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CHAPTER 1 


Introduction 


This book deals with two commentary collections from the Hellenistic and 
Roman periods. The first collection consists of sixteen commentaries on 
poetic-prophetic passages from the Jewish Scriptures.! These commentaries 
are known as the “(continuous) Pesharim" (singular: “Pesher”). Their name de- 
rives from the Hebrew noun wa (peser), which introduces scriptural interpre- 
tations in these commentaries.” The Pesharim belong to the Qumran Dead Sea 
Scrolls and were recovered from caves in the Judaean desert between 1947 and 
1952.? The second collection comprises seventeen commentaries on Homer's 
Iliad, preserved on papyrus.* Modern scholars refer to these papyrus com- 
mentaries as hypomnemata (singular: hypomnema). This usage of the Greek 
term dndpuvyue is inspired by the work of scholars in the Alexandrian Library 
and Museum, which promoted commentary writing as a popular scholarly 
activity and referred to their commentaries as hypomnemata.? By so doing 
they introduced a more technical meaning for the term, which in other con- 
texts may denote almost anything between a personal note and a scholarly 


1 Some of these are commentaries on Psalms (hence “poetic-prophetic”). At least some 
Psalms were considered prophetic by at least some Jews in this period. See 1QPs? 27:11 and 
Timothy H. Lim, "All These He Composed Through Prophecy?" in Prophecy after the Prophets? 
The Contribution of the Dead Sea Scrolls to the Understanding of Biblical and Extra-Biblical 
Prophecy, ed. Armin Lange, Kristin de Troyer, and Lucas Scholte, CBET 52 (Leuven: Peeters, 
2010), 61—76. 

2 A helpful introduction to the Pesharim is Timothy H. Lim, Pesharim, cos 3 (London: Sheffield 
Academic Press, 2002). 

3 Generally on the Dead Sea Scrolls see James C. VanderKam and Peter W. Flint, The Meaning 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls: Their Significance for Understanding the Bible, Judaism, Jesus, and 
Christianity (San Francisco: Harper, 2002); Philip R. Davies, George J. Brooke, and Phillip R. 
Callaway, The Complete World of the Dead Sea Scrolls (London: Thames and Hudson, 2002). 

4 The best introduction to these commentaries is Francesca Schironi, "Greek Commentaries," 
DSD 19 (2012): 399-441. 

5 Thistechnical use of ónópvypa is reflected in the scholia (e.g., Schol. A Il. 5.857; more cases list- 
ed in LSJ sub ünöuvnua). See also P.Oxy. 31.2536, where the signature O&wvog tod Aprenıöwpou 
IItv8&tgou Hudovixav róva must be understood as: “A commentary by Theon, the son of 
Artemidorus, on Pindar's Pythians” (cf. Eric G. Turner, Greek Papyri: An Introduction, 2d ed. 
[Oxford: Clarendon, 1980; repr. 2006], 119-20). P.Oxy. 25.2433 (a title tag of a commentary 
on Simonides) also provides evidence for the use of ünöuvyua as a reference to a scholarly 
commentary. 
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2 CHAPTER 1 


commentary.? The hypomnemata treated in this book stem from Egypt, mostly 
from Oxyrhynchus.” 

This study entails a comparative investigation of the hypomnemata and 
the Pesharim. On the basis of this comparison I develop a twofold argument. 
First, I contend that the Pesharim and the hypomnemata are at home in simi- 
lar settings: both commentary traditions reflect the activities of communities 
of scholars, teachers, and intellectuals. Second, I suggest that the scholarly 
communities in which these commentaries were produced and read were part 
of intellectual networks that spanned the entire Hellenistic and Roman Near 
East. In my view, the similarities and differences between the hypomnemata 
and the Pesharim are not purely formal. Instead, they reflect processes of glo- 
calisation triggered by the exchange of knowledge within these intellectual 
networks. Via these networks knowledge of Alexandrian textual scholarship of 
the Iliad reached the authors and readers of the Pesharim. This is not to claim 
an unequivocally Greek background for the Pesharim: Mesopotamian schol- 
arly communities also appear to have belonged to the networks in which the 
authors and readers of the Pesharim participated. These are not the focus of 
this study, however:? my aim here is to illustrate the origins of Jewish commen- 
tary writing against the background of the development of textual scholarship 
in the Alexandrian Museum and Library and the prominence and spread of 
Alexandrian philological-literary commentaries in the Roman period. 

An important impetus for focusing on the Pesharim and the hypomnema- 
ta is the temporal proximity of these two collections. Both the Pesharim and 
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6 The general meaning of the noun is “reminder,” “memorial.” A helpful survey of the different 
connotations of ünöuvnua in various contexts is Aurélie Gribomont, “La question du titre 
dans la littérature byzantine: Quelques pistes de réflexion autour du terme YIOMNHMA) 
Byzantion 82 (2012): 89-112. I thank Reinhart Ceulemans for this reference. 

In the context of book production, nóuvypa may refer to the Reinschrift or penultimate 
draft of a literary work. See Tiziano Dorandi, *Den Autoren über die Schulter geschaut: 
Arbeitsweise und Autographie bei den antiken Schriftstellern,” ZPE 87 (1991): 11-33. This 
might suggest that finalised or published commentaries were not called “önöuvnua, or at 
least it stresses the less-than-literary status of scholarly writings, including commentaries. 
On this latter issue see pp. 59-62 and Turner, Greek Papyri, 113. 

To avoid confusion with the ancient usage of the term I shall not italicise the term 
hypomnema when I use it as a technical term referring to running commentaries. 

7 New fragments of hypomnemata still regularly come to light, as the publication of the 
Oxyrhynchus papyri has not yet finished. A recent case is P.Oxy. 76.5095. 

8 Foracomparative treatment of the Pesharim and Mesopotamian commentaries see most re- 
cently Bronson Brown-deVost, "Commentary and Authority in Mesopotamia and at Qumran" 
(PhD diss., Brandeis University, 2014). 
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the hypomnemata are products of the Hellenistic and Roman periods, even if 


both traditions have a longer pedigree.? Greek exegesis begins with the early 


poets themselves,! and the first Greek commentaries appear in the late 4th 


and early 3rd century BCE. In the Hellenistic period, the commentary genre 


became a popular vehicle for scholarly work in the Alexandrian Museum and 


Library—institutions established and supported by the Ptolemaic dynasty 


and embodying the scholarly and cultural ideals of these Greek-Macedonian 


10 


11 


The Hellenistic period begins with the conquests of Alexander the Great (356-323 BCE) 
and ends with the battle of Actium (31 BCE). The beginnings of the Roman period are less 
easy to define; in the territories of formerly Hellenistic kingdoms, Roman rulers succeed 
Hellenistic ones, but no single starting point can be pinpointed for the Roman era. Using 
the beginnings of the empire in 27 BCE as a starting point does not work for the writings 
treated in this book, as a Roman presence in Judaea goes back at least to 63 BCE. 

See Rudolf Pfeiffer, History of Classical Scholarship: From the Beginnings to the End of 
the Hellenistic Age (Oxford: Clarendon, 1968), 1-84. More generally on the development 
of Greek exegesis see Ineke Sluiter, "The Greek Tradition," in Wout van Bekkum et al., 
The Emergence of Semantics in Four Linguistic Traditions: Hebrew, Sanskrit, Greek, Arabic, 
ASTHLS 82 (Amsterdam: John Benjamins, 1997), 147-224; Han Baltussen, “From Polemic 
to Exegesis: The Ancient Philosophical Commentary," Poetics Today 28 (2007): 247-81. 
The earliest Greek commentary (usually dated to the late 4th century BCE) is the sec- 
ond half of the Derveni Papyrus (P. Derveni). For the editio princeps see Theokritos 
Kouremenos, George M. Parássoglou, and Kyriakos Tsantsanoglou, The Derveni Papyrus, 
STCPFGL 13 (Florence: Olschki, 2006). The identification of the second half of this papy- 
rus (starting in column VII) as a commentary was proposed by S.G. Kapsomenos, “Der 
Papyrus von Dervéni: Ein Kommentar zur Orphischen Theogonie,” Gnomon 35 (1963): 
222—23, but rejected by others. For an overview of the debate see Maria S. Funghi, "The 
Derveni Papyrus,” in Studies on the Derveni Papyrus, ed. André Laks and Glenn W. Most 
(Oxford: Clarendon, 1997), 25-37 (26-27). Gábor Betegh's judicious treatment is helpful; 
see his “Exegesis in the Derveni Papyrus,” in Philosophy, Science and Exegesis in Greek, 
Arabic and Latin Commentaries, ed. Peter Adamson, Han Baltussen, and Martin W.F. 
Stone, 2 vols., BICSSup 83 (London: Institute of Classical Studies, School of Advanced 
Study, University of London, 2004), 1:37-50. Betegh concludes that “the Derveni text dis- 
plays a considerable number of formal features and exegetical assumptions that become 
standard in later commentaries" (49). 

P.Heid.G. inv. 28 + P.Graec.Mon. 21 might be another commentary (from the early 
3rd century BCE). The editio princeps is Antonio Carlini, CPF 3:203-20. Carlini suggests 
that these papyri contain a commentary on Plato's Phaedo, but this identification has 
been questioned by David Sedley. See Carlini, CPF 3:203-20; idem, "Fonti manoscritte 
primarie del testo platonico dall'antichità al Rinascimento (Tetralogie 1-11)" SGA 4 
(2014): 221-63 (224-25); David N. Sedley, “Plato’s Phaedo in the Third Century Bc,” in 
OAOI AIZHXIOX: Le vie della ricerca: Studi in onore di Francesco Adorno, ed. Maria S. 
Funghi (Florence: Olschki, 1996), 447-55. 
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rulers. From these Alexandrian institutions the commentary genre found its 
way across the Hellenistic world. Commentary writing continued to thrive 
in the Roman period, and the content of commentaries broadened: techni- 
cal commentaries developed,!? and commentaries on literary texts (includ- 
ing the Iliad) more often came to offer allegorical interpretations. But the 
literary-philological strand of Alexandrian scholarship did not die out, as the 
hypomnemata included in this book testify: throughout the Roman period, 
philological-literary commentaries were actively used by scholars, teachers, 
and students. 

The Pesharim, too, develop earlier interpretations of Hebrew literature. In 
many ways, the interpretation of this body of literature is closely bound up 
with its emergence. In the post-exilic period (beginning c. 539 BCE), cer- 
tain Hebrew writings came to occupy an increasingly prominent place in the 


12 See the survey (with references) in Schironi, “Greek Commentaries,” 429-32. 

13 The increasing prominence of allegorical interpretations in late Hellenistic and Roman 
times reflects political and socio-historical developments. When Ptolemy viii came to 
power in 145 BCE, many intellectuals, including Aristarchus, had to flee. This resulted both 
in the dissemination of Alexandrian philological-literary learning across the Hellenistic 
world and in a change of interests among the new and remaining members of the Library 
and Museum. See Pfeiffer, History of Classical Scholarship, 211-12, 252; Alan K. Bowman, 
Egypt after the Pharaohs: 332 BC-AD 642 (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1986), 
223-33 (esp. 228); L.D. Reynolds and Nigel G. Wilson, Scribes and Scholars: A Guide to 
the Transmission of Greek and Latin Literature, 3d ed. (Oxford: Clarendon, 1991), 17-18; 
Heinz-Günther Nesselrath, “Das Museion und die Große Bibliothek von Alexandria, 
in Alexandria, ed. Tobias Georges, Felix Albrecht, and Reinhard Feldmeier, COMES 1 
(Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2013), 65-88 (79-85). 

14 The distinction between allegorical and philological interpretations should not be over- 
emphasised. Aristarchus, for one, did not categorically deny allegorical exegesis; and 
Philo, whose works are often taken as allegorical, was well-acquainted with the methods 
and procedures of philological-literary interpretation. See René Nünlist, "Aristarchus and 
Allegorical Interpretation,’ in Ancient Scholarship and Grammar: Archetypes, Concepts 
and Contexts, ed. Stephanos Matthaios, Franco Montanari, and Antonios Rengakos, 
TiCSup 8 (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2011), 105—17; Maren R. Niehoff, Jewish Exegesis and Homeric 
Scholarship in Alexandria (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2011), 131-85. The 
overlap between both streams of scholarship is also evident in the wide range of scholars 
quoted in P.Oxy. 2.221v: it includes the Pergamene scholar Crates, who was known for his 
allegorical interpretations. 

15 Literature on the interplay between the emergence and the interpretation of the Hebrew 
literary heritage is vast and rapidly increasing. Michael Fishbane, Biblical Interpretation 
in Ancient Israel (Oxford: Clarendon, 1985; repr. 1986) remains a classic, but cf. the criti- 
cal comments by James L. Kugel, "The Bible's Earliest Interpreters,’ Prooftexts 7 (1987): 
269-83. 
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religion of Israel and their interpretation became a more central concern. 
The books of Chronicles constitute one of the clearest expressions of this 


development Ip Interpretations of Hebrew literature long remained implicit: 
they did not distinguish between the base text and its interpretation. This 
changed in the Hellenistic and Roman periods.!7 The Pesharim are the first ex- 


plicit commentaries on parts of the Jewish Scriptures. Later commentary tra- 
ditions, like the works of Philo and the rabbinic midrash collections, confirm 


the appeal of the commentary genre to Jews in Hellenistic and Roman times.!9 


16 


17 


18 


Generally on ancient interpretations of what would later become the Hebrew Bible see 
Henning Graf Reventlow, History of Biblical Interpretation: Volume1:From the Old Testament 
to Origen, trans. Leo G. Perdue, SBLRBS 50 (Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2009); 
Magne Sæbø, ed., Hebrew Bible/Old Testament: The History of Its Interpretation: Volume 
I: From the Beginnings to the Middle Ages (Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1996); 
Alan J. Hauser and Duane F. Watson, eds., A History of Biblical Interpretation: Volume 1: The 
Ancient Period (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2003). 

James Kugel has repeatedly pointed to the “mode of restoration" in the post-exilic pe- 
riod, which triggered a reorientation towards the past and the need to make that 
past meaningful in the present. See James L. Kugel and Rowan A. Greer, Early Biblical 
Interpretation, LEC (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1986), 27-39; James L. Kugel, “Early Jewish 
Biblical Interpretation," in Early Judaism: A Comprehensive Overview, ed. John J. Collins 
and Daniel C. Harlow (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2012), 151—78 (154-57). On the books of 
Chronicles as an expression of this mode of restoration see Kugel, "Early Jewish Biblical 
Interpretation," 155. 

The reasons for this change are complex. The argument in this book suggests that Jewish 
commentary writing developed in the wake of and in dialogue with other traditions of ex- 
egesis and scholarship in the Hellenistic-Roman world. Others have pointed to changed at- 
titudes towards the text of the Jewish Scriptures as a trigger for the development of Jewish 
commentaries. See, e.g., Menahem Kister, “A Common Heritage: Biblical Interpretation 
at Qumran and Its Implications," in Biblical Perspectives: Early Use and Interpretation of 
the Bible in Light of the Dead Sea Scrolls: Proceedings of the First International Symposium 
of the Orion Center for the Study of the Dead Sea Scrolls and Associated Literature, 12—14 
May, 1996, ed. Michael E. Stone and Esther G. Chazon, sTDJ 28 (Leiden: Brill, 1998), 101-11 
(106-7); George J. Brooke, “Between Authority and Canon: The Significance of Reworking 
the Bible for Understanding the Canonical Process," in Reworking the Bible: Apocryphal 
and Related Texts at Qumran: Proceedings of a Joint Symposium by the Orion Center for the 
Study of the Dead Sea Scrolls and Associated Literature and the Hebrew University Institute 
for Advanced Studies Research Group on Qumran, 15-17 January, 2002, ed. Esther G. Chazon 
and Devorah Dimant, sTDJ 58 (Leiden: Brill, 2005), 85-104 (95). In my view, these two 
explanations reinforce rather than invalidate one another. 

On the early history of Jewish commentary writing see also Steven D. Fraade, From 
Tradition to Commentary: Torah and Its Interpretation in the Midrash Sifre to Deuteronomy, 
SUNY Series in Judaica (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1991), 1-23. 
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It turns out that the Hellenistic and Roman periods were formative periods in 
the development of textual scholarship of both classical works and the Jewish 
Scriptures. By comparing two commentary traditions from these eras I intend 
to illuminate the background of commentary writing in Ancient Judaism. 


1 Pesher in Context 


From the discovery of Pesher Habakkuk in 1947 onward, the socio-historical 
background of the Pesharim has been a pressing concern in Qumran 
scholarship.!? Most studies on this topic seek to pinpoint a single most plau- 
sible ancient parallel to the Qumran commentaries. Parallels have been found 
in three different directions: earlier and later Jewish traditions; ancient Near 
Eastern interpretations of dreams, omens, or texts; and Greek commentary 
writing. However, as I intend to show, the parallels between the Pesharim and 
each of these other traditions are only partial. It appears that the quest for a 
single point of comparison to illuminate the Qumran commentaries is in need 
of replacement with a more multi-faceted approach. 


13 Jewish Parallels 

Already in 1951 William Brownlee, the first editor of 1QpHab, noticed the use of 
similar exegetical techniques in the Qumran scrolls and rabbinic literature. In 
spite of the structural differences between both groups of writings, Brownlee 
held that "the exegesis of this ancient commentary is essentially midrashic 
in character" and that *bsH must be judged a midrash.?? Brownlee's obser- 
vations offered the basis for several later studies.?! In recent years, however, 


19 The 2012 thematic issue of Dead Sea Discoveries (DSD 19:3) demonstrates that the concern 
is still very much alive. 

20 William H. Brownlee, "Biblical Interpretation among the Sectaries of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls," BA 14 (1951): 54-76 (76). See also Naphtali Wieder, "The Habakkuk Scroll and the 
Targum,’ JJS 4 (1953):14-18; William H. Brownlee, “The Habakkuk Midrash and the Targum 
of Jonathan,” us 7 (1956): 169-86; idem, “The Background of Biblical Interpretation at 
Qumran,” in Qumran: Sa piété, sa théologie et son milieu, ed. Mathias Delcor, BETL 46 
(Gembloux: Duculot, 1978), 183-93 (187-88), where Wieder and Brownlee discuss what 
they see as shared exegetical traditions between Pesher Habakkuk and Targum Jonathan. 
For a critical response to this line of scholarship see Robert P. Gordon, Studies in the 
Targum to the Twelve Prophets, VTSup 51 (Leiden, Brill, 1994), 83-95. 

21 Eg, Elieser Slomovic, “Toward an Understanding of the Exegesis in the Dead Sea Scrolls,” 
RevQ 7/25 (1969): 3-15; George J. Brooke, “Qumran Pesher: Towards the Redefinition of a 
Genre,” RevQ 10/40 (1981): 483-503; idem, Exegesis at Qumran: 4QFlorilegium in Its Jewish 
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comparisons between the Pesharim and rabbinic works have become more 
problematic. A first reason for this is an increased sensitivity among schol- 
ars to the differences in form and purpose between the Pesharim and the 
Midrashim.?? Furthermore, the exegetical techniques that the Qumran and 
the rabbinic commentaries have in common were widespread throughout the 
ancient world and cannot serve as evidence for a link between these Jewish 
exegetical traditions.?? In the wake of these developments, the aim of com- 
parative studies of the Pesharim and rabbinic literature has shifted from inter- 
preting the Pesharim in view of rabbinic literature to illustrating the variety of 
ancient Jewish interpretations of Scripture. 

In reaction to Brownlee, Karl Elliger pointed to the book of Daniel as a more 
suitable parallel to Pesher Habakkuk than rabbinic literature. According to 
Elliger, the same twofold hermeneutics, implying an Anfangsoffenbarung and 
a later Schlüsseloffenbarung, underlies the interpretation of Jer 25:1—12, 29:10 
in Dan 9; that of dreams, a vision, and a writing on the wall in Dan 2, 4, 5, and 
7; and that of prophetic scripture in the Pesharim. For Elliger, the initial revela- 
tion remains meaningless until it is supplemented by the later one, which al- 
lows the interpreter to decode the dream or vision.?^ The use of the terms peser 
(wa) and raz (r3) in both Daniel and Pesher Habakkuk strengthens the link 


Context (Sheffield: JsoT Press, 1985; repr., Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2006), 
279-352. 

22 See Steven D. Fraade, “Rabbinic Midrash and Ancient Jewish Biblical Interpretation,” 
in Legal Fictions: Studies of Law and Narrative in the Discursive Worlds of Ancient Jewish 
Sectarians and Sages, JSJSup 147 (Leiden: Brill, 2011), 399-426. 

23 See, e.g., Michael Fishbane, “The Qumran Pesher and Traits of Ancient Hermeneutics,’ 
in Proceedings of the Sixth World Congress of Jewish Studies, held at the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem, 13-19 August, 1973, under the auspices of the Israel Academy of Sciences and 
Humanities, ed. Avigdor Shinan and Malka Jagendorf, 4 vols. (Jerusalem: World Union of 
Jewish Studies, 1977-1980), 1:97-114; Sluiter, “The Greek Tradition.” 

Specifically on ancient “etymology” and “wordplay” see James J. O’Hara, True Names: 
Vergil and the Alexandrian Tradition of Etymological Wordplay (Ann Arbor: The University 
of Michigan Press, 1996); Stefan M. Maul, “Das Wort im Worte: Orthographie und 
Etymologie als hermeneutische Verfahren babylonischer Gelehrter,’ in Commentaries— 
Kommentare, ed. Glenn W. Most, Aporemata 4 (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
1999), 1-18; Maria Broggiato, “The Use of Etymology as an Exegetical Tool in Alexandria 
and Pergamum: Some Examples from the Homeric Scholia," in Etymologia: Studies in 
Ancient Etymology: Proceedings of the Cambridge Conference on Ancient Etymology 25-27 
September 2000, ed. Christos Nifadopoulos, HSSSHL 9 (Münster: Nodus, 2003), 65-70. On 
ancient etymology see also pp. 193-97. 

24 Studien zum Habakuk-Kommentar vom Toten Meer, BHT 15 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 
1953), 156-57. 
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between these two writings. Elliger's views have been very influential in Pesher 
scholarship,?? with later studies showing that the hermeneutics and terminol- 
ogy of Daniel must be understood in the light of a broader Aramaic tradition.?® 

At the same time, the parallels between the Pesharim and these Aramaic 
writings are not as unequivocal as Elliger and others have suggested. To begin 
with, the book of Daniel and the Pesharim are formally and structurally dif- 
ferent: the latter assume the shape of systematic commentaries, whereas the 
former do not. Small-scale formal similarities, such as the use of deictic pro- 
nouns, are not illustrative of a connection between these two traditions, as 
such pronouns are ubiquitous in interpretations of dreams, omens, and texts 
throughout the ancient world. More fundamentally, the Pesharim do not ap- 
proach their base texts as being originally devoid of meaning. As Shani Tzoref 
and Jutta Jokiranta have demonstrated, the co-textual sense of their base texts 
plays a role in how the Pesharim derive meaning from these base texts.?" Thus, 
the Pesharim do not merely approach their base texts as if they were dreams 


25 Among the many studies stressing the twofold revelation in Daniel and the Pesharim 
(with or without reference to Elliger) are Eva Osswald, "Zur Hermeneutik des Habakuk- 
Kommentars,” ZAW 68 (1956): 243-56; Frank M. Cross, The Ancient Library of Qumran and 
Modern Biblical Studies, rev. ed. (Garden City, Ny: Anchor Books, 1961), 111-27; F.F. Bruce, 
Biblical Exegesis in the Qumran Texts, Exegetica 3/1 (The Hague: Van Keulen, 1959), 7-17; 
Otto Betz, Offenbarung und Schriftforschung in der Qumransekte, WUNT 6 (Tübingen: 
Mohr Siebeck 1960), 73-99; Alfred Mertens, Das Buch Daniel im Lichte der Texte vom Toten 
Meer, SBM 12 (Echter: KBw Verlag, 1971), 114-44; Daniel Patte, Early Jewish Hermeneutic in 
Palestine, SBLDS 22 (Missoula, MT: Scholars Press, 1975), 299-308; Ida Fröhlich, “Pesher, 
Apocalyptical Literature and Qumran,” in The Madrid Qumran Congress: Proceedings of the 
International Congress on the Dead Sea Scrolls, Madrid 18—21 March 1991, ed. Julio Trebolle 
Barrera and Luis Vegas Montaner, STDJ 11 (Leiden: Brill, 1992), 295-305; David E. Aune, 
“Charismatic Exegesis in Early Judaism and Early Christianity,’ in The Pseudepigrapha 
and Early Biblical Interpretation, ed. James H. Charlesworth and Craig A. Evans, JSPSup 14 
(Sheffield: JsoT Press, 1993), 126-50 (133-37); Markus N.A. Bockmuehl, Revelation and 
Mystery in Ancient Judaism and Pauline Christianity, wuNT 2/36 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 
1990; repr., Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1997), 46-49; Alex P. Jassen, Mediating the Divine: 
Prophecy and Revelation in the Dead Sea Scrolls and Second Temple Judaism, STD) 68 
(Leiden: Brill, 2007), 213-40, 343-62; idem, “The Pesharim and the Rise of Commentary 
in Early Jewish Scriptural Interpretation,’ DsD 19 (2012): 363-98; Christian Metzenthin, 
Jesaja-Auslegung in Qumran, AThANT 98 (Zürich: Theologischer Verlag, 2010), 325-42. 

26 See Daniel A. Machiela, "The Qumran Pesharim as Biblical Commentaries: Historical 
Context and Lines of Development,” DSD 19 (2012): 313-62 (336-44). 

27 Shani Berrin (Tzoref), The Pesher Nahum Scroll from Qumran: An Exegetical Study of 
4Q169, STDJ 53 (Leiden: Brill, 2004), 12-18; Jutta Jokiranta, Social Identity and Sectarianism 
in the Qumran Movement, STDJ 105 (Leiden: Brill, 2013), 121-22. 
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or visions.?? The base texts of the Pesharim are written texts, and the Qumran 
commentaries are part of a development in which certain aspects of dream in- 


terpretation are incorporated into an emerging tradition of the interpretation 


of written texts.?? Similar developments underlie the interpretation of Jer 25 
in Dan 9?? and the pétírá (mana) structure in rabbinic writings?! as well as 
exegetical traditions in a variety of non-Jewish cultures.?? 


28 


29 


30 


31 


32 


Pace statements such as: "Le pesher n'est pas un commentaire; il est une sorte 
d'identification, pareil aux interpretation des songes" (Ida Fröhlich, “Caracteres formels 
des pesharim de Qumran et la littérature apocalyptique,’ in »Wünschet Jerusalem Frieden«: 
Collected Communications to the x11th Congress of the International Organization for the 
Study of the Old Testament, Jerusalem 1986, ed. Matthias Augustin and Klaus-Dietrich 
Schunk, BEATAJ 13 [Frankfurt: Peter Lang, 1988], 449—56 [449]). 

See, e.g., Jassen, Mediating the Divine, 343-62; Martti Nissinen, "Pesharim as Divination: 
Qumran Exegesis, Omen Interpretation and Literary Prophecy,” in Prophecy after the 
Prophets? 43-60 (esp. 51-60). Also Uri Gabbay, “Akkadian Commentaries from Ancient 
Mesopotamia and Their Relation to Early Hebrew Exegesis,” DSD 19 (2012): 267-312 (302): 
“The pesharim are not only interpretations of ominous messages: they are interpretations 
of such messages in the guise of texts, and the interpretations follow the sequence of the 
text in continuous pesharim, or are arranged according to subject of texts in the thematic 
pesharim.’ 

On which see Fishbane, Biblical Interpretation in Ancient Israel, 482-93; John J. Collins, 
“Prophecy and Fulfillment in the Qumran Scrolls,” in Seers, Sibyls and Sages in Hellenistic- 
Roman Judaism, JSJSup 54 (Leiden: Brill, 1997; repr. 2001), 301-14 (304-7); Jassen, Mediating 
the Divine, 214-21; Devorah Dimant, “Exegesis and Time in the Pesharim from Qumran,” in 
History, Ideology and Bible Interpretation in the Dead Sea Scrolls, FAT 90 (Tübingen: Mohr 
Siebeck, 2014), 315-32 (329-32). 

The petirä is a midrashic structure in which a text from Scripture is applied to (-2 7”n3) 
a specific circumstance. On petirä and its link with the Pesharim see Lou H. Silberman, 
“Unriddling the Riddle: A Study in the Structure and Language of the Habakkuk Pesher 
(1QpHab), RevQ 3/11 (1962): 323-64; Maren Niehoff, “A Dream which is not Interpreted 
is like a Letter which is not Read,’ JJS 43 (1992): 58-84 (77-84); Shani Berrin (Tzoref), 
“Qumran Pesharim,” in Biblical Interpretation at Qumran, ed. Matthias Henze, SDSSRL 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2005), 110-33 (112313). 

On Mesopotamia see Eckart Frahm, Babylonian and Assyrian Text Commentaries: Origins 
of Interpretation, GMTR 5 (Miinster: Ugarit-Verlag, 2011), ch. 2. On Greece see Ineke Sluiter, 
"Antieke grammatica: autonoom of instrument?" in Nieuwe wegen in taal- en literatuur- 
wetenschap: Handelingen van het eenenveertigste Filologencongres, ed. Jaap Goedegebuure 
(Tilburg: Tilburg University Press, 1993), 129-41 (138-40). See also more generally Armin 
Lange, “Interpretation als Offenbarung: Zum Verhältnis von Schriftauslegung und 
Offenbarung in apokalyptischer und nichtapokalyptischer Literatur” in Wisdom and 
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In addition to the book of Daniel and the Aramaic tradition of which 
it is a part, parallels have been drawn between the Pesharim and apocalyp- 
tic writings. The main correspondence between both traditions is their ap- 
proach towards time and history. Both apocalyptic writings and some of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls conceive of the entire sequence of history as being divided 
into periods.?? These periods are interconnected: what happened in an ear- 
lier period has a bearing on later history.?* A similar view on time and his- 
tory underlies the scriptural interpretations in the Pesharim: even though the 
base text of these Qumran commentaries is meaningful in its own right, its 
full potential is only realised when it is interpreted in a later time, by a suited 
exegete.?° From this perspective, the validity of the scriptural interpretations 


Apocalypticism in the Dead Sea Scrolls and in the Biblical Tradition, ed. Florentino García 
Martínez, BETL 168 (Leuven: Peeters, 2003), 17-33. 

33 The apocalyptic writings cannot be taken as a strict unity. Nonetheless, similar views 
on time and history are expressed in many these writings. On “apocalyptic historiog- 
raphy" see Michael E. Stone, Ancient Judaism: New Visions and Views (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 2011), 59-89. See also John J. Collins, “Jewish Apocalyptic against Its Hellenistic 
Near Eastern Environment,’ BASOR 220 (1975): 27-36; Michael E. Stone, "Apocalyptic 
Literature,’ in Jewish Writings of the Second Temple Period: Apocrypha, Pseudepigrapha, 
Qumran Sectarian Writings, Philo, Josephus, ed. idem, CRINT 2/2 (Assen: Van Gorcum, 
1984), 383-441 (383-94); Jacob L. Helberg, "The Determination of History According to 
the Book Daniel Against the Background of Deterministic Apocalyptic,” ZAW 107 (1995): 
273-87; Lorenzo DiTommaso, "The Development of Apocalyptic Historiography in Light 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls,’ in Celebrating the Dead Sea Scrolls: A Canadian Collection, ed. 
Peter W. Flint, Jean Duhaime, and Kyung S. Baek, SBLEJL 30 (Leiden: Brill, 2012), 497-522. 

34 See Florentino García Martínez, “Apocalypticism in the Dead Sea Scrolls,” in Qumranica 
minora I: Qumran Origins and Apocalypticism, ed. Eibert J.C. Tigchelaar, srDJ 63 (Leiden: 
Brill, 2007), 195-226 (206): "Introducing these periods into history allows the apocalypses 
the possibility to integrate the past and the present reality with the future that the author 
intends to 'reveal' and with the expected intervention of God, which will bring the end of 
history.” 

A particular example of this principle is what some scholars have called the Urzeit- 
Endzeit correlation. See Lutz Doering, "Urzeit-Endzeit Correlation in the Dead Sea Scrolls 
and Pseudepigrapha, in Eschatologie—Eschatology: The Sixth Durham-Tübingen Research 
Symposium: Eschatology in Old Testament, Ancient Judaism and Early Christianity, ed. 
Hans-Joachim Eckstein, Christof Landmesser Hermann Lichtenberger, WUNT 272 
(Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 2011), 19-58. 

35 On the base text being meaningful in its own right see the works quoted in n. 27 above. 
On the importance of the position of the interpreter in history see Devorah Dimant, 
"Temps, Torah et Prophétie à Qoumrán," in Le temps et les temps dans les littératures juives 
et chrétiennes au tournant de notre ére, ed. Christian Grappe and Jean-Claude Ingelaere, 
JSJSup 112 (Leiden: Brill, 2006), 147-67; eadem, "Time, Torah and Prophecy at Qumran,” 
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in the Pesharim depends not so much on a Schlüsseloffenbarung supplement- 
ing an Anfangsoffenbarung, but on the position of the commentators within 
the sequence of history. 

These Jewish parallels to the Pesharim have done, and continue to do, much 
to clarify the background of the Qumran commentaries.?6 But they fail to ex- 
plain the development or origins of systematic commentary writing in Second 
Temple Judaism, to which there are only later parallels (Philo, the Midrashim). 
Moreover, the main parallels between the Pesharim and other Jewish exegeti- 
cal traditions (the use of similar hermeneutical techniques, terminological 
overlaps, and the development of an exegetical tradition incorporating el- 
ements from the interpretation of dreams) are not exclusively Jewish. They 
are ubiquitous in the ancient world and suggest a broader background for the 
Pesharim. 


1.2 Ancient Near Eastern Parallels 

Parallels between the Pesharim and ancient Near Eastern interpretative tra- 
ditions were suggested already in the early days of Pesher scholarship. Some 
scholars argued for a connection between the Qumran commentaries and 
Egyptian writings from the Hellenistic period—like the Demotic Chronicle— 
on the basis of structural and hermeneutical parallels.?? But a more popular 
point of comparison has been Mesopotamian dream and omen interpretation, 


in Religióse Philosophie und philosophische Religion der frühen Kaiserzeit: Literatur- 
geschichtliche Perspektiven, ed. Rainer Hirsch-Luipold, Herwig Górgemanns, and Michael 
von Albrecht, sTAC 51 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2009), 147-98; eadem, "Exegesis and 
Time"; Pieter B. Hartog, "Pesher as Commentary,’ in Proceedings of the Eighth Meeting of 
the International Organization of Qumran Studies: Munich, 4—7 August, 2013, ed. George J. 
Brooke et al., sTDJ (Leiden: Brill, forthcoming). 

36 Parallels with other Jewish writings have been drawn, but they are of less importance 
to my argument. On comparisons between the Pesharim and the New Testament (esp. 
the gospel of John) see the helpful contribution of Stephen E. Witmer, "Approaches to 
Scripture in the Fourth Gospel and the Qumran Pesharim,” NT 48 (2006): 313-28 (with 
references). On parallels between the Pesharim and Karaite exegesis see Meira Polliack, 
“Wherein Lies the Pesher? Re-Questioning the Connection between Medieval Karaite 
and Qumran Modes of Interpretation," JSIJ 4 (2005): 151-200 (with references). 

37 Chaim Rabin, “Notes on the Habakkuk Scroll and the Zadokite Documents,’ vT 5 (1955): 
148-62 (148-51); Francois Daumas, "Littérature prophétique et exégétique égyptienne 
et commentaires esséniens,” in A la rencontre de dieu: Mémorial Albert Gelin, BFCTL 8 
(Le Puy: Xavier Mappus, 1961), 203-21. The comparison was recently revived by Machiela, 
"The Qumran Commentaries as Biblical Commentaries" From a broader perspec- 
tive see Fishbane, "The Qumran Pesher and Traits of Ancient Hermeneutics"; Lange, 
"Interpretation als Offenbarung.” 
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knowledge of which may have reached Jews in Hellenistic-Roman Palestine 
through the Aramaic tradition of which the book of Daniel is a part.?® 
Triggered by the classical work of A. Leo Oppenheim,?9 scholars have taken 
the use of Akkadian pasaru(m) and pisru(m) in Mesopotamian dream and 
omen interpretation as an indication of a link between this interpretative 
tradition and the Pesharim. Structural similarities and the use of similar her- 
meneutical techniques may point in the same direction. The parallel is not 
straightforward, however, and scholars have recently become more perceptive 
of the differences between ancient Near Eastern dream and omen interpreta- 
tion and the Pesharim. To begin with, the Akkadian verb pasaru(m) and the 
affiliated noun do not carry the same meaning as Hebrew "09.20 If the root 
was adopted into Hebrew from Akkadian (via Aramaic), it has undergone a 
change of meaning as it entered the Hebrew language.*! Secondly, as has been 
pointed out in the previous section, the Pesharim offer no interpretations of 
dreams or omens, but of texts. Even if the interpretation of prophetic-poetic 
base texts was somehow considered a mantic enterprise (as the use of words 
such as raz and the depiction of the Pesher commentators as divinely inspired 
might imply),? the phenomena cannot be equated all too easily. Thirdly, the 
protasis-apodosis structure of Mesopotamian dream and omen texts presents 
only a superficial structural parallel to the Qumran commentaries, as it implies 
an element of conditionality which is absent from the Pesharim. 


38 Literature on this topic is vast. See, e.g, Asher Finkel, "The Pesher of Dreams and 
Scriptures" RevQ 4/15 (1963): 357-70; Fishbane, “The Qumran Pesher and Traits of 
Ancient Hermeneutics”; idem, Biblical Interpretation, 454—56; Lange, "Interpretation als 
Offenbarung,’ 20; Nissinen, "Pesharim as Divination,” 52; Jassen, "The Pesharim and the 
Rise of Commentary"; Machiela, “The Qumran Commentaries as Biblical Commentaries." 

39 The Interpretation of Dreams in the Ancient Near East: With a Translation of an Assyrian 
Dream Book, TAPS 46/3 (Philadelphia: The American Philosophical Society, 1956), 217-25. 

40 Consider, e.g., Qoh 8:1, where Hebrew 1’W2 is devoid of a mantic connotation. But cf. the 
Targum to that verse, which introduces a reference to the prophets: “Who is the sage who 
can stand against the wisdom of the Lord and know the interpretations of the words like 
the prophets?" (trans. Peter S. Knobel, "The Targum of Qohelet: Translated, with a Critical 
Introduction, Apparatus, and Notes,” in The Aramaic Bible: Volume 15 [Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark, 1991], 42). 

41 Cf George J. Brooke, "Pesher and Midrash in Qumran Literature: Issues for Lexicography,” 
in Reading the Dead Sea Scrolls: Essays in Method, SBLEJL 39 (Atlanta: Society of Biblical 
Literature, 2013), 99-114 (101-7). 

42 Cf. Bockmuehl, Revelation and Mystery, 46-50; Nissinen, “Pesharim as Divination.” 
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The attention several more recent studies have given to Mesopotamian text 
commentaries as parallels to the Pesharim should therefore be welcomed.^? 
Here too, Akkadian pisru(m) is adduced as a parallel to Hebrew wa, even 
if the terms can be used in different contexts.** Other parallels between the 
Pesharim and Mesopotamian commentaries may be their bifold structure,*° 
terminological correspondences,^$ the use of similar exegetical resources,*7 
anda shared appreciation of their base texts as being divinely inspired.*® Each 
of these parallels remains problematic to some extent, but their cumulative 
effect is to suggest a connection between the Pesharim and Mesopotamian 
commentaries. At the same time, the differences between the Pesharim and 
the Mesopotamian commentary tradition indicate that this connection was 
not an exclusive one. Mesopotamian commentaries are often of a technical 
kind, interpreting scientific writings that explain dreams, omina, or natural 
phenomena; the Pesharim, in contrast, take non-technical prophetic parts of 
Scripture as their base texts. Moreover, the temporal gap between the Qumran 
commentaries and their Mesopotamian counterparts is often substantial.^? 
Hence, comparisons between the Pesharim and Mesopotamian commentary 
writing may illuminate certain features ofthe Qumran commentaries, but they 


43 On these Mesopotamian commentaries see Frahm, Babylonian and Assyrian Text 
Commentaries; Gabbay, “Akkadian Commentaries from Ancient Mesopotamia’; 
Brown-deVost, “Commentary and Authority in Mesopotamia and at Qumran”; idem, 
“The Compositional Development of Qumran Pesharim in Light of Mesopotamian 
Commentaries,” JBL 135 (2016): 525-41. 

Qumranscholars became interested in Mesopotamian commentaries only fairly recent- 
ly, but parallels between these commentaries and the rabbinic Midrashim were suggested 
already in the 1950s: W.G. Lambert, “An Address of Marduk to the Demons,” AfO 17 (1954— 
1956): 310-21. See also Antoine Cavigneaux, “Aux Sources du Midrash: l'herméneutique 
babylonienne” AuOr 5 (1987): 243-55; Stephen J. Lieberman, “A Mesopotamian 
Background for the So-Called Aggadic ‘Measures’ of Biblical Hermeneutics?” HUCA 
58 (1987): 157-225; Frahm, Babylonian and Assyrian Text Commentaries, 373-80; Uri 
Gabbay, “Actual Sense and Scriptural Intention: Literal Meaning and Its Terminology in 
Akkadian and Hebrew Commentaries,” in Encounters by the Rivers of Babylon: Scholarly 
Conversations between Jews, Iranians and Babylonians in Antiquity, ed. idem and Shai 
Secunda, TSAJ 160 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2014), 335-70. 

44 Gabbay, “Akkadian Commentaries from Ancient Mesopotamia,” 298-305. 

45 Jassen, “The Pesharim and the Rise of Commentary,’ 385-96. 

46 Gabbay, “Akkadian Commentaries from Ancient Mesopotamia,” 305-8. 

47 Finkel, “The Pesher of Dreams and Scriptures”; Fishbane, “The Qumran Pesher and Traits 
of Ancient Hermeneutics.’ 

48 ` Gabbay, “Akkadian Commentaries from Ancient Mesopotamia,” 293-95. 

49 Akkadian commentaries exist from the 8th century BCE onwards. 
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do not explain why Jewish commentary writing thrived precisely in the late 
Hellenistic and early Roman period. 


1.3 Greek Parallels 

Apart from some isolated remarks,°® general suggestions,?! and one idiosyn- 
cratic article,5* Greek parallels to the Pesharim have until recently attracted 
little attention. In a programmatic article Markus Bockmuehl pointed to 
Alexandrian allegorical commentaries as a possible parallel to the Pesharim.53 
He tentatively suggested that Philo recognised aspects of his own exegetical 
work among the Essenes and Therapeutae when he visited Judaea. In mak- 
ing such visits Philo was not alone, and Bockmuehl proposes that Alexandrian 
Jews may have “exported ideas about biblical interpretation to the Dead Sea.”54 
Armin Lange and Zlatko Plese share Bockmuehl’s interest in non-co-textual 
exegesis as a parallel to the Qumran commentaries. Unlike Bockmuehl, 


50 André Dupont Sommer, “Le « Commentaire d'Habacuc» découvert pres de la Mer 
Morte: Traduction et notes,” RHR 137 (1950): 129-71 (151); Johannes P.M. van der Ploeg, 
Bijbelverklaring te Qumrán, MKNAWL 23/8 (Amsterdam: Noord-Hollandsche Uitgevers 
Maatschappij, 1960), 4. 

51 Graf Reventlow, History of Biblical Interpretation: Volume 1, 29; Shaye J.D. Cohen, From the 
Maccabees to the Mishnah, 2d ed. (Louisville: Westminster John Knox, 2006), 35, 203. 

52 Carl Schneider, "Zur Problematik des Hellenistischen in den Qumrantexten,” in Qumran- 
Probleme: Vorträge des Leipziger Symposions über Qumran-Probleme vom 9. bis 14. Oktober 
1961, ed. Hans Bardtke (Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1963), 299-314. Schneider argues that 
"die Kommentare von Qumràn.. im alexandrinischen Sinn vorwiegend Scholien- 
Kommentare [sind]" (302). 

Schneider's thoughts on this issue may reflect his philhellenism and antisemitism, on 
which see Annette Merz, “Philhellenism and Antisemitism: Two Sides of One Coin in the 
Academic Writings of Carl Schneider" KZG /CCH 17 (2004): 314-30. 

53 “The Dead Sea Scrolls and the Origins of Biblical Commentary" in Text, Thought, 
and Practice in Qumran and Early Christianity: Proceedings of the Ninth International 
Symposium of the Orion Center for the Study of the Dead Sea Scrolls and Associated 
Literature, Jointly Sponsored by the Hebrew University Center for the Study of Christianity, 
11-13 January, 2004, ed. Ruth A. Clements and Daniel R. Schwartz, srDj 84 (Leiden: Brill, 
2009), 3-29. See also idem, "The Making of Gospel Commentaries, in The Written Gospel, 
ed. idem and Donald A. Hagner (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2005), 274—95. 

54 "The Dead Sea Scrolls and the Origins of Biblical Commentary,’ 25. 

55 "The Qumran Pesharim and the Derveni Papyrus: Transpositional Hermeneutics in 
Ancient Jewish and Ancient Greek Commentaries,” in The Dead Sea Scrolls in Context: 
Integrating the Dead Sea Scrolls in the Study of Ancient Texts, Languages, and Cultures, 
ed. Armin Lange et al., VTSup 140 (Leiden: Brill, 2011), 895-922; eidem, "Transpositional 
Hermeneutics: A Hermeneutical Comparison of the Derveni Papyrus, Aristobulus of 
Alexandria, andthe Qumran Pesharim,”/AJ 3(2012):15-67; eidem, "Derveni—Alexandria— 
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however, they have no interest in drawing historical links between these in- 
terpretative traditions.°® In Lange and Plese’s view, the Pesharim, the work of 
Aristobulus, and the Derveni Papyrus all attest to a “transpositional herme- 
neutics." By that term they refer to a procedure, widespread across the ancient 
world, which is geared towards the atomisation and recontextualisation of a 
base text according to the exegete's Vorverstdndnis.5” The hermeneutical simi- 
larity between these different writings might imply a historical connection be- 
tween some of them, but this is not necessary. 

In response to this dominant focus on non-co-textual exegesis, Reinhard 
Kratz has compared the Pesharim with Alexandrian commentaries of a 
literary-philological kind.5* On the basis of the structural and hermeneutical 
similarities between these hypomnemata®? and the Pesharim Kratz offers the 
suggestion that the Pesher commentators may have learned about Greek com- 
mentary writing in "the scribal schools and other educational institutions in 
Hellenized Judah."60 


Qumran: Transpositional Hermeneutics in Jewish and Greek Culture,” in On the Fringe of 
Commentary: Metatextuality in Ancient Near Eastern and Ancient Mediterranean Cultures, 
ed. Sidney H. Aufrere, Philip S. Alexander, and Zlatko Pleše, OLA 232 (Leuven: Peeters, 
2014), 89-162. 

56 Lange and Pleše, "Transpositional Hermeneutics,’ 19: "While we do not wish altogether 
to discard the hypothesis of a direct literary influence, our primary interest lies in iden- 
tifying and describing the specific historical and cultural circumstances that led to the 
development of the similar yet distinct hermeneutical programs and methods attested in 
the Derveni Papyrus, Aristobulus, and the Pesharim." 

57 See the discussion of the concept at Lange and Pleše, “The Qumran Pesharim and the 
Derveni Papyrus,” 896-99. 

58 “Text und Kommentar: Die Pescharim von Qumran im Kontext der hellenistischen 
Bildungstradition,” in Von Rom nach Bagdad: Bildung und Religion in der späteren Antike 
und im klassischen Islam, ed. Peter Gemeinhardt and Sebastian Günther (Tübingen: 
Mohr Siebeck, 2013), 51-80; idem, “Die Pescharim von Qumran im Rahmen der 
Schriftauslegung des antiken Judentums,” in Heilige Texte: Religion und Rationalität: 1. 
Geisteswissenschaftliches Colloquium 10.-13. Dezember 2009 auf Schloss Genshagen, ed. 
Andreas Kablitz and Christoph Markschies (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2013), 87-104. 

59 The hypomnemata Kratz discusses do not deal with the Homeric epics, but with ancient 
comedy. The type of commentary is the same, however, notwithstanding their different 
base texts. See the collection of hypomnemata on ancient comedy by Silke Trojahn, Die 
auf Papyri erhaltenen Kommentare zur Alten Komódie: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der anti- 
ken Philologie, BzA 175 (Munich: Saur, 2002). 

60 “Text and Commentary: The Pesharim of Qumran in the Context of Hellenistic 
Scholarship," in The Bible and Hellenism: Greek Influence on Jewish and Early Christian 
Literature, ed. Thomas L. Thompson and Philippe Wajdenbaum (London: Routledge, 
2014), 212-29 (228). 
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The value of comparing the Pesharim with these Greek commentaries 
lies primarily in the temporal proximity of the two traditions.®! As both the 
Pesharim and the hypomnemata stem from the Hellenistic and Roman eras, 
any study of the background of the Pesharim within the ancient world should 
take account of these Greek exegetical works. Further support for this point 
comes from the physical, structural, and exegetical similarities between these 
commentary traditions. At the same time, micro-structural and hermeneuti- 
cal differences between the Pesharim and the hypomnemata and similarities 
between the Pesharim and other exegetical traditions demonstrate that the 
Greek connection was not an exclusive one. 


2 A Glocal Perspective 


Thesurvey above has revealed that no one ancient exegetical tradition accounts 
sufficiently for the type of exegesis we encounter in the Pesharim. Jewish, Near 
Eastern, and Greek parallels explain some aspects of the Qumran commentar- 
ies, but fail to account for others. The dominant tendency in previous studies 
to search for the single most suitable parallel to the Pesharim should thus be 
abandoned.8? Instead of setting Jewish literature, Mesopotamian oneirocriti- 
cal writings, and Alexandrian commentary writing off against each other as 
suitable parallels to the Qumran commentaries, it will be more fruitful to con- 
ceive of the Pesharim as syncretistic entities bringing together elements from 
a wide range of other interpretative traditions.9? 


61  Fromthis perspective a comparison between the Pesharim and Roman commentaries in 
Latin is another potentially fruitful topic for study. Bockmuehl, "The Dead Sea Scrolls and 
the Origins of Biblical Commentary,” 12-13 discusses Latin commentaries, but they play 
no role in his analysis. See also Fabio Stok, "Commenting on Virgil, from Aelius Donatus 
to Servius,” DSD 19 (2012): 464—84. 

62 Exceptions to this tendency are rare. The clearest instance is Machiela, “The Qumran 
Commentaries as Biblical Commentaries" A broad approach is also promoted by 
Fishbane, “The Qumran Pesher and Traits of Ancient Hermeneutics" and Brownlee, "The 
Background of Biblical Interpretation at Qumran,” 183-93, but these authors ignore the 
Greek material. For a broad comparison of exegetical traditions portraying their interpre- 
tations as revelations see Lange, "Interpretation als Offenbarung.’ 

63 Pace statements such as Niehoff's, who writes that “Qumran exegesis must be appreciated 
in the context of prevalent oneirocritical literature" and not in the context of Alexandrian 
Bible exegesis or rabbinic hermeneutics ("Commentary Culture in the Land of Israel from 
an Alexandrian Perspective,” DsD 19 [2012]: 442—63 [463]). 
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Such syncretism was ubiquitous in the Hellenistic and Roman worlds. 
Several recent studies understand this syncretism as a result of processes of 
globalisation, which were triggered by Alexander's conquests and were at 
work throughout the Hellenistic-Roman period.** Applying the concept of 
globalisation—which was initially developed in close association with the 
study of modernity, capitalism, and the industrial revolution® and referred 
mainly to economic and technological developments996— to the ancient world 
has not gone unchallenged.® Yet in my view, the analytical gain of the concept 
is its emphasis on the interdependence and interconnectedness of different 
traditions, to the extent that it becomes meaningless to speak of distinctly 
“Jewish,” “Near Eastern,” or “Greek” traditions. The Hellenistic and especially the 
Roman worlds did witness increases in interconnectivity and interdependence 
of the manifold cultures they contained.®* Hence, it makes sense to approach 
the Hellenistic and Roman worlds as globalised spaces, and their territories 


64 Literature on ancient and modern globalisation is vast, but good summaries are readily 
available. See most recently Martin Pitts and Miguel John Versluys, “Globalisation and the 
Roman World: Perspectives and Opportunities," in Globalisation and the Roman World: 
World History, Connectivity and Material Culture, ed. eidem (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 2015), 3-31. 

65 Anthony Giddens, Sociology, 6th ed. (Malden: Polity, 2009), 108-51. The association of glo- 
balisation with modernisation and capitalism has been criticised for echoing Western 
biases and Eurocentrism. See Jan Nederveen Pieterse, Globalization and Culture: Global 
Melange, 2nd ed. (Lanham, MD: Rowman & Littlefield, 2009). 

66 This economic connotation has been challenged in later studies on globalisation. Cf., 
e.g., Roland Robertson and Kathleen E. White, “What is Globalization?” in The Blackwell 
Companion to Globalization, ed. George Ritzer (Malden, mA: Blackwell, 2007), 54-66, who 
write that “globalization is constituted by four major facets of human life—namely, the 
cultural, the social, the political and the economic. These dimensions are in reality heav- 
ily intertwined, one or two aspects being more prominent at any given time or place.’ 
(64). On cultural globalisation see also John Tomlinson, “Cultural Globalization,’ in The 
Blackwell Companion to Globalization, 352-66. 

67 See, e.g., Frits G. Naerebout, “Global Romans? Is Globalisation a Concept That is Going to 


Help Us Understand the Roman Empire?” Talanta 38-39 (2006-2007): 149-70. 

68 The word “increase” is important here. In some studies, globalisation is used almost as 
a synonym of interconnectivity; see, e.g., Kostas Vlassopoulos, Greeks and Barbarians 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2014). This is problematic. As Justin Jennings 
has shown, interconnectivity has always been a part of societies and cultures. To speak 
of globalisation evidence is needed of “both (a) a significant leap in interregional interac- 
tion and (b) the social changes that are associated with the creation of a global culture.” 
These features are attested for the Hellenistic and Roman periods, but not to the same 
degree for others. See Justin Jennings, Globalizations and the Ancient World (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2011) (quotation at 13). 
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(including Greece, Egypt, Palestine, and Mesopotamia) as being interconnect- 
ed and interdependent. 

This is not to say that the Hellenistic and Roman worlds witnessed a single 
process of globalisation or the emergence of a uniform globalised culture.5? 
On the contrary: processes of globalisation tend to trigger a reinvention or a 
renewed appreciation of local cultures and traditions. Aspects of global tra- 
dition assume new shapes in local circumstances and vice versa. As Kostas 
Vlassopoulos writes: 


Globalisation does not necessarily lead to the extinction of local cultur- 
al systems; the process of globalisation can also provide the means by 
which a local cultural system can be redefined, elaborated, codified or 
modified for new circumstances.”° 


This intricate interplay between global and local cultures and traditions is 
known as “glocalisation.” Adopted from branding contexts"! the term indicates 
that the global cannot exist without the local—and the other way around" 
Thus, the Hellenistic and Roman worlds saw the development of a global cul- 
ture, but this global culture was expressed in different forms depending on 
local traditions. At the same time, local cultures and traditions transformed in 
light of their globalised context.” 

This concept of globalisation resembles the way in which some scholars 
have understood the connection between "Judaism" and *Hellenism." After the 
ground-breaking work of Elias Bickerman and Martin Hengel,"^ few scholars 


69  Inreaction to earlier studies, which could speak of “globalisation” as the gradual emer- 
gence of a world society or world culture, more recent studies are aware of the plurifor- 
mity of global developments. Accordingly, they speak of globalisations in the plural. See 
most explicitly Jennings, Globalizations and the Ancient World. 

70 Greeks and Barbarians, 21. 

71 Where it could be used, for instance, to explain why McDonalds does not serve beef in 
India: the global presence of McDonalds depends on its adaptation to local contexts. 

72 See Roland Robertson, Globalization: Social Theory and Global Culture (London: Sage, 
1992); idem, “Glocalization: Time-Space and Homogeneity-Heterogeneity, in Global 
Modernities, ed. Mike Featherstone, Scott Lash, and idem, rcs (London: Sage, 1995), 
25-44. 

73 On the importance and transformation of local cultures and traditions in the globalised 
Roman world see Tim Whitmarsh, ed., Local Knowledge and Microidentities in the Imperial 
Greek World (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2010). 

74 Elias]. Bickerman, The Jews in the Greek Age (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1988); 
Martin Hengel, Judentum und Hellenismus: Studien zu ihrer Begegnung unter besonderer 
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would see Judaism and Hellenism as opposed entities: all Judaism in the 
Hellenistic and Roman periods was “Hellenised.” But Hellenism was far from 
a homogeneous process, and the forms Hellenised culture assumes depended 
on the local contexts in which they developed.’? So remarks Glen Bowersock: 


The very notion of Hellenization ... is a useless barometer for assessing 
Greek culture.... Hellenism ... represented language, thought, mythology, 
and images that constituted an extraordinarily flexible medium of both 
cultural and religious expression. It was a medium not necessarily anti- 
thetical to local or indigenous traditions. On the contrary, it provided a 
new and more eloquent way of giving voice to them.”6 


Lee Levine applied Bowersock’s comments on the interplay between Greek 
and other traditions to the interactions between Judaism and other cultural 
traditions. Just as Bowersock stresses that “Hellenism” could imply the reinven- 
tion or redefinition of local traditions, Levine writes that “outside influences 
were always being filtered, shaped, and selected by the Jewish body politic ... 
according to its norms and standards.””” 

For Bowersock and Levine, therefore, Hellenism is not just about Greek 
culture. It is about the ways in which Greek cultural elements are appropri- 
ated within local contexts, and how local traditions evolve in the light of these 
Greek elements. This comes very close to the processes of glocalisation de- 
scribed above. Yet there is one key difference: the term “Hellenism” implies the 
presence of Greek cultural elements, whereas the term “global” is more neutral. 
The latter term allows for non-Greek traditions to play their role as well, and 
so offers the possibility to analyse more complex cultural phenomena. These 
need not involve Greek and one type of local (e.g., Jewish) elements, but may 
combine aspects of a wide range of global and local cultures and traditions. 


Berücksichtigung Palästinas bis zur Mitte des 2. Jh. v. Chr, WUNT 10 (Tübingen: Mohr 
Siebeck, 1969). 

75 Cf. AmaldoMomigliano, Alien Wisdom: The Limits of Hellenization (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1971); Ian S. Moyer, Egypt and the Limits of Hellenism (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2011). Neither author employs glocalisation terminology. 
Nonetheless, the "limits" in the titles of these works may be appreciated in the light of 
Robertson and White's remark that "globalization, when considered with due respect to 
the glocalizing aspects of diffusion, inherently limits itself" (“What is Globalization?" 63). 

76 Hellenism in Late Antiquity: Thomas Spencer Jerome Lectures (Ann Arbor: The University 
of Michigan Press, 1990), 7. 

77 Judaism and Hellenism in Antiquity: Conflict or Confluence? (Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 
1998), 30. 
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In view of the complex background of the Qumran commentaries, I prefer to 
speak of the Pesharim as the result of processes of glocalisation rather than the 
interplay between Jewish and Greek traditions—even if my focus in this study 
is clearly on the Greek side of the coin. 

The blending of a wide range of global and local traditions in the Pesharim 
is not out of the ordinary in the Hellenistic and Roman periods.’® The astro- 
nomical and physiognomic writings from Qumran constitute another example 
of such blending, not too distant from the topic of this study. Mladen Popović 
and Jonathan Ben-Dov have shown that some of these works may be closer 
to Greek, others to Mesopotamian science.7? As a whole, these writings freely 
combine elements of Greek and Mesopotamian learning. As Popovic writes: 


Scholars have rightly pointed to a Mesopotamian background for the 
astronomical aspects of the Enochic Astronomical Book (1 En. 72-82). 
Qumran calendar texts that use elements of a Babylonian lunar sys- 
tem further strengthen the supposition that the transmission of scien- 
tific ideas into Second Temple period Judaism had a Babylonian origin. 
For certain elements of cosmography and geography in the Book of the 
Watchers (1 En. 1-36), however, a Greek background in addition to a 
Mesopotamian one is also possible. The astrological and physiognomic 
texts from Qumran may also have a Hellenistic background in addition 
to a Babylonian one.®° 


78 Cf. the cases discussed by Vlassopoulos, Greeks and Barbarians, 226-320; Whitmarsh, 
Local Knowledge; also John Ma, “Paradigms and Paradoxes in the Hellenistic World,” in 
Studi ellenistici xx, ed. Biagio Virgilio (Pisa: Fabrizio Serra, 2008), 371-85; Miguel John 
Versluys, “Lokaal en globaal: Egypte in de Romeinse wereld,’ Lampas 42 (2009): 186-203; 
Milinda Hoo, “Ai Khanum in the Face of Eurasian Globalisation: A Translocal Approach 
to a Contested Site in Hellenistic Bactria,’ AWE (forthcoming; abstract available at https:// 
www.academia.edu/28206537/Ai_Khanum_in_the_face_of_Eurasian_globalisation_A_ 
translocal_approach_to_a_contested_site_in_Hellenistic_Bactria [last accessed 12 April, 
2017 |). 

79 Mladen Popović, Reading the Human Body: Physiognomics and Astrology in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls and Hellenistic-Early Roman Period Judaism, sTDJ 67 (Leiden: Brill, 2007); idem, 
“The Emergence of Aramaic and Hebrew Scholarly Texts: Transmission and Translation 
of Alien Wisdom,” in The Dead Sea Scrolls: Transmission of Traditions and Production of 
Texts, ed. Sarianna Metso, Hindy Najman, and Eileen Schuller, sTDJ 92 (Leiden: Brill, 
2010), 81-114; Jonathan Ben-Dov, Head of All Years: Astronomy and Calendars at Qumran 
in Their Ancient Context, STDJ 78 (Leiden: Brill, 2008). 

80 “The Emergence of Aramaic and Hebrew Scholarly Texts," 84. 
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In a later study, Popovié accounts for the transmission of knowledge between 
Greek, Mesopotamian, and Jewish scientists in network terms.?! He shows that 
scholars from different backgrounds interacted with each other and constituted 
networks of knowledge exchange. Thus, they effectively worked in a globalised 
context, where they were increasingly interconnected and interdependent. As 
a result, there were no strict borderlines between Greek, Mesopotamian, and 
Jewish science, and scientific writings like those from Qumran combine ele- 
ments from different cultures and traditions. 

I suggest that the Pesharim result from similar processes of glocalisation. 
Justlike Early Jewish scientific writings, these Qumran commentaries combine 
elements from different backgrounds and exegetical traditions. And just like 
these scientific works, some Pesharim may be closer to Mesopotamian, others 
to Greek traditions of textual scholarship.8? Hence, the purpose of this book is 
to describe the Pesharim as the work of scholars and intellectuals who worked 
in a globalised context and upheld relations with other communities of schol- 
ars and intellectuals throughout the Hellenistic-Roman world. 


24 Channels of Knowledge Exchange 

Processes of glocalisation did not occur in a vacuum. They depended on net- 
works that connected intellectuals throughout the Hellenistic and Roman 
worlds and the exchange of knowledge facilitated by these networks. 
Particularly illustrative for the purposes of this study are networks that in- 
volved Jews in Egypt and Palestine. Jewish literature from the Hellenistic 
and Roman periods provides indications of what such networks looked 
like. From the Seleucid period onwards we read about Jewish intellectu- 
als who travelled between these localities.8 Ben Sira probably travelled to 


81 "Networks of Scholars: The Transmission of Astronomical and Astrological Learning 
between Babylonians, Greeks and Jews,” in Ancient Jewish Sciences and the History of 
Knowledge, ed. Jonathan Ben-Dov and Seth Sanders (New York: New York University 
Press, 2013), 151-91. 

82 Ihave argued that 4Q163/Pesher Isaiah C is particularly close to Greek papyrus commen- 
taries. See my “The Qumran Pesharim and Alexandrian Scholarship: 4Q163/Pesher Isaiah 
C and Hypomnemata on the Iliad,’ JAJ (forthcoming). 

83 ` Evidence from the Ptolemaic period is scarce. The only references to travelling intellec- 
tuals in this period stem from sources from the Seleucid period. The Letter of Aristeas 
refers to Jewish intellectuals from Palestine who travel to Alexandria to translate the 
Hebrew Bible into Greek. On the date of Let. Aris. see Benjamin G. Wright, The Letter of 
Aristeas: Aristeas to Philocrates’ or ‘On the Translation of the Law of the Jews’, CEJL (Berlin: 
De Gruyter, 2015), 21-30. Josephus tells the story of the high priest Ezekias—"no fool 
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Egypt?* and his grandson certainly visited Egypt in 132 BCE. Another travel- 
ling intellectual was Dositheus, who, with his son Ptolemy, brought the Greek 
translation of the book of Esther from Jerusalem to Egypt.®> In the Roman 
period, Philo of Alexandria visited Palestine at least once, but probably more 
regularly.96 

On their journeys these intellectuals took books with them. According to 
the Letter of Aristeas, the scholars dispatched by the high priest in Jerusalem 
arrived in Alexandria “with the gifts that had been sent and the remarkable 
parchments on which the legislation had been written in golden writing in 
Judean characters, the parchment being worked amazingly and the common 
joins constructed to be imperceptible" (Let. Aris. 176). Ben Sira's grandson 
probably carried his grandfather's book with him to Egypt before translating 
it?" and Dositheus and Ptolemy exported the Greek translation of Esther from 
Jerusalem to Egypt. 

Exchanges of knowledge between intellectuals in Egypt and Palestine did 
not depend merely on interpersonal contacts. As Sylvie Honigman has re- 
cently stressed, institutions like courts and temples played a key role in the es- 
tablishment and continuation of networks.?? Hellenistic courts were meeting 
places for elites from all over the kingdom, who gathered regularly to celebrate 
festivals? or to offer their bids for positions in the administration.?? Temples 
often served as central meeting points as well. The temple in Jerusalem, for in- 
stance, received visitors from all over the Hellenistic and Roman worlds during 


intellectually” (C. Ap. 187) —who wished to join Ptolemy in Egypt when he gained control 
over Palestine. 

84 Cf. Sir 3412. Note also that Ben Sira describes the ideal scribe as one who “travels among 
the peoples of foreign lands to test what is good and evil among people" (39:4). 

85 Esth (Lxx) Fu. 

86 Prov. 2.64. 

87 See Robert H. Pfeiffer, History of New Testament Times with An Introduction to the 
Apocrypha (New York: Harper, 1949), 354- 

88 “Intercultural Exchanges in the Hellenistic East: The Respective Roles of Temples, Royal 
Offices, Courts, and Gymnasia,’ in Centers and Peripheries in the Early Second Temple 
Period, ed. Ehud Ben Zvi and Christoph Levin, FAT 108 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2016), 
49-78. 

89 Cf. Hyrcanus’s visit to Alexandria to celebrate the birth of a royal son (Josephus, 
Ant. 12.196). Elites from Palestine would probably have attended festivals such as the 
Ptolemaieia as well. 

go Cf. how Tobias's son Joseph outbid elites from Coele-Syria, Phoenicia, and Judaea to ob- 
tain the office of head tax collector (Josephus, Ant. 12.175179). 
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the major Jewish festivals.?! Thus, the Hellenistic courts and the Jerusalem tem- 
ple constituted central nodes in the networks that united Egypt and Palestine. 
As a result of both interpersonal contacts and the central role of these institu- 
tions Jewish intellectual life in Hellenistic and Roman Egypt and Palestine was 
thoroughly interconnected and interdependent. 

The exchange of knowledge of Alexandrian textual scholarship to Jews 
in Palestine should be situated within these networks. Maren Niehoff has 
shown that Jews in Alexandria from the Hellenistic period onwards were well- 
acquainted with the methods of Alexandrian scholarship of the Greek classics. 
As she writes, 


Jewish intellectuals came into contact with the work of Aristarchus and 
his numerous students at the Museum. They seem to have been part of 
Aristarchus's original audience as well as subsequent admirers of his 
work.92 


This does not mean that Jewish writers adopted the approaches and assump- 
tions of non-Jewish Alexandrian intellectuals uncritically. As they appropri- 
ated the procedures and terminology of Alexandrian textual scholarship, 
Jewish writers adapted them to their own needs and interests. So, the Letter of 
Aristeas evokes the appeal of Alexandrian Library to present the Septuagint— 
uncorrupted as it is portrayed to be—as more trustworthy than the Greek 
classics.9? And Philo adopts the commentary form and some scholarly tech- 
niques from his Alexandrian colleagues, whilst also criticising commentators 


91 See Samuel Safrai, "Relations between the Diaspora and the Land of Israel," in The Jewish 
People in the First Century: Historical Geography, Political History, Social, Cultural and 
Religious Life and Institutions, ed. Samuel Safrai, Menahem Stern, David Flusser, and 
Willem C. van Unnik, CRINT 1/1 (Assen: Van Gorcum, 1974), 184-215; Martin Goodman, 
"The Pilgrimage Economy of Jerusalem in the Second Temple Period," in Judaism in the 
Roman World: Collected Essays, AJEC 66 (Leiden: Brill, 2007), 59-67. 

92  JewishExegesis and Homeric Scholarship in Alexandria (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 2011), 14. 

93 See Let. Aris. 311, where a curse is pronounced on “anyone who might revise by adding or 
changing anything at all of what had been written or by making a deletion. They did this 
well so that it would always be preserved everlastingly and permanently" (trans. Wright, 
The Letter of Aristeas, 441). The import of this passage, in my view, is to draw a contrast be- 
tween the Homeric epics, which Alexandrian scholars widely recognised as having been 
corrupted in the course of their transmission, and the Septuagint, which had not seen 
such corruption. 
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who held fast too strictly to the principles of Alexandrian criticism.9?^ These ap- 
propriations and adaptations of the methods and approaches of Alexandrian 
scholarship show the close familiarity of Jews in Egypt with this scholarly tra- 
dition. Thus it is likely that Egyptian Jews constituted an important chain in 
the transmission of knowledge of Alexandrian textual scholarship to Jews in 
Palestine. 

These exchanges of knowledge need not have involved only Alexandria 
and Jerusalem. Even if most references to contacts between Jews in Egypt and 
Palestine do concern, or are thought to concern,” these two cities, commu- 
nities of Jewish intellectuals existed elsewhere in Egypt and Palestine. In the 
Hellenistic period, Jews fleeing from Palestine came to reside in Leontopolis, 
where they erected a temple.?® If Arie van der Kooij is correct, the Heliopolite 
nome may have housed Jewish intellectuals who translated Isaiah into Greek.97 
In the Roman period, Oxyrhynchus housed a Jewish community.?® Considering 


Generally on the use in the Letter of Aristeas of motifs reminiscent of Alexandrian 
textual scholarship see Sylvie Honigman, The Septuagint and Homeric Scholarship in 
Alexandria: A Study in the Narrative of the Letter of Aristeas (London: Routledge, 2003). 

94 See Maren R. Niehoff, “Homeric Scholarship and Bible Exegesis in Ancient Alexandria: 
Evidence from Philo's ‘Quarrelsome’ Colleagues,” cQ 57 (2007): 166-82; eadem, Jewish 
Exegesis and Homeric Scholarship, 75-185; eadem, “Jüdische Bibelinterpretation zwischen 
Homerforschung und Christentum,” in Alexandria, 341-60 (344-56). 

95 X Many modern scholars assume an Alexandrian location for Jewish writings in Greek. The 
main argument for this place of origin for such writings is the lively intellectual climate 
in Hellenistic and Roman Alexandria. However, this argument alone is too general to be 
convincing. See Jan Dochhorn, "Jüdisch-alexandrinische Literatur? Eine Problemanzeige 
und ein Überblick über diejenige Literature, die potentiell dem antiken Judentum ent- 
stammt,” in Alexandria, 285-312. 

96 See Joan E. Taylor, “A Second Temple in Egypt: The Evidence for the Zadokite Temple 
of Onias,’ JSJ 29 (1998): 297-321; Jörg Frey, “Temple and Rival Temple: The Cases of 
Elephantine, Mt. Gerizim, and Leontopolis, in Gemeinde ohne Tempel ——Community 
Without Temple: Zur Substituierung und Transformation des Jerusalemer Tempels und 
seines Kults im Alten Testament, antiken Judentum und frühen Christentum, ed. Beate Ego, 
Armin Lange, and Peter Pilhofer, wunT 18 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1999), 171-203. 

97  SeeArievanderKooij, Diealten Textzeugen des Jesajabuches: Ein Beitrag zur Textgeschichte 
des Alten Testaments, OBO 35 (Freiburg: Universitätsverlag, 1981), 60-61; Johann Cook and 
idem, Law, Prophets, and Wisdom: On the Provenance of Translators and their Books in the 
Septuagint Version, CBET 68 (Leuven: Peeters, 2012), 63-85. 

98 On which see Aryeh Kasher, “The Jewish Community of Oxyrhynchus in the Roman 
Period,’ JJs 32 (1981): 151-57; Eldon J. Epp, "The Jews and the Jewish Community in 
Oxyrhynchus: Socio-Religious Context for the New Testament Papyri,” in New Testament 
Manuscripts: Their Texts and Their World, ed. Thomas J. Kraus and Tobias Nicklas, TENTS 2 
(Leiden: Brill, 2006), 13-52. 
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the large amount of fragments of Alexandrian scholarly writings recovered 
from the rubbish heaps of that city, at least some Oxyrhynchite Jews must 
have been acquainted with the work of Alexandrian scholars. In Palestine, 
Hellenised cities like Gadara may have brought Jews into contact with the 
methods and principles of non-Jewish Greek scholarship.?? Non-Jewish Greek 
scholars or philosophers living in Palestine may have had the same effect; but 
the evidence for them is sparse.!©° The best indication of Jewish intellectual 
life outside of Jerusalem remains the Qumran scrolls collection. The presence 
of some Greek texts among the Qumran scrolls suggests that at least some of 
their collectors knew Greek and consulted Scripture in that language.!?! 

In sum, knowledge of Alexandrian textual scholarship reached Jews in 
Palestine primarily via Jews in Egypt. The latter were acquainted with the work 
of Alexandrian scholars and upheld close ties with their fellow Jews in Palestine. 
Alexandria and Jerusalem played an important role in these transmissions of 


99 On these Hellenised cities see Fergus Millar, "The Phoenician Cities: A Case-Study of 
Hellenisation,” in Rome, the Greek World, and the East, ed. Hannah M. Cotton and Guy M. 
Rogers, 3 vols., SHGR (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 2002-2006), 
3:32-50. The extent and types of Jewish involvement with these cities are debated by 
scholars. Aryeh Kasher, Jews and Hellenistic Cities in Eretz-Israel: Relations of the Jews in 
Eretz-Israel with the Hellenistic Cities during the Second Temple Period (332 bce-70 ce), 
TSAJ 21 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1990) provides a wealth of information and paints a 
picture of ongoing hostility between the Jews and the inhabitants of Hellenistic cities. 
Presumably, however, reality was more complex than that. See Doron Mendels, review of 
A. Kasher, Jews and Hellenistic Cities in Eretz-Israel, JQR 84 (1994): 517-20. 

100 As was rightly noticed by Jonathan Ben-Dov, “Early Texts of the Torah: Revisiting the 
Greek Scholarly Context,’ JAJ 4 (2013): 210-34 (233, n. 83). For the available evidence see 
Joseph Geiger, The Tents of Japheth: Greek Intellectuals in Ancient Palestine (Jerusalem: Yad 
Ben-Zvi, 2012). 

101 It is debated whether the Greek Qumran texts were actually used by their collectors. 
Emanuel Tov writes that "the evidence does not suggest that the Greek texts from cave 4 
were read or consulted at Qumran or that they were written there" (“The Greek Biblical 
Texts from the Judean Desert,’ in The Bible as Book: The Transmission of the Greek Text, 
ed. Scot McKendrick and Orlaith A. O'Sullivan [London: The British Library, 2003], 
97-122 [100]). Whereas he may be right on the writing part, I am less convinced by his 
suggestions on reading and consulting. On the possible uses of Greek at Qumran see 
David Hamidović, “Do Qumran Inscriptions Show Hellenization of Qumran Residents?" 
in Names in Multi-Lingual, Multi-Cultural and Multi-Ethnic Contact: Proceedings of the 
23rd International Congress of Onomastic Sciences: August 17—22, 2008, York University, 
Toronto, Canada, ed. Wolfgang Ahrens et al. (Toronto: York University, 2009), 465-72; 
Matthew Richey, "The Use of Greek at Qumran: Manuscript and Epigraphic Evidence for 
a Marginalized Language,” DSD 19 (2012): 177-97. 
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knowledge, but exchanges were not restricted to these cities. The transmission 
of knowledge from Egypt to Palestine may have been more diffuse, including 
Jews (and perhaps non-Jews) from diverse localities in Egypt and Palestine.!02 


2.2 The Pesharim as Glocal Phenomena 

The sectarian nature of the Pesharim provides a potential objection to see- 
ing these commentaries as glocal phenomena. The Pesharim have tradition- 
ally been counted among the “core sectarian texts" in the Qumran scrolls 
collection. How likely is it that such "sectarian" writings result from processes 
of glocalisation, which imply the existence of networks between intellectual 
communities across the Hellenistic and Roman worlds? 

It should be noted in this regard that the traditional picture of a “Qumran 
sect" producing "sectarian writings" has been questioned in more recent 
Qumran scholarship. Differences between various "sectarian" writings—in par- 
ticular the Community Rule tradition and the Damascus Document—indicate 
that no single "Qumran sect" existed. Instead, the inhabitants of Qumran were 
part of a broader Jewish movement.!0? This movement was no unified whole: 
itexhibited variety in itsorganisation,!?^ doctrines,!05 and places of residence.!06 
As to the latter point, it appears that members of the Qumran movement lived 


102 These personal networks may not have been the only contexts for cross-cultural interac- 
tion. Cf. Sylvie Honigman’s portrayal of the royal court as a “contact zone’ for high-level 
cross-cultural encounters" ("Intercultural Exchanges in the Hellenistic East,’ 68). 

103 See, eg. John J. Collins, Beyond the Qumran Community: The Sectarian Movement of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2010). 

104 John J. Collins, “Forms of Community in the Dead Sea Scrolls" in Emanuel: Studies in 
Hebrew Bible, Septuagint, and Dead Sea Scrolls in Honour of Emanuel Tov, ed. Shalom 
M. Paul et al., VTSup 94 (Leiden: Brill, 2003), 97-11; idem, "The Yahad and ‘the Qumran 
Community’ in Biblical Traditions in Transmission: Essays in Honour of Michael A. Knibb, 
ed. Charlotte Hempel and Judith M. Lieu, JSJSup 1 (Leiden: Brill, 2006), 81-96; idem, 
"Sectarian Communities in the Dead Sea Scrolls” in The Oxford Handbook of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, ed. Timothy H. Lim and idem (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2010), 151—72; Eyal 
Regev, Sectarianism in Qumran: A Cross-Cultural Perspective (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2007), 
163-96; Charlotte Hempel, "Community Structures and Organization,' in The Qumran 
Rule Texts in Context: Collected Studies, TSAJ 154 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2013), 25-45; 
eadem, “Emerging Communities in the Serekh,’ in The Qumran Rule Texts in Context, 
79-96. 

105 Collins, Beyond the Qumran Community, 56—60. 

106 Alison Schofield, From Qumran to the Yahad: A New Paradigm of Textual Development for 
The Community Rule, sTDJ 77 (Leiden: Brill, 2009). 
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throughout Hellenistic and Roman Palestine— presumably also in Jerusalem.!97 
The Qumran movement was no isolated community in the Judaean desert, 
but a network of different groups and communities across the land. Its mem- 
bers probably partook in other networks as well, including the ones described 
in the preceding section. Hence, rather than strict unity the Qumran move- 
ment exhibited a larger variety than was assumed in the early years of Qumran 
scholarship. 

Some members of the Qumran movement were familiar with other Jewish 
and non-Jewish traditions, as studies on community organisation and scien- 
tific knowledge in the Qumran scrolls testify.!08 They may have learned about 
these other traditions in Jerusalem or elsewhere in Palestine; but alien knowl- 
edge could also reach Qumran directly, for instance through trade networks.!09 
However members of the movement came into contact with these other tra- 
ditions, it should be evident that the nature of the movement in which the 
Pesharim originated does not speak against their members upholding connec- 
tions with other intellectual groups across the Hellenistic and Roman worlds. 

If the adoption of the commentary genre by the Qumran movement results 
from its socio-historical context within the glocalised Hellenistic and Roman 
worlds, the question remains why the movement adopted this form of schol- 
arly literature. The possibilities that systematic interpretations of a base text 
offered for the construction of a historical memory which incorporated the 
structure and plot of the base text may be part of the answer. The writing of 


107 See Collins, Beyond the Qumran Community, 65—75 and cf. his statement on p. 208: "The 
yahad, and still more the new covenant of the Damascus Rule, was not an isolated monas- 
tic community, as has sometimes been imagined, but was part of a religious association 
spread widely throughout the land.” 

108 See Yonder M. Gillihan, Civic Ideology, Organization, and Law in the Rule Scrolls: A 
Comparative Study of the Covenanters' Sect and Contemporary Voluntary Associations in 
Political Context, STDJ 97 (Leiden: Brill, 2012) and the works by Ben-Dov and Popović 
quoted in n. 79 above. 

109 The existence of trade networks that involved Qumran is plausible on the basis of the use 
of red ink in some Qumran manuscripts and the use of papyrus as a writing material. The 
source for this type of ink, as Popovié points out, had to be imported from either Spain or 
China, and so points to the participation of the scribes of the scrolls that use red ink in in- 
ternational trade networks ("The Ancient 'Library' of Qumran between Urban and Rural 
Culture, in The Dead Sea Scrolls at Qumran and the Concept of a Library, ed. Sidnie White 
Crawford and Cecilia Wassen, STDJ 116 [Leiden: Brill, 2016], 155-67 [160]). Papyrus had to 
be imported from Egypt; thus, its use as a writing material indicates connections between 
that country and scroll manufacturers in Palestine (Hartog, "The Qumran Pesharim and 
Alexandrian Scholarship"). 
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running commentaries, which focus on a substantial part of the base text and 
treat it in its base text order, allowed the Qumran exegetes to integrate the 
experiences of their movement and the scriptural narrative into a unified 
whole.!? At the same time, the prominence of running commentaries among 
scholars, teachers, and students in the Hellenistic and Roman periods—which 
goes back to the promotion of the genre by Aristarchus and his successors— 
raises the possibility that the acceptance of this form of scholarly literature 
by members of the Qumran movement served to enhance the status of these 
individuals as intellectuals. In the Hellenistic and Roman periods, writing a 
commentary was a respected way of doing scholarship. By producing com- 
mentaries the Qumran exegetes participated in the intellectual discourse of 
their time and place. 


3 Definitions 


The comparison between the hypomnemata and the Pesharim in the next 
chapters is meant to illustrate the connections between these two commen- 
tary traditions and the intellectual groups that produced them. Before pro- 
ceeding to this analysis I should say a few words on the definitions that govern 
the selection of material included in this study. 


34 "Commentary" 

The following chapters discuss the physicality, structure, and hermeneutics of 
the hypomnemata and the Pesharim. I do not consider these aspects to con- 
stitute a proper definition of the commentary genre. Instead, they provide 
the heuristic framework in which this study operates. This framework serves 
the dual purpose of limiting the evidence to a manageable size and offering 
helpful ways to study it." Moreover, my approach is not meant to imply that 
"commentary" was always recognised as a genre in the ancient world. Scholars 
disagree on this issue, and the Pesharim and the hypomnemata may present 
different cases. Although scholars of the Pesharim are increasingly aware of 
the fluid boundaries between the Pesharim and other forms of scriptural in- 
terpretation, the explicit character of scriptural interpretation in the Pesharim 
is still often taken as a conscious move away from implicit modes of exegesis. 
From this perspective, the composers of the Pesharim may have thought of 


110 For a more elaborate discussion of this issue see pp. 177-8. 

111 On definitions of genre being closely tied up with the research interests of those who 
propose them see Carol A. Newsom, "Pairing Research Questions and Theories of Genre: 
A Case Study of the Hodayot,” psp 17 (2010): 270-88. 
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themselves as producing works belonging to aspecific genre. As Hindy Najman 
writes: 


These texts typically exhibit, among other things, the following three fea- 
tures: alemma or scriptural citation; an interpretation; and the identifi- 
cation of a contemporaneous referent. Like ‘Rsvp’ on an invitation, these 
features are shared because the text-producer has been instructed in the 
relevant norm, which may be expected to be known to his or her reader 
as well.!? 


In contrast, scholars of Graeco-Roman textual scholarship tend to emphasise 


the interdependence between its various genres. Francesca Schironi reminds 


us that “Greek scholarly genres are much less differentiated in their content— 


at least for us—, because of the peculiar history and development of Greek 


scholarship."!? And Ineke Sluiter, in a study on ancient generic classifications 


and the position of secondary literature, concludes: 


In ancient eidography (explicit descriptions of ‘genre’), ‘secondary litera- 
ture’ was rarely regarded as a full-blown genre (eldog).... However, it is per- 
fectly possible for the modern researcher to identify the parameters that 
define the particular niche of the ancient commentator.!"4 


A dialogue between these two perspectives will be a fruitful way forward in 


this debate, as it will illustrate the assumptions that govern research on com- 


mentaries in Jewish and classical studies.!5 Yet, what is most important for 


112 


113 
114 


115 


"The Idea of Biblical Genre: From Discourse to Constellation," in Prayer and Poetry in the 
Dead Sea Scrolls and Related Literature: Essays in Honor of Eileen Schuller on the Occasion 
of Her 65th Birthday, ed. Jeremy Penner, Ken M. Penner, and Cecilia Wassén, STDJ 98 
(Leiden: Brill, 2012), 307-21 (312). Najman distinguishes between "genres" and “constel- 
lations": the first refer to a situation in which "the texts were produced as members of 
relevant genres" (309) the second to a situation in which "genre is primarily an idea to be 
used in the reader's classification of texts" (309). For Najman, “Pesher” clearly belongs to 
the first category. 

"Greek Commentaries," 400. 

"The Dialectics of Genre: Some Aspects of Secondary Literature and Genre in Antiquity," 
in Matrices of Genre: Authors, Canons, and Society, ed. Mary Depew and Glenn W. Most, 
CHSC 4 (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 2000), 183-203 (202). 

Najman pays attention to Aristotle's concept of genre (“The Idea of Biblical Genre,” 309-12). 
The problem with this is that Aristotle's ideas can be applied to literature, but not to 
works of scholarship. Elsewhere, Najman has pointed out the gains of a cross-fertilisation 
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the purposes of this book, is the qualification shared by Najman, Schironi, and 
Sluiter, that even if commentary" was not acknowledged as a distinct genre in 
antiquity, modern scholars are free to identify such a genre in the context of 
their investigations. 

In this book, I conceive of a *commentary" as a writing that stands in an 
interpretative relationship with a base text and quotes that base text explicitly 
in lemmata.!6 My analysis will be further restricted to commentaries that fol- 
low the order of their base texts. Again, this is not to suggest a rigid distinction 
between "running commentaries" and other forms of ancient textual scholar- 
ship. As many scholars have pointed out, the formal features, hermeneutics, 
contents, social settings, and functions of various genres of ancient scholarly 
and interpretative literature can be very similar.” Hence I will incorporate 
information from other genres of scholarly literature (especially the scholia) 
when this is necessary for my argument. 


3.2 "Hypomnema" 

Scholarly interest in the defining features of hypomnemata emerged in the 
context of identifying and classifying newly discovered papyri. So, Edgar Lobel 
speaks of hypomnemata as writings that explicitly distinguish between lem- 
mata and interpretations; physically express this distinction; and use critical 
signs and formulae such as ötı or To amnelov ott to refer to accompanying edi- 
tions. If any of these features occurs in a manuscript, it probably contains a 
hypomnema.!!? 

As more and more papyri came to light of works similar to hypomnemata yet 
not exhibiting all of Lobel's features, generic reflections on the hypomnemata 
and other categories of ancient scholarly literature deepened. Emphasising 
the historical development of the hypomnemata into scholia and the formal 
fluidity of these papyrus commentaries? Graziano Arrighetti proposed a 


between Jewish and classical studies; see, e.g., her “Configuring the Text in Biblical 
Studies,’ in A Teacher for All Generations: Essays in Honor of James C. VanderKam, ed. Eric 
F. Mason et al., JSJSup 153 (Leiden: Brill, 2012), 3-22. For an application of some insights 
from classical studies to the Pesharim see also Hartog, "Pesher as Commentary." 

116 Cf. Jassen, "The Pesharim and the Rise of Commentary,’ 372. 

117 Cf my comments on the blurry distinction between running and non-running commen- 
taries on pp. 105-7. 

118  POxy. 20109; idem, P Oxy. 21:95; idem, P.Oxy. 25:35. 

119 On which see also Nigel G. Wilson, “A Chapter in the History of Scholia" cQ (1967): 
244-56; idem, “Scholiasts and Commentators,” GRBS 47 (2007): 39-70; Herwig Maehler, 
“Die Scholien der Papyri in ihrem Verhältnis zu den Scholiencorpora der Handschriften,’ 
in La philologie grecque à l'époque hellénistique et romaine, ed. Franco Montanari, EAC 40 
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broad approach and subsumed even some borderline cases under the term 
"hypomnema."2? The work of Eric Turner and Marina del Fabbro implies a 
similar approach.!?! In response to these studies, Franco Montanari developed 
a more refined system of classifying ancient scholarly literature, arguing for 
more exact categories and definitions.?? For Montanari, hypomnemata are 
writings that distinguish between lemmata and interpretations; provide phil- 
ological-exegetical expositions of their base texts; and employ critical sigla.!2? 
This combination of features sets the hypomnemata apart from other works 
of ancient scholarship. 

Montanari's work set the stage for most subsequent discussions of Greek 
commentary writing, including the recent treatment by Schironi. Like 
Montanari, Schironi accepts the structure of the hypomnemata, with its ex- 
plicit distinction between the base text and its interpretation, as the main char- 
acteristic of the genre. But Schironi also emphasises the osmotic relationship 


(Geneva: Hardt, 1994), 95-141; Kathleen McNamee, “Missing Links in the Development 
of Scholia," GRBS 36 (1995): 399-414; eadem, "Another Chapter in the History of Scholia," 
CQ 48 (1998): 269-88; Marco Stroppa, "Some Remarks Regarding Commentaries on Codex 
from Late Antiquity,” TiC 1 (2009): 298-327 (324-27). 

120 “Hypomnemata e scholia: Alcuni problemi," MPL 2 (1977): 49-67; idem, Poeti, eruditi e 
biografi: Momenti della riflessione dei Greci sulla letteratura (Pisa: Giardini, 1987), 190-94. 
Arrighetti has a keen eye for the peculiarities of individual manuscripts and leaves open 
the possibility of the existence of "differenti generi di hypomnemata” (“Hypomnemata e 
scholia; 50). 

121 Turner, Greek Papyri; Marina del Fabbro, “Il commentario nella tradizione papiracea,’ 
SP 18 (1979): 69-132. Turner's treatment, like Arrighetti's, depends on Lobel. Del Fabbro 
is more idiosyncratic: she may refer to Turner, but shows no knowledge of Lobel's and 
Arrighetti's work. The strength of her contribution lies in her descriptions of manuscripts, 
not so much in their generic classification. 

122 See, e.g., his "Gli homerica su papiro: Per una distinzione di generi, in Graziano Arrighetti 
et al., Filologia e critica letteraria della Grecita, RFC 11 (Pisa: Giardini, 1984), 125-38; idem, 
“Filologia omerica antica nei papiri,” in Proceedings of the xvi11 International Congress of 
Papyrology: Athens 25-31 May 1986, ed. Basil G. Mandilaras (Athens: Greek Papyrological 
Society, 1988), 337-44; idem, "Glossario, parafrasi, 'edizione commentata' nei papiri,” in 
I classici greci e i loro commentatori: Dai papiri ai marginalia rinascimentali: Atti del cov- 
egno Rovereto, 20 ottobre 2006, ed. Guido Avezzü and Paolo Scattolin, MARDA 10 (Rovereto: 
Accademia Roveretana degli agiati, 2006), 9—15; idem, "La papirologia omerica: Temi, 
problemi, prospettive," in I papiri omerici: Atti del convegno internazionale di studi: Firenze, 
9-10 giugno 20n, ed. Guido Bastianini and Angelo Casanova, sTP 14 (Florence: Istituto 
papirologico G. Vitelli, 2012), 1-16. 

123 “Gli homerica su papiro," 126. 
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between the contents of the hypomnemata and other genres of scholarly 
literature: 


We can define rather precisely how an ancient commentary (hypomne- 
ma) looked like physically (form), but its content (function) is not easy to 
distinguish from the content of other scholarly products.!?* 


So, according to Schironi, hypomnemata, syngrammata, hypotheseis, scholia, 
and lexica may each exhibit a different shape; but the contents of these vari- 
ous types of scholarly literature can be very similar, and information from one 
genre can be included into another. 

If the hypomnemata are commentaries, therefore, this does not mean that 
all Greek commentaries are hypomnemata. Hypomnemata are a special kind 
of commentaries, which reflect the type of literary-philological exegesis prac- 
ticed in the Alexandrian Library and Museum. This view on hypomnemata ex- 
cludes other types of scholarly literature that exhibit the commentary form. 
According to this definition, Philo's commentaries on the Pentateuch; Galen's 
commentaries on medicine; Homeric paraphrases;!*5 or the Mythographicus 
Homericus6 cannot be called hypomnemata. Reversely, the hypomnemata 
included in this study all reflect Alexandrian textual scholarship. 


3.2.1 Hypomnema Manuscripts Included in This Study 

John Lundon has published a helpful survey of hypomnemata on the Iliad and 
the Odyssey.'?? His list offers the basis for this study, with some adaptations in 
light of more recent publications. 


124 "Greek Commentaries," 400. 

125  Paraphrases resemble hypomnemata because they exhibit the same bifold structure. On 
Homeric paraphrases see José A. Fernández Delgado, “Paräfrasis homéricas en papiros, 
tablillas y óstraka," Ec 15 (2011): 3-45; idem, "La parafrasi omerica nei papiri scolastici," in 
Ipapiri omerici, 159—76. 

126 The Mythographus Homericus is a running commentary on the Homeric epics, dealing 
with mythological issues and consisting of a succession of so-called historiai (iotopiaı). 
See pp. 208-9. 

127 "Homeric Commentaries on Papyrus: A Survey,” in Ancient Scholarship and Grammar: 
Archetypes, Concepts and Contexts, ed. Stephanos Matthaios, Franco Montanari, and 
Antonios Rengakos, TiCSup 8 (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2011), 159-79. 
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TABLE 1 Hypomnema manuscripts included in this study 
Designation TM Number? 
BKT 10.16897° None 
P.Berol. inv. 17151 65870 
P.Berol. inv. 9960 60307 
P.Cairo JE 60566 60423 
P.Daris inv. 118 60594 
P.Giss.Lit. 2.8 61134 
P.Mich. inv. 1206 60948 
P.Oxy. 2.221v 60508 
P.Oxy. 8.1086* 61148 
P.Oxy. 8.1087 61125 
P.Oxy. 24.2397 60277 
P.Oxy. 65.4451 61158 
P.Oxy. 65.4452 60568 
P.Oxy. 76.5095% None 

P.Ryl. 1.24 60266 
P.Wash.Univ. 2.63 61216 


a These numbers refer to the Trismegistos database at 
http://www.trismegistos.org (last accessed 28 March, 
2017), where a description of these manuscripts, 
references to their editions, and references to the 
secondary literature may be found. Recently published 
manuscripts have not been assigned a TM number yet. 
As this table offers TM numbers for all hypomnema 
manuscripts included in this study I will for the sake of 
readability exclude these numbers in the remainder of 
this book. 

b Lundon refers to this manuscript as “BKT #.’ 

c See Plate 1. 

d Absent from Lundon’s list. 
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3.2.2 Hypomnema Manuscripts Excluded from This Study 

Three papyri Del Fabbro classifies as commentaries on the Iliad are absent from 
my list.128 First, the presence of lines from the Iliad surrounded by prose text in 
P.Hamb. 2.136 suggested to its editor that this manuscript contains a hypomne- 
ma on the Iliad.!2? More recently, however, P.Hamb. 2.136 has been shown to 
contain an anthology rather than a commentary.!?? Secondly, P.Oxy. 3.418 was 
initially published as a scholia collection. Its mythological content had already 
triggered Arrighetti's attention?! and Montanari classified the manuscript as 
a fragment of the Mythographus Homericus.!?? Finally, Ps112.1276 is a para- 
phrase, not a commentary.!33 


3.3 “Pesher” 

The designation “Pesher” carries various meanings, and scholars have dis- 
agreed on whether the term can serve as the name of a genre of exegeti- 
cal literature.?^ In 1981, George Brooke delivered a landmark study on the 


128 An interesting case is P.Nic. inv. 72 (TM 60463). Del Fabbro omits this manuscript from 
her analysis, even though it had been designated a commentary already in 1893. See Jules 
Nicole, “Fragments inédits d'un commentaire de Iliade,” RPA 17 (1893): 109-15. There is 
no reason to include it here, as scholars now doubt that it contains a commentary. See 
Alexandra Trachsel and Paul Schubert, "Une description de la topographie de Troie dans 
un papyrus de Genéve (Pack? 1204): Réédition,' MH 56 (1999): 222-37; Wolfgang Luppe, 
"Ein Nachtrag zum Genfer Topographie-Papyrus Pack? 1204," MH 57 (2000): 237-39. 

129 Bruno Snell, PHamb. 2:85-86. 

130 See Georges Nachtergael, "Fragments d'anthologies homériques (P.Strasb. inv. 2374; 
P.Graec. Vindob. 26740; P.Hamb. 11,136) CdÉ 46 (1971): 344-51 (348-50); Monique van 
Rossum-Steenbeek, “The so-called ‘Homeric Anthologies’, in Akten des 21. internationalen 
Papyrologenkongresses, Berlin, 13.-19.8.1995, ed. Bärbel Kramer et al., AfPB 3 (Stuttgart: 
Teubner, 1997), 991-95 (993-94); Lundon, “Homeric Commentaries on Papyrus,” 164. 

131 “Hypomnemata e scholia; 51-52. 

132 “The Mythographus Homericus,’ in Greek Literary Theory after Aristotle: A Collection of 
Papers in honour of D.M. Schenkeveld, ed. LGL Abbenes, Simon R. Slings, and Ineke Sluiter 
(Amsterdam: vu University Press, 1995), 135-72 (155-59); see also Monique van Rossum- 
Steenbeek, Greek Readers’ Digests? Studies on a Selection of Subliterary Papyri, MnS 175 
(Leiden: Brill, 1998), 279-80. 

133 See Joseph Spooner, Nine Homeric Papyri from Oxyrhynchus, sTP 1 (Florence: Istituto pa- 
pirologico G. Vitelli, 2002), 24; Fernández Delgado, “Paräfrasis homéricas," 8-11; idem, “La 
parafrasi omerica,” 160-62. 

134 An extensive overview of the debate is provided in Nicolò Rizzolo, Pesher: L'interpretazione 
della Parola per la fine dei giorni: Studio sul genere letterario dei Pesharym, ÉB 73 (Leuven: 
Peeters, 2017). Unfortunately the book appeared too late for me to include its findings in 
this study. 
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definition of “Pesher.”!3° Responding to previous attempts to characterise the 
Pesharim as “midrash” or “commentary,” or to understand “Pesher” as a genre 
in its own right, Brooke proposed a hierarchical approach to "Pesher, in which 
he distinguished between primary factors (structure) and secondary factors 
(hermeneutical methods) of the genre. His final conclusion is that the primary 
and secondary factors of “Pesher” are the same as that of *midrash" (as Renée 
Bloch had defined it!36). Hence, 


providing it is recognized that midrash as literary genre is now a broad 
enough category to require qualification in every instance as to its prov- 
enance (e.g., rabbinic, New Testament, etc.), we may conclude that the 
commentaries through their combination of primary (structural) and 
secondary (methodological) factors are to be properly classified as 
Qumran midrash.... So pesher as commonly understood is no more than 
a sub-genre, and it may well be preferable to drop the word and all its as- 
sociated complications that are too often forgotten.!37 


Brooke's study has been the starting point for any subsequent work on the 
Pesher genre, but some aspects of it have been rightly criticised. To begin with, 
scholars today tend to stress the variety among the Pesharim more expressly 
than Brooke did in 1981.138 Consequently, they acknowledge the provisional 
nature of the definitions of “Pesher” they put forward.?? Furthermore, the 
association of the Pesharim with the rabbinic Midrashim has been felt to be 
problematic in view of the differences between these types of commentary.!4° 
Finally, literary criticism has developed new approaches towards genre, which 


135 “Qumran Pesher: Towards the Redefinition of a Genre,’ RevQ 10/40 (1981): 483-503. 

136 “Midrash,” in Supplément au Dictionnaire de la Bible, ed. Louis Pirot, André Pirot, and 
Henri Cazelles (Paris: Letouzey et Ané, 1957), 4/51263-1281. 

137 “Qumran Pesher,” 502-3. 

138 Brooke did point out the structural differences between various kinds of pesher (“Qumran 
Pesher" 497-501). In his final definition, however, structure did serve as a primary fac- 
tor of the pesher genre. In some of his later works, Brooke paid more explicit attention 
to formal variety among the Pesharim; see, e.g., "Thematic Commentaries on Prophetic 
Scriptures,” in Biblical Interpretation at Qumran, 134-57. 

139 Timothy Lim stresses that “Pesher as a genre of scriptural interpretation is a scholarly 
construct” (Pesharim, 53); and Shani Tzoref points out that her definition “is more de- 
scriptive than prescriptive, and is more integrative than hierarchical” in comparison to 
Brooke's (“Qumran Pesharim,’ 110-11, n. 1). 

140 See pp. 6-7. 
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must be incorporated in the study of the Pesharim as a genre of Jewish scrip- 
tural interpretation.!^! 

In the wake of these developments, Brooke has become more reluctant to as- 
sociate Pesher with midrash.!*? Taking into account the current state of literary 
criticism and its thinking about genre, he has promoted a broad approach to 
generic definitions of Scripture and exegesis in Early Judaism, emphasising the 
heuristic nature of categories such as “Rewritten Scripture" or *Pesher."4? From 
a different perspective, Robert Williamson's study of the Pesharim in terms of 
prototype theory has the same effect.!** Williamson defines the explicit quo- 
tation of their base texts; the use of a peser formula; and the identification of 
a figure in the base text with a contemporary figure as the compulsory char- 
acteristics of the Pesher genre. Other factors are not compulsory, and merely 
serve to situate certain writings closer to or farther removed from the proto- 
typical Pesher. For both Williamson and Brooke, therefore, the Pesharim are 
characterised by certain structural features as well as by their contents, but the 
Pesher genre is a fluid one, overlapping with several other types of early Jewish 
exegetical literature. In line with the approach to commentaries explicated 
above, this study concentrates on the so-called "continuous" Pesharim,!#° but I 
include information from other types of exegetical literature when necessary. 


3.31 Pesher Manuscripts Included in This Study 

Maurya Horgan's collection of fifteen Pesharim is the basis for this study.!*6 She 
lists four manuscripts (3Q4, 4Q168, 4Q172, and 4Q173 5) in an appendix and 
doubts their identification as Pesharim.^" Of these manuscripts I include only 


141 Newsom, “Pairing Research Questions and Theories of Genre," 270-76 offers a helpful 
overview. 

142 See "From Bible to Midrash: Approaches to Biblical Interpretation in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls by Modern Interpreters,” in Northern Lights on the Dead Sea Scrolls: Proceedings 
of the Nordic Qumran Network 2003-2006, ed. Anders Klostergaard Petersen et al., STDJ 80 
(Leiden: Brill, 2009), 1-19. 

143 "Genre Theory, Rewritten Bible and Pesher" 333-35. 

144 Robert Williamson, Jr., *Pesher: A Cognitive Model of the Genre,” DSD 17 (2010): 336-60. 

145 The distinction between “continuous” and “thematic” Pesharim, which Jean Carmignac 
first proposed in his “Le document de Qumran sur Melkisédeq," RevQ 7/27 (1970): 342—78, 
is problematic. Nonetheless, many scholars of the Pesharim explicitly or implicitly ac- 
knowledge atleast the heuristic value of Carmignac's categories. 

146 Pesharim: Qumran Interpretations of Biblical Books, CBQMS 8 (Washington, pc: The 
Catholic Biblical Association of America, 1979). 

147 InPrTspssP 6B, Horgan includes 3Q4, 4Q168, and 4Q172 as Pesharim. She excludes 4Q173 
5, which she publishes separately as “House of Stumbling Fragment (4Q173a = 4Q173 frg. 5 
olim)" See below. 
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4Q168 in my list. John Strugnell closely connected this manuscript with 40166 
and 4Q167 and suggested some re-arrangements of fragments between 4Q167 
and 4Q168.!8 In light of these ties between 4Q167 and 4Q168, it seemed ap- 
propriate to include 4Q168 here, even if it may contain something else than a 
Pesher.!# 


TABLE 2 Pesher manuscripts included in this study 


Number Name 

1014 1QPesher on Micah 
1Q15 1QPesher on Zephaniah 
1Q16 1QPesher on Psalms 
None Pesher on Habakkuk 
40161 Pesher on Isaiah A 
40162 Pesher on Isaiah B 
4Q163 Pesher on Isaiah C 
4Q164 Pesher on Isaiah D 
4Q165 Pesher on Isaiah E 
4Q1662 Pesher on Hosea A 
4Q167 Pesher on Hosea B 
4Q168 4QPesher on Micah (?) 
4Q169 Pesher on Nahum 
4Q170 4QPesher on Zephaniah 
40171 4QPesher on Psalms A 
4Q173 4QPesher on Psalms B 


a Inthe preliminary publications of 4Q166 and 4Q167 the 
names of these manuscripts were reversed, i.e., 4Q167 
was known as Pesher Hosea A and 4Q166 as Pesher 
Hosea B. See John M. Allegro, “Further Light on the 
History of the Qumran Sect,” JBL 75 (1956): 89-95 
(4Q167); idem, “A Recently Discovered Fragment of a 
Commentary on Hosea from Qumran's Fourth Cave,” 
JBL 78 (1959):142, 145-47 (4Q166). Allegro corrected 
these names in his editio princeps (DJD 5:31-36). 


148 “Notes en marge du volume v des « Discoveries in the Judaean Desert of Jordan »,’ RevQ 
7/26 (1970): 163-276 (199, 203). 

149 The largest part of this manuscript (frgs. 1 and 3) yield only scriptural text. Thus, it is pos- 
sible that 4Q168 is a copy of a biblical manuscript. See Horgan, Pesharim, 262. 
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93.3.2 Pesher Manuscripts Excluded from This Study 

The fragments collected as 4Q172 do not constitute an individual manuscript, 
but are a mixed collection of fragments that John Allegro considered similar 
to those of the Pesharim. Some fragments have been assigned to other man- 
uscripts, but most of them remain unidentified.5° Moreover, fragment 5 of 
4Q173, whose identity remains debated,!>! does not belong with the rest of 
4Q173'52 and is thus excluded from this list. 

More problematic are manuscripts that contain quotations from Scripture 
interspersed with something else. The presence of quotations from Isaiah in 
3Q4 led Roland de Vaux to classify this manuscript as a Pesher.!?® De Vaux's 
identification is probable, but the manuscript lacks explicit markers of the 
Pesher genre, such as introductory formulae with the word wa. Therefore, it 
is excluded from this study.!°* The same holds for 5Q10, which was published 
under the title "Écrit avec citations de Malachie,"55 but which Jean Carmignac 
suggested could have been a Pesher56 The most doubtful case is 4Q253a. 
Brooke argued that this fragment stems from a commentary on Malachi.!?” It 
does not contain the term ?w5,58 but it does have the preposition 99 (4Q253a 
1i5). In the same line it might refer to “the Teacher of Righteousness.” These 
features may qualify the fragment as a Pesher,? but certainty is beyond reach, 
and the fragment is excluded from this study. 


150 Cf. Lim, Pesharim, 13-14. 

151 See most recently Søren Holst, *4Q173a: A Part of An Eschatological Midrash?” in The 
Mermaid and the Partridge: Essays from the Copenhagen Conference on Revising Texts 
from Cave Four, ed. George J. Brooke and Jesper Hogenhaven, sTDJ 96 (Leiden: Brill, 2011), 
119-27. 

152 So already Strugnell, “Notes en marge,” 219-20. 

153 "Exploration de la région de Qumrán: Rapport préliminaire, RB 60 (1953): 540-61 
(555-57 and plate XXIVb); see also Maurice Baillet, Jozef T. Milik, and Roland de Vaux, 
DJD 3:95-96. 

154 Cf. Horgan, Pesharim, 260; Lim, Pesharim, 15. 

155  Baillet, Milik, and De Vaux, DJD 3:180. 

156 “Vestiges d'un Pesher de Malachie?” RevQ 4/13 (1963): 97-100. 

157 Brooke initially presented these fragments as belonging to 4Q253 (Commentary on 
Genesis B), but presents 4Q253a as a separate manuscript in his editio princeps of 4Q253. 
See his *4Q253: A Preliminary Edition,’ yss 40 (1995): 227-39; idem, DJD 22:209-15. 
Eibert Tigchelaar informs me that the handwriting and the physical features of 4Q253 
and 4Q253a do not necessitate the conclusion that these fragments stem from different 
manuscripts. 

158  DSSSE 1:506 reconstructs bp nwa in 4Q253a 1 i 5, but this is uncertain. 

159 Dy is a very common word, but is often employed in interpretation formulae in the 
Pesharim. 4Q253a 1i 5 reads PTYN. If this is part of the phrase 7971 171 (“the Teacher of 
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4 Outline of This Book 


This book consists of three parts, which each contain an opening chapter 
followed by two chapters that compare a single aspect of the hypomnema- 
ta and the Pesharim. The first part concentrates on the physical features of 
commentary manuscripts and how these reveal the scholarly character of the 
hypomnemata and the Pesharim as wellasthe connections between the schol- 
arly traditions reflected in these commentaries. Chapter 2 introduces the types 
of communities I hold responsible for producing these commentaries and of- 
fers a survey of intellectual culture and intellectual networks in Hellenistic and 
Roman Egypt and Palestine. Chapters 3 and 4 are devoted to the physical fea- 
tures ofthe hypomnemata and the Pesharim. These chapters demonstrate that 
both types of commentary reflect the same type of scholarly or intellectual ac- 
tivity, even if individual hypomnemata and Pesharim fulfil different functions. 

The second part deals with the structure of commentaries. Chapter 5 shows 
how the bifold structure of commentaries creates a particular kind of rheto- 
ric for these exegetical writings. In chapters 6 and 7 I compare how the hy- 
pomnemata and the Pesharim express this rhetoric. This analysis will yield 
both similarities and differences. To begin with the latter: whereas the struc- 
ture of the hypomnemata promotes a multifaceted tradition of scholarship 
and exegesis that values scholarly argument and debate, the make-up of the 
Pesharim reflects a more unified tradition of exegesis that is based on prophet- 
ic authority and blends together the vicissitudes of the Qumran movement 
and the scriptural base text of its commentaries. At the same time, the macro- 
structural similarities between the hypomnemata and the Pesharim exemplify 
the transmission of knowledge throush intellectual networks in the Hellenistic 
and Roman eras. In these periods running commentaries are rare. Hence, the 
Pesher commentators seem to have adopted this format and structure from 
the Alexandrian tradition of commentary writing which the hypomnemata 
represent. 

The third part discusses the hermeneutical assumptions and resources of 
the Pesharim and the hypomnemata. Again, the comparison will point out 
both similarities and differences. The hermeneutical assumptions of both 
types of commentary are different: the hypomnemata imply the notion of 
Homer as a conscious author and present him almost as a timeless source of 
wisdom. The Pesharim, on the other hand, emphasise the different positions 
in the course of history of the ancient prophet and the Pesher commentators. 


Righteousness”), this may support the identification of this fragment as part of a Pesher, 
as this form of the expression (with the article) occurs only in the Pesharim. 
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As a result, the hypomnemata favour co-textual readings of their lemmata and 
embody the ideal of all-round 'EXqvteyóc, whilst the Pesharim often present 
their readers with non-co-textual interpretations focused on the historical 
memory of the movement in which the Pesharim originated. In spite of these 
differences, the hypomnemata and the Pesharim also often use the same ex- 
egetical resources. This shows that these two commentary traditions belonged 
to broader exegetical traditions in the ancient world, which presumably incor- 
porated Mesopotamian and Egyptian traditions as well. 


CHAPTER 2 


The Hypomnemata and the Pesharim as 
Expressions of Intellectual Culture 


The Pesharim and the hypomnemata are the result of intense intellectual ac- 
tivity. As these commentaries engender a dialogue between their base texts 
and their interpretations, the commentators responsible for them must not 
only have an intimate knowledge of the base text, but also be capable of mak- 
ing that text relevant and acceptable in their own time and place.! In antiquity 
even more than today, such profound engagement with written texts was nota 
common activity. It required specialists: intellectuals and scholars devoted to 
textual scholarship? and to communicating their findings to their audiences. 

These scholars and intellectuals rarely worked in isolation. Though the con- 
tributions of individual scholars and the possibility of personal innovations 
must not be ignored,? commentaries and other works of scholarship tend to be 
based in and originate from communal settings. Brian Stock, in his analysis of 
Christian “heresies” in the nth century CE, speaks of such communal settings 
as "textual communities." What characterises these communities is the central 
place they allot to texts: 


1 Asl see it, “interpretation” is about bridging the gap that separates the base text from its 
readers; Wolfgang Raible helpfully speaks of interpretation as "Umkodierung": "Arten des 
Kommentierens—Arten der Sinnbildung—Arten des Verstehens: Spielarten der generisch- 
en Intertextualität,’ in Text und Kommentar, ed. Jan Assmann and Burkhard Gladigow, ALK 4 
(Munich: Fink, 1995), 51-73. Thus, commentators are essentially bridge-builders connecting 
the base text with its readers— which does not mean that commentaries always serve a mod- 
est mediating role. 

2 The notion of "textual scholarship" I endorse in this book is broader than the modern 
definition of the field as it is laid out in, e.g., David C. Greetham, Textual Scholarship: An 
Introduction (New York: Garland, 1994). In the period I will be discussing no clear boundaries 
between the various subdisciplines of textual scholarship existed. For me, "textual scholar- 
ship" refers to any self-conscious engagement with written texts. It includes aspects of trans- 
mission, interpretation, paraphrase or rewriting, and translation. 

3 Cfhow George Brooke points to the role of collective and personal memory in processes of 
rewriting Scripture in his “Memory, Cultural Memory and Rewriting Scripture,” in Rewritten 
Bible after Fifty Years: Texts, Terms, or Techniques? A Last Dialogue with Geza Vermes, ed. József 
Zsengellér, JSJSup 166 (Leiden: Brill, 2014), 19-36. 
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Eleventh-century dissenters may not have shared profound doctrinal 
similarities or common social origins, but they demonstrated a parallel 
use of texts, both to structure the internal behaviour of the groups’ mem- 
bers and to provide solidarity against the outside world.* 


Stock adds that "textual communities" need not be studying communities, in 
the sense that each member engaged in textual study. Rather, “what was es- 
sential to a textual community was not a written version of a text... but an 
individual who ... utilized it for reforming a group's though and action.”> A 
slightly different notion was developed by Roger Chartier. Basing himself both 
on Stock and on Stanley Fish's work on “interpretive communities,’ Chartier 
combines the study of material, literary, and social aspects of reading process- 
es to illuminate how “communities of readers" use and explain their texts." 
Stock and Chartier may be usefully applied to shed light on the type of 
groups that produced the hypomnemata and the Pesharim.? It should be borne 
in mind, however, that the communities behind these commentaries were not 
just groups of "readers" attributing great significance to "texts." At least some of 
the members of these groups were engaged in the active study and meditation 


4 The Implications of Literacy: Written Language and Models of Interpretation in the Eleventh 
and Twelfth Centuries (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1983), 90. 

5 The Implications of Literacy, go. 

6 Is There a Text in This Class? The Authority of Interpretive Communities (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1980). 

7 The Order of Books: Readers, Authors, and Libraries in Europe between the Fourteenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries, trans. L.G. Cochrane (Stanford, cA: Stanford University Press, 1994), 
1-23. 

8 The work of Stock and Chartier has been helpfully applied in the study of Ancient Judaism 
and Christianity by others. Tom Thatcher and Catherine Hezser employ Stock's insights 
to pinpoint the existence of "textual communities" in Second Temple Judaism. See Tom 
Thatcher, “Literacy, Textual Communities, and Josephus’ Jewish War,’ JSJ 29 (1998): 123-142; 
Catherine Hezser, Jewish Literacy in Roman Palestine, TSAJ 81 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 
2001), 196-99. Note that Thatcher and Hezser differ in their definition of "textual communi- 
ties" Whilst Thatcher stresses the symbolic value of texts for such groups, Hezser speaks in a 
more restricted fashion of "sets of people who commonly read and discuss particular texts 
together" (197). 

Chartier's work inspires Kim Haines-Eitzen's contributions on the identity and activities 
of Early Christian scribes. See her Guardians of Letters: Literacy, Power, and the Transmitters 
of Early Christian Literature (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2000); also eadem, "The 
Social History of Early Christian Scribes,’ in The Text of the New Testament in Contemporary 
Research: Essays on the Status Quaestionis, ed. Bart D. Ehrman and Michael W. Holmes, 
2d ed., NTTSD 42 (Leiden: Brill, 2013), 479-95. 
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of texts. They were what Dirk Obbink calls “serious readers.” Such a “serious 
reader” is “someone who demonstrates the inclination and the ability, as for- 
mulated by Youtie, to look beyond the perplexities of rapid writing to the flow 
of meaning through a text”? The hypomnemata and the Pesharim reflect this 
intellectual activity; they are the work of scholars and intellectuals.!° 

These intellectual communities were not strictly bound geographically. 
Nor, so it appears, were they wholly self-centred. As I intend to show in the 
next pages, hypomnemata were written and consulted in intellectual groups 
throughout Egypt. Likewise, the Pesharim originated in a Jewish movement 
whose members lived in different places in Palestine." In these various locali- 
ties, members of one intellectual group met members of other groups. These 
encounters, whether they be centred at a court, temple, or other institution or 
were more incidental, created intellectual networks through which scholarly 
communities exchanged knowledge between them. 


1 Scribes and Scholars 


This and the next chapters argue that the hypomnemata and the Pesharim 
originate from similar kinds of intellectual communities. An a priori problem 
with this idea concerns the different terms employed in classical and Jewish 
studies to refer to the members of such intellectual groups. These terminologi- 
cal differences run the risk of concealing similarities between the individuals 
and groups who wrote and consulted commentaries in the Hellenistic and 
Roman period. 

In classical studies and papyrology, persons engaged in the production 
and transmission of scholarly literature are known as "scribes" and "scholars." 
Scribes are responsible for the technical procedures of manuscript production, 
scholars for the contents of these manuscripts.’ Literary authors rarely wrote 


9 "Readers and Intellectuals in Oxyrhynchus: A City and Its Texts, ed. Alan K. Bowman 
etal, GRM 93 (London: Egypt Exploration Society, 2007), 271-86 (273). The quotation is 
from Herbert C. Youtie, The Textual Criticism of Documentary Papyri, 2d ed., BICSSup 33 
(London: University of London, 1974), 5. 

10  CfObbink, “Readers and Intellectuals,’ 273: “The resulting activity we might term schol- 
arship or exegesis or education, and would embrace scholars from beginners and their 
teachers on the lower end of the scale to editors of texts." 

11 See pp. 26-28. 

12 Soin Eric G. Turner, “Scribes and Scholars" in Oxyrhynchus, 256-61; L.D. Reynolds and 
Nigel G. Wilson, Scribes and Scholars: A Guide to the Transmission of Greek and Latin 
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their own works, but often turned to scribes to put their works to writing.!? 
“Scribes,” in this scenario, can be taken as professionals who had received a spe- 
cialised training.” This training need not imply a sustained degree of literacy: 
some scribes may have been barely able to recognise what they were writing,” 
others may have been more capable. Differences between scribes concerned 
not just their professional capabilities, but also their social position.!6 But even 
then, scribes rarely belonged to the higher echelons of Greek society.!” Unlike 
the ancient Near East,!8 the Greek world knew of no well-defined social class 


Literature, 3d ed. (Oxford: Clarendon, 1991); William A. Johnson, Bookrolls and Scribes in 
Oxyrhynchus (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 2004). 

13 See, e.g., Raymond J. Starr, "The Circulation of Literary Texts in the Roman World,” cQ 37 
(1987): 213-23; Tiziano Dorandi, “Den Autoren über die Schulter geschaut: Arbeitsweise 
und Autographie bei den antiken Schriftstellern,’ ZPE 87 (1991): 1-33; idem, "Tradierung 
der Texte im Altertum; Buchwesen," in Einleitung in die griechische Philologie, ed. Heinz- 
Günther Nesselrath (Stuttgart: Teubner 1997), 3-16; Haines-Eitzen, Guardians of Letters, 
21-40; Johnson, Bookrolls and Scribes, 157-60. 

For clarity's sake I restrict my attention to the writing of literary and subliterary works 
rather than documents. By this I do not mean to imply that the scribes doing these two 
kinds of work were very different; in fact, one and the same individual could have been 
employed in the production of both literary and documentary texts. See Haines-Eitzen, 
Guardians of Letters, 32—34 (with references). 

14 Johnson, Bookrolls and Scribes, 157—60. 

15 Herm. Vis. 24.4 may reflect this reality. 

16 Cf. the survey in Herbert C. Youtie, “YIIOTPA®EY2: The Social Impact of Illiteracy in 
Graeco-Roman Egypt,’ ZPE 17 (1975): 201-21 (217). 

17 See, eg. Dominique Jaillard, "Memory, Writing, Authority: The Place of the Scribe in 
Greek Polytheistic Practice (Sixth to Fourth Centuries BCE), in Writing the Bible: Scribes, 
Scribalism and Script, ed. Philip R. Davies and Thomas Rómer (Durham: Acumen, 2013), 
23-34. See also Peter Parsons, “Copyists of Oxyrhynchus,” in Oxyrhynchus, 262-70, who 
speaks about “copyists” rather than “scribes,” because “the book-transcriber of Roman 
Egypt has a low profile" (262). 

The marginal position of scribes might have to do with the position of writing in 
certain currents of Greek society. If Plato (Phaedr. 274c-275d) is anyone to go by, some 
Greeks considered writing with suspicion. See Loveday Alexander, "The Living Voice: 
Scepticism towards the Written Word in Early Christian and Graeco-Roman Texts,’ in 
The Bible in Three Dimensions: Essays in Celebration of Forty Years of Biblical Studies in 
the University of Sheffield, ed. David J.A. Clines, Stephen E. Fowl, and Stanley E. Porter, 
JSOTSup 87 (Sheffield: JsoT Press, 1990), 220-47. 

18 Onancient Near Eastern scribes see Laurie E. Pearce, "The Scribes and Scholars of Ancient 
Mesopotamia,’ in Civilizations of the Ancient Near East, ed. Jack M. Sasson et al. (New York: 
Scribner, 1995), 2265-78. 
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of “scribes,”!? and scribal activity was not restricted to institutions such as the 
temple or the court. 

Greek "scholars" rarely constituted a distinct class either—especially in the 
pre-Hellenistic era 20 Most prominent among the pre-Hellenistic intelligentsia 
were sophists and philosophers. These were probably the first to collect books 
and to compose scholarly works on Homer and other authors.?! Aristotle, 
for instance, assembled a small library and wrote a Homeric Problems.?? In 
Hellenistic times, scholars in the Alexandrian Library and Museum were 
known as grammatikoi; those connected with the Pergamene Library, pos- 
sibly as a reactionary move, were designated kritikoi.?3 But intellectual activ- 
ity was not restricted to these institutions. Scholarly and intellectual activity 
flourished across Egypt, and the individuals engaged in these activities con- 
stituted intellectual networks in which knowledge was exchanged.?* Even if 
intellectual culture in Hellenistic-Roman Egypt was beyond the reach of most 
people 28 Greek textual scholarship was not the prerequisite of a narrow, insti- 
tutionalised elite, but thrived in a wide variety of contexts. 


19 Inthe Hellenistic period, when the growth of the empire necessitated a class of scribes in- 
volved in administration, it consisted for a large part of Egyptians. See Maria R. Falivene, 
“Government, Management, Literacy: Aspects of Ptolemaic Administration in the Early 
Ptolemaic Period,’ As 22 (1991): 203-27; Gilles Gorre, “A Religious Continuity between the 
Dynastic and Ptolemaic Periods? Self-Representation and Identity of Egyptian Priests in 
the Ptolemaic Period (332-30 BCE),” in Shifting Social Imaginaries in the Hellenistic Period: 
Narrations, Practices, and Images, ed. Eftychia Stavrianopoulou, MnS 363 (Leiden: Brill, 
2013), 99-114 (esp. 106-11); Sylvie Honigman, "Intercultural Exchanges in the Hellenistic 
East: The Respective Roles of Temples, Royal Offices, Courts, and Gymnasia,” in Centres 
and Peripheries in the Early Second Temple Period, ed. Ehud Ben Zvi and Christoph Levin, 
FAT 108 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2016), 49-78. 

20 ` We do find the term pepaideumenoi, which refers to the intelligentsia in general. 

21 On pre-Hellenistic private book collections see Dorandi, “Tradierung der Texte,” 11-12. 

22 See Rudolf Pfeiffer, History of Classical Scholarship: From the Beginnings to the End of the 
Hellenistic Age (Oxford: Clarendon, 1968), 69—74. 

23 On these two designations see Pfeiffer, History of Classical Scholarship, 157-59. 

24 Eric Turner did instrumental work on these networks in his “Scribes and Scholars"; idem, 
Greek Papyri: An Introduction, 2d ed. (Oxford: Clarendon, 1980; repr. 2006), 74-96, 100-12. 
More recent contributions include Obbink, “Readers and Intellectuals"; Haines-Eitzen, 
Guardians of Letters, 77-104; William A. Johnson, Readers and Reading Culture in the High 
Roman Empire: A Study of Elite Communities, CICS (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2010), 
179-99; Amin Benaissa, "Greek Language, Education, and Literary Culture," in The Oxford 
Handbook of Roman Egypt, ed. Christina Riggs (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2012), 
526—42 (esp. 532—35). 

25 Although in the Hellenistic era literacy rates may have increased in comparison with earli- 
er periods, it would be an exaggeration to speak of Hellenistic-Roman Egypt as a "literate" 
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Things are different in Jewish studies. Modern scholars working in this dis- 
cipline exhibit a keen interest in “scribes” and their activities, whilst attention 
to “scholars” is limited. This situation reflects the diverse and scant sources for 
Second Temple Jewish scribal culture. Two main sources can be distinguished: 
references to "scribes" in Jewish literature and the material characteristics of 
manuscripts produced by "scribes." These sources are rarely treated together.?® 
As a result, modern scholars use the term "scribe" in different ways, depending 
on the sources they consulted.?7 

In the nineteenth century, references to grammateis, nomodidaskaloi, and 
sópherím in Jewish sources from the Second Temple period gave rise to the idea 
of "Schrifigelehrten" —learned persons with a close familiarity with the Torah. 
This concept has since then been severely criticised,?? but many analyses of 
Early Jewish scribal culture continue to take references to sópherím and gram- 
mateis in Josephus, the New Testament, and rabbinic literature as their point of 
departure.?? This is not unproblematic, though: Christine Schams has shown 
that these terms carry different meanings in different contexts.?? Most re- 
markably, sópherím and grammateis are rarely portrayed as writing anything.?! 
They serve as interpreters of texts?? or dreams,?? or they are involved in the 


society without due qualifications. See William V. Harris, Ancient Literacy (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1989). 

26 But see Eibert J.C. Tigchelaar, “The Scribes of the Scrolls” in T&T Clark Companion to 
the Dead Sea Scrolls, ed. George J. Brooke and Charlotte Hempel (London: T&T Clark, 
forthcoming). 

27 For a critical survey see D. Andrew Teeter, “Scribes and Scribalism," in The Eerdmans 
Dictionary of Early Judaism, ed. John J. Collins and Daniel C. Harlow (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 2010), 1201-4. 

28 Christine Schams, Jewish Scribes in the Second-Temple Period, JSOTSup 291 (Sheffield: 
Sheffield Academic Press, 1998), 15-35 offers a detailed overview and critique of this early 
phase of research. 

29 Most recently, e.g., Karel van der Toorn, Scribal Culture and the Making of the Hebrew Bible 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 2007); Richard A. Horsley, Scribes, Visionaries, and 
the Politics of Second Temple Judea (Louisville: Westminster John Knox, 2007), 71-87; idem, 
Revolt of the Scribes: Resistance and Apocalyptic Origins (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 
2010), 9-14. 

30 Jewish Scribes. 

31 So also Martin Goodman, “Texts, Scribes and Power in Roman Judaea," in Judaism in the 
Roman World: Collected Essays, AJEC 66 (Leiden: Brill, 2007), 79-90 (84). 

32 Sir 38:24—39:11 (esp. 39:1-3). The sópher in Ps 45:2 also seems to be associated with exegeti- 
cal activity; this may guide the application of this verse to the Teacher of Righteousness 
in 4Q171 1-10 iv 26-27. 

33 Enoch in 40203 8 4; 40530 2 ii 14. Cf. 4Q212 1 ii 22-23 and 1 En. 9211. 
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production (rather than merely the transmission) of literature.?^ Sometimes 
they are portrayed as clerks or lower officials.?5 Their position in society tends 
to be higher than that of Greek scribes, even if they do not belong to the narrow 
highest elite.?6 They may be connected with the court or the temple, but this is 
not necessary.?? In most cases, therefore, sópherím and grammateis belong to 
the intellectual upper strata in Early Judaism. Their activities were often, but 
not always, tied up with the temple or the court. 

Another picture of Jewish "scribes" arises when one considers the mate- 
rial features of Early Jewish manuscripts. Whereas söpherim and grammateis 
are rarely involved in writing, the "scribes" responsible for these manuscripts 
are. It seems that they adopted two basic approaches: one geared towards 
a producing a faithful (by our standards) copy of a Vorlage, and one more 
interventionist.?8 It is unclear, however, how these two approaches were con- 
nected, as references to scribes as the producers of manuscripts are absent 
from our sources, nor have any colophons been preserved in which scribes 


34 David in nQPs? 27:2. Schams proposes “that the author of nQPs? 27 may have had a simi- 
lar notion of a scribe as Ben Sira" (Jewish Scribes, 125). However, Sirach's scribe seems 
to be engaged mainly with the study of literature, whereas David is responsible for its 
production. 

35 According to Goodman, the “scribes of the temple" to which Josephus refers at Ant. 12.142 
"are more likely to have been bureaucrats than religious leaders or iuris periti" (“Texts, 
Scribes and Power," 86). Similarly Schams, Jewish Scribes, 88-90; Teeter, "Scribes and 
Scribalism," 1203. Enoch, who is called “scribe” on various occasions (see n. 33 above), may 
fulfil the role of a clerk (1 En. 13:4). 

36 Sir 39:4 describes the scribe as “serving in the midst of great men.” Thus, for Ben Sira, the 
scribe does not belong to the highest echelon of society, but to the echelon just below. Cf. 
Anthony Saldarini, Pharisees, Scribes and Sadducees in Palestinian Society (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 1998); Horsley, Scribes, Visionaries. Saldarini and Horsley take up Gerhard 
Lenski's sociological work and identify Jewish scribes as "retainers": a social class which 
supports the ruling class. 

37 Sir 39:4 implies a connection between scribes and the ruling class. ALD 13 and Ahiqar 
similarly imply a relation between scribes and the court. 

Josephus refers to "scribes of the temple" (see n. 35 above), and the New Testament 
also implies a connection between scribes and the temple (see Schams, Jewish Scribes, 
143-201). Yet Enoch, who is called a scribe, has no evident ties with the temple. Moreover, 
the probability that at least some Qumran manuscripts were produced at the nearby site 
suggests that scribal activity could occur at some distance from the temple. 

38 See D. Andrew Teeter, Scribal Laws: Exegetical Variation in the Textual Transmission of 
Biblical Law in the Late Second Temple Period, FAT 92 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2014), 
205-68. The term “interventionist” is Teeter’s. 
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reflect on their own work.?? Perhaps a scribe could adopt both approaches, de- 
pending on the character and the purpose of the manuscript being produced 20 
But it is equally possible that different individuals did different sorts of work: 
the interventionist approach required scribes to possess more than basic lit- 
erary capabilities, whilst scribes adopting the more technical approach “did 
not necessarily understand much of the texts they were copying.” It is also 
unknown how exactly the picture of "scribes" culled from manuscript features 
relates to the references to sópherím and grammateis in literary sources. 

To fill in the gaps in this disparate collection of sources, modern scholars 
often resort to comparative evidence; the ancient Near East is particularly 
popular. In ancient Egypt and Mesopotamia, "scribes" (Egyptian: s$ or sh; 
Akkadian: tupsarru) constituted an elite social class, priding itself in its abili- 
ties and social standing. Closely tied to the temple and the court, these scribes 
were the carriers of tradition and the guardians of literature. For scholars such 
as Karel van der Toorn, this Near Eastern type of scribal culture is echoed in 
how Second Temple Jewish sources speak of sópherím and grammateis.*? At 
the same time, the type of scribal activity reflected in manuscripts from this pe- 
riod may indicate that certain Jewish scribes were professional writers without 
any necessary literate abilities, like their Greek counterparts.^? This shows that 


39 Both kinds of evidence are available for Greek scribes. See Haines-Eitzen, Guardians of 
Letters, 10—13 for a concise overview. 

40 Cf Emanuel Tov, Scribal Practices and Approaches Reflected in the Texts Found in the 
Judean Desert, STD] 54 (Leiden: Brill, 2004; repr., Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 
2009), 8. Teeter (Scribal Laws, 256-63) argues persuasively that each approach may oc- 
cupy its own place in a single polysystem. On the relationship between scribal approach 
and the intended purpose of manuscripts see also Pieter B. Hartog, “Reading and Copying 
the Minor Prophets in the Late Second Temple Period,’ in Proceedings of the Colloquium 
Biblicum Lovaniense Lxv, Leuven, 27—29 July, 2016, ed. Heinz-Josef Fabry, BETL (Leuven: 
Peeters, forthcoming). 

41 Juhana M. Saukkonen, “Dwellers at Qumran: Reflections on Their Literacy, Social Status, 
and Identity,’ in Scripture in Transition: Essays on Septuagint, Hebrew Bible, and Dead Sea 
Scrolls in Honour of Raija Sollamo, ed. Anssi Voitila and Jutta Jokiranta, JSJSup 126 (Leiden: 
Brill, 2008), 615-27 (623). 

42 ` Scribal Culture, 51-73. 

43 See Michael O. Wise, Thunder in Gemini: And Other Essays on the History, Language and 
Literature of Second Temple Palestine, JSPSup 15 (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 
1994), 119-46; Philip S. Alexander, "Literacy among Jews in Second Temple Palestine: 
Reflections on the Evidence from Qumran,” in Hamlet on a Hill: Semitic and Greek Studies 
Presented to Professor T. Muraoka on the Occasion of his Sixty-Fifth Birthday, ed. Martin EL 
Baasten and Wido Th. van Peursen, OLA 118 (Leuven: Peeters, 2003), 3-24; Lester L. 
Grabbe, “Scribes, Writing, and Epigraphy in the Second Temple Period,” in “See, I will bring 
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comparative analyses can only be of limited value. A consideration of its Near 
Eastern or Greek background may help to illuminate some peculiar aspects 
of Jewish scribal culture, but it cannot account for it entirely.** As has been 
indicated in chapter ı, Jewish scribalism and scholarship in the Hellenistic and 
Roman period exhibited a “glocal” character and incorporated elements from 
a range of different backgrounds and traditions. 

If “scribes,” in various capacities, abound in the secondary literature on 
Second Temple Judaism, "scholars" are conspicuously absent. Their absence is 
due, indubitably, to the fact that Jewish “scholars” in the Second Temple period 
did not make up a distinct social class, nor defined themselves as “scholars.”45 
But this is not to say that Judaism in this period knew no intellectual and schol- 
arly activity. Sópherím and grammateis are often engaged in interpretative ac- 
tivities. For that reason, these terms may more suitable be rendered "scholars" 
rather than "scribes."49 Priests and Levites, too, could function as scholars and 
interpreters of the law.^? “Sages” were involved in scholarly activity as well.*8 
The institutional context of scholarly and intellectual activities is not always 
clear: it seems fair to assume that the temple in Jerusalem was a central locus 


a scroll recounting what befell me" (Ps 40:8): Epigraphy and Daily Life from the Bible to the 
Talmud, ed. Esther Eshel and Yigal Levin, JAJSup 12 (Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
2014), 105-21. 

44 Vander Toorn, Scribal Culture, 53 acknowledges this. 

45 The concept of "sage" in the rabbinic tradition may be a movement in this direction. 

46 Arie van der Kooij refers to (some) sópherím and grammateis as "scholars" in his 
"Authoritative Scriptures and Scribal Culture, in Authoritative Scriptures in Ancient 
Judaism, ed. Mladen Popovic, JSJSup 141 (Leiden: Brill, 2010), 55-71. See also idem and 
Johann Cook, Law, Prophets, and Wisdom: On the Provenance of Translators and Their 
Books in the Septuagint Version, CBET 68 (Leuven: Peeters, 2012), 15-62 (esp. 39-41, 59-62); 
idem, "Scholars and Officials in Early Judaism: The Sófer of Jesus Ben Sira,” in Septuagint, 
Sages, and Scripture: Studies in Honour of Johann Cook, ed. Randall X. Gauthier, Gideon R. 
Kotzé, and Gert J. Steyn, VISup 172 (Leiden: Brill, 2016), 190-204. 

47 See Van der Kooij, “Authoritative Scriptures,” 61-70. 

The portrayal of the Teacher of Righteousness as a priest suggests that, at times, 
priests could be involved in the interpretation of the prophets as well. See Pieter B. 
Hartog, “Pesher as Commentary,” in Proceedings of the Eighth Meeting of the International 
Organization of Qumran Studies: Munich, 4-7 August, 2013, ed. George J. Brooke et al., STDJ 
(Leiden: Brill, forthcoming). 

48 _Inview ofthe scarcity of references to söpherim in the Qumran scrolls, Tigchelaar suggests 
that the scrolls refer to the individuals engaged in scholarly activity as “sages” rather than 
“scribes.” See Tigchelaar, “Scribes”; also Armin Lange, “Sages and Scribes in the Qumran 
Literature,” in Scribes, Sages, and Seers: The Sage in the Eastern Mediterranean World, ed. 
Leo G. Perdue, FRLANT 219 (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2008), 271-93. 
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of scholarly activity, but it was not the only place where scholarship was prac- 
ticed. The Qumran scrolls testify that scholarly activities could thrive away 
from the temple—though perhaps not in full isolation of it.^? At the same 
time, Jewish scholarship, like its Greek counterpart, remained the prerequisite 
of the literati.50 

It is evident, then, that Greek and Jewish scribes and scholars exhibit both 
similarities and differences. Depending on the associations modern scholars 
might have with the term "scribe," either the similarities and differences may 
seem more pronounced. In this book, I assume that the same sort of intellec- 
tual or scholarly activity lies behind both the hypomnemata and the Pesharim. 
Hence, I approach "scribes" and "scholars" in terms of their activities, not in 
terms of their position in society, professional status, institutional embedding, 
or self-definition. For me, "scribes" are involved in the writing and production 
of manuscripts. "Scholars" are engaged in textual study and in communicating 
the results of their study to others. These descriptions of scribal and schol- 
arly activities are no definitions proper; I consider them ways into the mate- 
rial, which suitably illuminate the background of the hypomnemata and the 
Pesharim.>! 


49 Itis noteworthy that, in the scrolls, interpretative activities are often—but not always— 
associated with priests. See Steven D. Fraade, "Interpretive Authority in the Studying 
Community at Qumran,’ in Legal Fictions: Studies of Law and Narrative in the Discursive 
Worlds of Ancient Jewish Sectarians and Sages, JSJSup 147 (Leiden: Brill, 2011), 37-67. 
Probably there was some interaction between the inhabitants of Qumran and the 
Jerusalem temple, but its exact nature cannot be gauged. Many modern scholars hold that 
priests associated with the interpretation of law and literature in the scrolls were once 
priests in theJerusalem temple. This is possible, but this scenario risks to be overly histori- 
cist. In many Early Jewish and Early Christian writings, priests do not figure as historical 
persons, but as authoritative personae associated with the true and valid interpretation 
of traditions. See Maxine Grossman, "Priesthood as Authority: Interpretive Competition 
in First-Century Judaism and Christianity" in The Dead Sea Scrolls as Background to 
Postbiblical Judaism and Early Christianity: Papers from an International Conference at 
St. Andrews in 2001, ed. James R. Davila, STDJ 46 (Leiden: Brill, 2003), 117-31. 

50 On literacy rates in Roman Palestine see Hezser, Jewish Literacy, 496. 

51 The heuristic nature of this approach is also evident from the fact that "scribes" and 
"scholars" are often the same individuals. 
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The Macedonian-Greek elite ruling over Egypt after Alexander’s conquests 
were eager to stimulate the study of science and literature. The clearest sign 
of this ambition is the Alexandrian Library and Museum.* These two insti- 
tutions, the exact reasons of whose establishment remain unclear,” granted 
their members a relatively carefree life, allowing them to devote their ener- 
gies to scholarship and teaching Pi It is not surprising, then, that the Library 
and Museum were important centres of Greek intellectual life in Hellenistic- 
Roman Egypt. The first scholarly commentaries were probably produced in 
these institutions, as Aristarchus, one of the Alexandrian head librarians, is 
commonly held responsible for the promotion of “commentary” as a genre of 
scholarly literature. 

But Greek intellectual culture reached wider than Alexandria, and Greek 
intellectuals could be found in diverse localities across Egypt. The workings of 


52  Onthe history of the Library and the Museum see Pfeiffer, History of Classical Scholarship, 
87-233; Peter M. Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria, 3 vols. (Oxford: Clarendon, 1972), 1:447-79; 
Heinz-Günther Nesselrath, “Das Museion und die Große Bibliothek von Alexandria,’ 
in Alexandria, ed. Tobias Georges, Felix Albrecht, and Reinhard Feldmeier, COMES 1 
(Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2013), 65-88. On the historical value (or rather the lack there- 
of) of our sources on the Alexandrian Library and Museum see also Roger S. Bagnall, 
"Alexandria: Library of Dreams," PAPS 146 (2002): 348-62. On the Museum and Library 
as symbols of cultural identity see Herwig Maehler, "Alexandria, the Mouseion, and 
Cultural Identity" in Alexandria, Real and Imagined, ed. Anthony Hirst and Michael Silk, 
CHSKCLP 5 (Aldershot: Ashgate, 2004), 1-14. 

53 EW. Walbank, The Hellenistic World, 2d ed. (London: Fontana Press, 1986), 176-78 gives 
various reasons for and precedents to the establishment of the Museum and Library in 
Alexandria. Andrew Erskine, “Culture and Power in Ptolemaic Egypt: The Museum and 
Library of Alexandria,’ GR 42 (1995): 38-48 points to the need for the Ptolemies to empha- 
sise their ties with Alexander. The establishment of the Museum and Library according 
to principles inherited from Aristotle serves to suggest continuity with Aristotle's ap- 
pointment as Alexander's tutor. Indeed, Alexandrian scholars were regularly employed as 
teachers in the Ptolemaic court. 

54 Rudolf Pfeiffer writes on the Alexandrian scholars that “we do not hear of their obligation 
to lecture,” but concedes that “we may assume the gradual growth of a free fellowship of 
masters and disciples" (History of Classical Scholarship, 98). For Pfeiffer, the use of gram- 
matikos as a designation for these scholars entails a break with the previous meaning 
of the term, which originally referred to an "elementary teacher in writing and reading" 
(History of Classical Scholarship, 157). To me, it seems that the application of this term to 
the scholars in the Museum and Library underlines the fact that these Alexandrian schol- 
ars were engaged not just in study, but also in teaching. 
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intellectual networks are reflected in P.Oxy. 18.2192.°° The subscriptions of this 
letter from the 2nd century CE reflect the search for books among intellectuals. 
The requested books are clearly scholarly in kind: they include Hypsicrates's 
Characters in Comedy°® and Seleucus’s work on Tenses. The network implied 
in this manuscript involves Oxyrhynchus and at least one other city, which 
need not have been Alexandria. Other sources do demonstrate the existence 
of intellectual networks that involved both Alexandria and Oxyrhynchus. 
Alexandrian scholars owned estates in Oxyrhynchus,?” Oxyrhynchites stud- 
ied in Alexandria,5* and books were sent from one city to the other.?? Both 
Alexandria and Oxyrhynchus were, thus, centres of intellectual culture,®° and 
we must reckon with what Eric Turner aptly called “a constant to and fro" be- 
tween these two places.! 

This to and fro between Alexandria and Oxyrhynchus also accounts for 
the dependence of hypomnemata recovered from the Oxyrhynchite rubbish 
heaps on the type of scholarship practiced in the Alexandrian Library and 
Museum P) This holds true even if not all commentary manuscripts found 
near Oxyrhynchus were produced in that chte D? The prominent presence of 
Alexandrian scholarship in all commentaries treated in this book demonstrates 


55 Text and translation in Rosalia Hatzilambrou, “Appendix: P.Oxy. XvIII 2192 Revisited,” in 
Oxyrhynchus, 282-86. 

56 Or: Topics in Comedy. 

57 Eric G. Turner, “Roman Oxyrhynchus, in Oxyrhynchus, 141-54; idem, “Scribes and 
Scholars”; idem, Greek Papyri, 86-88, 100-12; Alan K. Bowman, “Roman Oxyrhynchus: City 
and People, in Oxyrhynchus, 171-81. 

58 Turner, “Roman Oxyrhynchus,” 148; Raffaella Cribiore, Writing, Teachers, and Students in 
Graeco-Roman Egyptim, ASP 36 (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1996), 20 (including n. 60). 

59  P.Oxy. 8.1153 (cf. Turner, “Roman Oxyrhynchus,” 152); P.Mil.Vogl. 1.11 (cf. Johnson, Readers 
and Reading Culture, 183). 

60 On Oxyrhynchus as a major centre of (Christian) intellectual culture see also Eldon J. Epp, 
“The New Testament Papyri at Oxyrhynchus in Their Social and Intellectual Context,” in 
Sayings of Jesus: Canonical and Non-Canonical, ed. William L. Petersen, Johan S. Vos, and 
Henk Jan de Jonge, NTSup 89 (Leiden: Brill, 1997), 47-68. 

61 Turner, “Roman Oxyrhynchus,” 148. 

62 On this point see John Lundon, “Homeric Commentaries on Papyrus: A Survey,’ in Ancient 
Scholarship and Grammar: Archetypes, Concepts and Contexts, ed. Stephanos Matthaios, 
Franco Montanari, and Antonios Rengakos, TiCSup 8 (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2011), 159-79 
(160, 172). 

63  Itisvery difficult to be certain on the place of production of a manuscript, as this need not 
coincide with the place where it was found. Parsons points to the possibility of traveling 
manuscripts: “The evidence for Alexandrian intellectuals resident in Oxyrhynchus makes 
it perfectly plausible that they brought books with them—personal, if not commercial, 
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that they, like other works of scholarship, were used and transmitted within in- 
tellectual networks across Egypt. 

The persons who produced these hypomnema manuscripts must be sought 
among the scholars, students, and professional scribes in Hellenistic and 
Roman Egypt (without these categories excluding one another). Interesting 
testimony for this comes from Rafaella Cribiore’s study on teachers and stu- 
dents in Graeco-Roman Egypt. Comparing the hands of teachers in school ex- 
ercises to those of the hypomnemata, Cribiore writes: 


Teachers’ hands also have much in common with the hands of hypomne- 
mata, scholarly commentaries on ancient authors. Usually hypomnemata 
are written competently and quickly in neat hands that sometimes link 
some of the letters. Although in Aypomnemata the letters’ size and spac- 
ing vary, and the script is less regular than in models, clarity and legibility 
are good. The most distinguishing feature of hypomnemata in compari- 
son to models is the size of the script, which in the commentaries is small 
and often tiny.64 


The similarities Cribiore recognises between teachers' hands and the hands of 
the hypomnemata suggest that often the same individuals—scholar-teachers 
in Hellenistic and Roman Egypt—are responsible for the production of school 
exercises and scholarly commentaries. Differences in size reflect the different 
functions of each type of writing: school exercises often serve as models to be 
copied by students (and hence must be legible), whereas hypomnemata often 
serve mainly the needs of their producers. 

Scholars and teachers could produce commentaries for several reasons. As 
treasure troves of scholarly knowledge, commentaries assisted the scholar in his 
or her study of a literary work. At the same time, commentaries were ideal means 
to provide a systematic survey of one's own viewpoints. Furthermore, when they 
were teaching, scholars may have had in front of them commentaries on the text 


mobility" ("Copyists of Oxyrhynchus,” 264). Of course, problems are even more serious 
when the provenance of a manuscript is unknown. 

We might tread on somewhat firmer ground when one hand can be shown to be re- 
sponsible for several manuscripts. Again Parsons notes: "If it can be shown that one hand 
was responsible for a range of different Mss, there is at least a presumption that this 
was a professional and a local professional" ("Copyists of Oxyrhynchus,” 264). When we 
apply this criterion to our corpus, only P.Oxy. 24.2397, which is attributed to Scribe #A19 
of Oxyrhynchus (Johnson, Bookrolls and Scribes, 23-24, 62 [table 2.1.]), may, with some 
degree of certainty, be taken to be produced in that city. 

64 Writing, Teachers, and Students, 100. 
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scheduled for discussion in class. The term hypomnema ("reminder") reflects this 
use of commentaries as lecture notes.6° But teachers were not the only ones to 
take notes: students, too, took notes of lectures they attended. In classes where 
a particularly literary work was systematically expounded, these notes may have 
assumed the form of commentaries, or be redacted into a commentary at a later 
stage DÉI 

Most hypomnema manuscripts exhibit a rather ordinary hand. Especially 
in the Roman period, commentaries were often written in semi-cursive or in- 
formal uncial hands. Yet some manuscripts exhibit particularly well-executed 
hands.’ These manuscripts were probably produced by professional scribes 
for clients seeking to obtain a neatly written commentary manuscript.® These 
manuscripts were presumably meant to be collected. Scholars could order a 
commentary which had attracted their attention, when for one reason or an- 
other they did not wish to copy it themselves. As we have seen, books were 
distributed across intellectual networks in Hellenistic-Roman Egypt; this dis- 
tribution may have required neatly executed exemplars. We cannot even ex- 
clude the possibility that some of the best-executed manuscripts were meant 
to be displayed rather than consulted, lending to its owner a certain intellec- 
tual prestige Pë 


65 Cf. Turner, Greek Papyri, 107, 113. On “hypomnema” as reminder see also Plato, Phaedr. 
274e—275a, 276d; Theaet. 143a; Pol. 295c. 

66 On note-taking by students and teachers and the connection of these practices with the 
hypomnemata see Kathleen McNamee, Annotations in Greek and Latin Texts from Egypt, 
ASP 45 (Oakville, CT: American Society of Papyrologists, 2007), 60. 

67  P.Giss.Lit. 2.8 (recto); P.Oxy. 76.5095; and especially BKT 10.16897. Note that P.Oxy. 76.5095 
is later than most other hypomnemata in our corpus and is written in a codex rather than 
a roll. On the two hands of P.Giss.Lit. 2.8 see Guglielmo Cavallo and Herwig Maehler, eds., 
Hellenistic Bookhands (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2008), 114 (no. 74); on the hand of BKT 1016897 
see Panagiota Sarischouli, BKT 10:80 (who compares this hand with that of P.Iand. 1.2 
[= P.Giss.Lit. 2.8] and P.Lille 76d + 78abc + 82 + 84 + 11ic, which are both penned in a neat 
formal hand). 

68 Other manuscripts may also have been penned by professional scribes, but in those cases 
their activities are difficult to distinguish from those of their non-professional peers. 

69 On the various uses of manuscripts and their sociological context and implications see 
William A. Johnson, "Toward a Sociology of Reading in Classical Antiquity,’ AJP 121 (2000): 
593-627. Cf. Teresa Morgan, Literate Education in the Hellenistic and Roman Worlds, ccs 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1998; repr. 2000), 112: “If one of the primary 
functions of literary texts was to symbolise a culture and an identity, it is also possible 
that a professionally produced text of Homer existed as much as something to have on the 
shelf as something actually to be read. In much the same way, academics keep books on 
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Jewish intellectual life thrived in Hellenistic-Roman Palestine. Much of it may 
be considered a continuation of Jewish intellectual culture in the Persian 
era, even if for this earlier period there is much less evidence.7? At the same 
time, David Carr recognises "fundamental shifts in textuality and educa- 
tion in Judaism during the 'Hellenistic' portion of the Second Temple period 
(333 BCE-70 CE)."! Many writings from the Hellenistic and Roman periods, 
including such variegated works as Jubilees, 1 Enoch, Ben Sira, 1 Maccabees, 
and 4 Ezra indeed promote the study and collection of written texts. Also in 
this period, Jewish writings proliferated which rewrite, take up, and interpret 
earlier Jewish Scriptures. The Hellenistic-Roman period thus appears to have 
been a time of animated Jewish intellectual activity. 

The most concrete piece of evidence for Jewish intellectual culture in 
Hellenistic-Roman Palestine is the Qumran scrolls collection. Taken as a 
whole,? this collection makes the impression of a consciously selected body 
of writings, reflecting the interests of its compilers.” The Qumran collection 


their shelves and modern litterati buy prize-winning novels without necessarily reading 
them. 

70  Onthe reading and interpretation of Scripture in the Second Temple period see the de- 
tailed survey by Martin Hengel, “,Schriftauslegung“ und „Schriftwerdung“ in der Zeit des 
Zweiten Tempels, in Schriftauslegung im antiken Judentum und im Urchristentum, ed. 
idem and Hermut Löhr, wUNT 73 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1994), 1-71. See also Lester L. 
Grabbe, A History of the Jews and Judaism in the Second Temple Period: Volume 1: Yehud: 
A History of the Persian Province of Judah, LSTS 47 (London: T&T Clark, 2004), 238-39, 
331-43 (with references). 

71 Writing on the Tablet of the Heart: Origins of Scripture and Literature (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2005), 201-14 (quote at 201). 

72 This is not the place to rehearse debates on the link between the Qumran caves and the 
nearby site. In what follows I accept the connection between the Qumran site and the 
most important caves (including at least caves 1, 4, and 11). Surveys of the debate can 
be found with Philip R. Davies, George J. Brooke, and Phillip R. Callaway, The Complete 
World of the Dead Sea Scrolls (London: Thames & Hudson, 2002), 188-91; Eric M. Meyers, 
"Khirbet Qumran and Its Environs,” in The Oxford Handbook of the Dead Sea Scrolls, ed. 
Timothy H. Lim and John J. Collins (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2010), 21-45; Sidnie 
White Crawford, “Qumran: Caves, Scrolls, and Buildings,” in A Teacher for All Generations: 
Essays in Honor of James C. VanderKam, ed. Eric F. Mason et al., 2 vols., JSJSup 153 (Leiden: 
Brill, 2012), 253-73. 

73 See most recently Mladen Popovic, “Qumran as Scroll Storehouse in Times of Crisis? A 
Comparative Perspective on Judaean Desert Manuscript Collections,” JSJ 43 (2012): 551- 
94; also idem, "The Ancient ‘Library’ of Qumran between Urban and Rural Culture,” in 
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distinguishes itself from other scroll collections in the Judaean desert by the 
almost exclusive presence of literary manuscripts."^ Moreover, the absence of 
Esther”? and works such as 1 Maccabees and Judith”® reflect decisions by its 
compilers on what to include and what to exclude. Such decisions are also re- 
flected inthe abundant presence of traditions related to Genesis, Deuteronomy, 
Psalms, Isaiah, Enoch, and Jubilees in the scrolls.” The collection can, thus, be 
taken as “a scholarly, school-like collection of predominantly literary texts."/? 
Manuscripts from this scrolls collection presumably formed the basis for the 
intellectual activities of the inhabitants of Qumran.” Their intellectual inter- 
ests were varied: apart from works of textual scholarship in various languages9? 


The Dead Sea Scrolls at Qumran and the Concept of a Library, ed. Sidnie White Crawford 
and Cecilia Wassen, STD] 116 (Leiden: Brill, 2016), 155-67. 

74 Popović argues convincingly that literary manuscripts from other Judaean desert manu- 
scripts collections belonged to personal collections of books. His argument takes up Tov's 
observation that literary manuscripts from sites other than Qumran tend to be deluxe 
editions. See Tov, Scribal Practices, 125-29; Popović, “Qumran as Scroll Storehouse,’ 576. 

75  Shemaryahu Talmon, “Was the Book of Esther Known at Qumran?” DsD 2 (1995): 249-67 
does not convincingly show that Esther was used and studied (though the book may have 
been known in a broad sense) at Qumran. On the possible reasons for Esther's absence 
at Qumran see George J. Brooke, "Between Authority and Canon: The Significance of 
Reworking the Bible for Understanding the Canonical Process,” in Reworking the Bible: 
Apocryphal and Related Texts at Qumran: Proceedings of a Joint Symposium by the Orion 
Center for the Study of the Dead Sea Scrolls and Associated Literature and the Hebrew 
University Institute for Advanced Studies Research Group on Qumran, 15-17 January, 2002, 
ed. Esther G. Chazon and Devorah Dimant, STDJ 58 (Leiden: Brill, 2005), 85-104 (87-88). 

76 These works were probably absent because of their pro-Hasmonaean outlook. See 
Brooke, “Between Authority and Canon,” 91-94. On 1 Maccabees and Judith as expres- 
sions of Hasmonaean textuality see David M. Carr, The Formation of the Hebrew Bible: 
A New Reconstruction (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2011), 155-58. 

77 This is not to suggest that the amount of manuscripts of a given work must be an indica- 
tion of the amount of authority or status this work had. Such a direct connection between 
these elements, which many studies on the scrolls assume, is problematic. 

78 Popović, “Qumran as Scroll Storehouse,’ 554. 

79 Cf. the work of Philip Alexander, who thinks of Qumran as a “tertiary level educational 
institution," with the scrolls recovered from the nearby caves constituting its library. See 
his “The Bible in Qumran and Early Judaism,” in Text and Context: Essays by Members of 
the Society for Old Testament Study, ed. A.D.H. Mayes (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2000), 35-62 (38); idem, “Literacy,” 14-15. 

80 The clearest expression of this type of scholarship are translations of Scripture into 
Aramaic and Greek, and the explicit commentaries discussed in this book. On a general 
level, however, almost every work recovered from the Qumran caves goes back to and cre- 
atively appropriates other and earlier writings. See Michael Fishbane, “Use, Authority and 
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the Qumran collection has yielded scientific and astronomical works, which 
attest to the transmission of scientific knowledge across the Mediterranean.®! 
The Qumran collection therefore testifies to the thriving of Jewish intellectual 
life in Hellenistic-Roman Palestine, and its compilers belonged to the Jewish 
intelligentsia of this time and place D? 

The social locations of Jewish intellectual life in this period are less easy to 
pinpoint. As we have seen above, the Jerusalem temple may well have been 
an important institution for the development of Jewish textual scholarship, 
even if it is difficult to decide exactly which writings may have originated in 
circles linked to the temple. The Qumran finds show that intellectual cul- 
ture could also prosper away from the temple. At the same time, there is no 
rigid boundary between the two realities. The Qumran scrolls have a diverse 
social and cultural background: some of them might have been written at 
Qumran,83 but most were brought to Qumran from elsewhere— probably also 
from Jerusalem.®* Thus, even if there may not have been a “constant to and 


Interpretation of Mikra at Qumran,” in Mikra: Text, Translation, Reading and Interpretation 
of the Hebrew Bible in Ancient Judaism and Early Christianity, ed. Martin Jan Mulder and 
Harry Sysling, CRINT 2/1 (Assen: Fortress, 1988), 339-77; George J. Brooke, “The Dead Sea 
Scrolls, in The Biblical World, ed. John Barton (London: Routledge, 2002), 250-69. 

81 See pp. 20-21. 

82 Cf. Hezser’s argument that books would be owned only by a small number of people, all 
belonging to the intellectual elite (Literacy, 145-50). 

83 The discovery of inkwells at Qumran and the presence of exercitia calami and abecedar- 
ies in the nearby caves may suggest that some writing activity took place at Qumran. See 
Saukkonen, “Dwellers at Qumran.” At the same time, the wide variety of hands attested 
in the Qumran corpus points to a variegated origin of the Qumran scrolls. This varie- 
gated origin is confirmed by recent analyses of the ink of the scrolls (see Tigchelaar, “The 
Scribes of the Scrolls”). 

The criteria to distinguish between scrolls written at Qumran and those produced 
elsewhere are still debated. Emanuel Tov argued for the existence of a “Qumran Scribal 
Practice” that characterised manuscripts penned at Qumran, but this argument is not 
watertight. See most recently Scribal Practices, 261-73; for a critical discussion Eibert J.C. 
Tigchelaar, "Assessing Emanuel Tov's ‘Qumran Scribal Practice,” in The Dead Sea Scrolls: 
Transmission of Traditions, 173-207. That also goes for the idea that several scrolls writ- 
ten by the same scribe were produced on site. See Eibert J.C. Tigchelaar, “In Search of the 
Scribe of 1QS,” in Emanuel: Studies in Hebrew Bible, Septuagint and Dead Sea Scrolls in 
honor of Emanuel Tov, ed. Shalom M. Paul et al., VISup94 (Leiden: Brill, 2003), 439-52 
(esp. 451). Recent analyses of the ink of some scrolls has shown that they were produced 
in the Dead Sea area. See Ira Rabin et al., “On the Origin of the Ink of the Thanksgiving 
Scroll (1QHodayot*),” DSD 16 (2009): 97-106. 

84 See Wise, Thunder in Gemini, 120-22; Alexander, "Literacy," 5-7, 14-15. 
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fro” between Qumran and Jerusalem (as there was between Alexandria and 
Oxyrhynchus), the majority ofthe Qumran scrolls can be taken as indicative of 
Jewish textual culture in Hellenistic-Roman Palestine more broadly. This even 
goes for the so-called “sectarian” writings, including the Pesharim. If the in- 
habitants of Qumran were part of a broader Jewish movement spread across 
the land, the specific writings of this movement may have developed in sev- 
eral localities throughout Palestine. These "sectarian" works are, therefore, not 
merely expressions of the singular views of a Jewish movement isolated from 
its surroundings, but reflections of a dialogue between intellectual strands in 
Second Temple Judaism.®° Thus, the Qumran commentaries find their home in 
Jewish intellectual culture in Hellenistic-Roman Palestine. 

It is impossible to know for certain who wrote the Pesharim. However, it is 
worth noticing that the hands of 1QpHab, 4Q161, 4Q164, 4Q166, 4Q167, 4Q168, 
and 4Q171 can in broad strokes be characterised as trained, but not particu- 
larly well-executed. It is tempting to compare these hands with the teachers' 
hands Cribiore defined. Of course, we must be cautious of applying a charac- 
terisation of hands in Greek papyri too readily to Hebrew scrolls. Nonetheless, 
considering the background of the Pesharim in Jewish intellectual life, some 
Pesher manuscripts may well reflect the hands of teachers, students, or both.$® 
George Brooke argues as much for 1QpHab: 


It is impossible to tell what might be the relationship between the two 
hands, whether, for example, one might be master, the other pupil, 


85 Shared traditions between the “sectarian” works and other Jewish writings can be taken 
as traces of these dialogues. I refer to some examples from the Pesharim in my "Pesher as 
Commentary.” 

86 Previous suggestions that some of these manuscripts were written by the same scribe may 
make us wonder if we can recognise the activities of a Qumran-based scholar-teacher in 
these manuscripts. See John Strugnell, “Notes en marge du volume v des « Discoveries in 
the Judaean Desert of Jordan »,” RevQ 7/26 (1970): 163-276 (183 n. 17; 204), who assumes 
that 4Q161, 4Q166, and 4Q171 on the one hand, and 4Q167 and 4Q168 on the other were 
penned by the same scribe; and Ada Yardeni, “A Note on a Qumran Scribe,” in New Seals 
and Inscriptions: Hebrew, Idumean, and Cuneiform, ed. Meir Lubetski, HBM 8 (Sheffield: 
Sheffield Phoenix, 2007), 287-298, who argues that all these manuscripts (and more) were 
produced by the same individual. 

I consider the evidence adduced by Strugnell and Yardeni to be ultimately incon- 
clusive and I will assume that each Pesher manuscript was written by a different scribe. 
So also Tov, Scribal Practices, 258; George J. Brooke, "Aspects of the Physical and Scribal 
Features of some Cave 4 ‘Continuous’ Pesharim,” in The Dead Sea Scrolls: Transmission of 
Traditions, 133-50 (141). 
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though the second hand has made corrections to the parts completed by 
the first hand.87 


As we shall see in chapter 4, Brooke's suggestion on ıQpHab is supported by 
other features of this manuscript. Arguments for an educational context for 
other Pesher manuscripts are more difficult to make, although structural simi- 
larities or parallels in execution between 1QpHab and other manuscripts might 
point to an educational purpose for some other Pesharim. 

The distinction between formal and informal hands is less clear for Hebrew 
than for Greek manuscripts. Nevertheless, some Pesher manuscripts are less 
well-executed that those listed in the previous paragraph. Such differences in 
execution might reflect the styles and preferences of different scribes, but they 
may also echo the divergent purposes of manuscripts. As several scholars have 
argued, less well-executed manuscripts are likely to be personal copies, in- 
tended primarily for the eyes of the scribe-scholar producing the manuscript.®* 
This may account for the quick execution of 4Q162 and 4Q163. The latter man- 
uscript may have been written by two different hands and contain the notes of 
several scholars.?? In contrast, 4Q165 and 4Q169 exhibit a comparatively neat 
execution. Perhaps these were master copies of some sort, meant to be read by 
others than just their scribes. 


4 Commentaries as Scholarly Literature 


The scholarly background of the Pesharim and the hypomnemata has impli- 
cations for the use and transmission of these writings. Compared to literary 
works, works of scholarship are less often transmitted by scribes specifically 
trained for that job. Instead, scholarly writings tend to be penned by scholars 
or students themselves. This practice reflects the use of these writings: unlike 
most literary texts, scholarly works are metatexts, geared towards the inter- 
pretation of a base text. Scholarly writings are not meant to be conserved, but 
to be actively used for the reading and study of a base text within intellectual 


87 “Physicality, Paratextuality, and Pesher Habakkuk,” in On the Fringe of Commentary: 
Metatextuality in Ancient Near Eastern and Ancient Mediterranean Cultures, ed. Sidney 
H. Aufrere, Philip S. Alexander, and Zlatko Pleše, OLA 232 (Leuven: Peeters, 2014), 175-93 
(180-81). 

88 Wise, Thunder in Gemini, 126-27; Alexander, “Literacy,” 16. 

89  Atthesame time, the use of different hands should make us wonder if all fragments clas- 
sified as 4Q163 in previous editions really stem from the same manuscript. 
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communities. As they are used, performed, and transmitted, these works are 
adapted and altered by their users.?? Thus, each manuscript of a scholarly 
writing partakes in an open-ended and living tradition of scholarship.?! The 
producers of these manuscripts tend to be scholars and scribes at the same 
time: they produce a manuscript and transmit earlier scholarly works, yet 
they also create novel scholarly writings by addition, deletion, expansion, and 
abstraction. 

The active use and fluid shape of scholarly writings challenge the notion 
of individual "scholars" Christina Shuttleworth Kraus writes that the tradi- 
tional nature of scholarship has the result that "the individual commentator's 
voice ... is submerged in the tide of ‘previous commentators."?? This observa- 
tion holds true for the commentaries included in this book. When, for exam- 
ple, the scholar-scribe responsible for P.Oxy. 2.221v incorporates Aristarchus's 
exegesis of a line in the Iliad, which of the two must be deemed the commen- 
tator? And when a Pesher commentator transmits the insights of the Teacher 
of Righteousness, which of the two is the interpreter of Scripture? Modern 
scholars refer to both Aristarchus and the scholar-scribe of P.Oxy. 2.221v, and to 
both the Pesher exegete and the Teacher of Righteousness, as exegetes. But this 
example shows that we must not think of ancient scholars and commentators 
as merely individuals, but as heirs to and participants in an ongoing tradition. 

The participation of the hypomnemata and the Pesharim in open-ended 
and living traditions of scholarship has left its traces in these writings.?? A com- 
parison between P.Oxy. 8.1086 and Schol. A Il. 2.791-795, for instance, demon- 
strates the fluid shape of Aristarchus's interpretations of the Iliad. These lines 


90 Cf. how Ineke Sluiter contrasts “the stable written nature of the source-text" with “the 
improvised, oral aspects, and fluid nature, of the commentary" ("The Dialectics of Genre: 
Some Aspects of Secondary Literature and Genre in Antiquity" in Matrices of Genre: 
Authors, Canons, and Society, ed. Mary Depew and Dirk Obbink, cHsc 4 [Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 2000], 183-203 [187]). Cf. Hartog, "Pesher as Commentary.” 

91 The connection between active use within a living tradition and textual fluidity finds con- 
firmation in the work of Andrew Teeter. Teeter surmises that scriptural manuscripts that 
reflect an interventionist scribal approach may have served an exegetical purpose within 
reading communities. See Teeter, Scribal Laws, 254—64. 

92 "Introduction: Reading Commentaries/Commentaries as Reading,’ in The Classical 
Commentary: Histories, Practices, Theory, ed. Roy K. Gibson and eadem, MnS 232 (Leiden: 
Brill, 2002), 1-27 (16). Cf. McNamee, Annotations, 33: “The evidence of ancient hypomne- 
mata leaves the impression that the major preoccupation of scholars in the Roman centu- 
ries, when most of the surviving hypomnemata were transcribed, was to consolidate and 
respond to the work of their predecessors." 

93 More examples with McNamee, Annotations, 33-36. 
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in the Iliad present a notorious case of athetesis. Both P.Oxy. 8.1086 2:21-33 
(61-73) and Schol. A Il. 2.791 provide three reasons for this athetesis and attri- 
bute them to Aristarchus. However, only two out of these three reasons make 
the same point in both scholarly collections. In addition, both the papyrus and 
the scholia offer one divergent reason for this athetesis. Aristarchus's inter- 
pretations of the Iliad, therefore, were open-ended: they feature in different 
forms in different cases.?* Moreover, we must reckon with the possibility that 
certain interpretations were later attributed to Aristarchus. This would be an 
additional indication of the open-endedness of the tradition, since it implies 
that Aristarchus's interpretations were not deemed a closed corpus, but in- 
spired reformulation, extraction, addition and appropriation.?5 Pursuing this 
argument a little further, it is tempting to view (partly) pseudepigraphic Greek 
scholarly writings—the most famous one being (Pseudo-)Dionysius's Techne 
grammatike96—as expressions of similar open-ended scholarly traditions.9” 
Open-endedness in the Pesharim is evident in 1QpHab 2:5-10, which is 
probably an addition to an already existing Pesher. In my view, this passage has 
been added together with 1QpHab 9:3-7 to constitute an explicitly eschatologi- 
cal layer in Pesher Habakkuk.?? These additions reflect the developing inter- 
ests and thoughts of the group in which this commentary was used, read, and 
transmitted. So, these additions illustrate the open-ended and living character 
of the tradition in which the Pesharim partake. The Pesharim do not transmit 
a closed, strictly defined body of interpretations— presumably deriving from 
the Teacher of Righteousness— but partake in a tradition that invites addition 


94 John Lundon concludes on the basis of the use of critical sigla in P.Oxy. 8.1086 that 
"l'opera critica di Aristarco fu variamente ridotta secondo gli interessi e le inclinazioni dei 
suoi successori" (Un commentario aristarcheo al secondo libro dell Iliade: POxy vi11 1086 
(Proecdosis) [ Florence: s.n., 2002], 22-23). 

95 Michael W. Haslam observes that “commentaries may have got Aristarchus’ name at- 
tached to them, innocently or not" (“The Homer Lexicon of Apollonius Sophista' I: 
Composition and Constituents,’ cP 89 [1994]: 1-45 [45, n. 169]). 

96  Forauseful summary of the debate on this writing see Lara Pagani, "Pioneers of Grammar: 
Hellenistic Scholarship and the Study of Language," in From Scholars to Scholia: Chapters 
in the History of Ancient Greek Scholarship, ed. Franco Montanari and Lara Pagani, TiCSup 
9 (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2011), 17-64. 

97  Itmight be useful to think of these traditions in terms of discourses tied to a person. Cf. 
Hindy Najman, Seconding Sinai: The Development of Mosaic Discourse in Second Temple 
Judaism, JSJSup 77 (Leiden: Brill, 2003). 

98 “The Final Priests of Jerusalem’ and ‘The Mouth of the Priest’: Eschatological Development 
and Literary History in Pesher Habakkuk,” psp 24 (2017): 59-80. 
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and adaptation as these commentaries are used and transmitted.?? Both the 
Pesharim and the hypomnemata, therefore, participate in living intellectual 
and exegetical traditions. 


5 Conclusion 


Textual scholarship thrived in Hellenistic-Roman Egypt and Palestine. In 
Egypt, the Alexandrian Museum and Library were hubs of intellectual activ- 
ity. The type of scholarship that was developed in these institutions quickly 
rose to prominence and spread throughout Egypt. Scholarly and intellectual 
networks existed, which connected scholars in Alexandria with their peers 
elsewhere in Egypt, including Oxyrhynchus. In Palestine, the Qumran scrolls 
testify to the flourishing of textual scholarship in the Hellenistic-Roman era. 
The Jerusalem temple probably played a central role in the intellectual life of 
Jews in Hellenistic-Roman Palestine, but the Qumran collection demonstrates 
that textual scholarship could be found in other localities too. There seems to 
have been no strict divide between the intellectual culture of the Jerusalem 
temple and that reflected in the Qumran collection: even if some scrolls reflect 
a critical attitude towards the temple, the type of scholarly activity they pro- 
mote and imply is largely similar to that practiced in Jerusalem. The diverse 
origins of the Qumran scrolls and the movement behind them accounts for 
these similarities. In both Egypt and Palestine, therefore, textual scholarship 
proliferated and groups of scholars and intellectuals could be found in various 
places. As has been demonstrated in chapter 1, intellectual networks were not 
restricted to Egypt and Palestine, but connected both places. In this way they 
allowed the exchange of knowledge between scholars in these two localities. 
It is in these groups of scholars and intellectuals that the Pesharim and the 
hypomnemata find their home. This background influences the transmission 
and use of these commentaries. As they are intended for active use within a 
scholarly or intellectual community, the Pesharim and hypomnemata are fluid 
writings: they are prone to ongoing change and development. Many— perhaps 
most—Pesher and hypomnema manuscripts were not produced by scribes 
trained for the job, but by scholars, intellectuals, or students, who used these 
commentaries in their study of the base text of the commentary and felt free 


99 See Brownson Brown-deVost, “The Compositional Development of Qumran Pesharim 
in Light of Mesopotamian Commentaries," JBL 135 (2016): 525-41; Hartog, “Pesher as 
Commentary”; idem, "Interlinear Additions and Literary Development in 4Q163/Pesher 
Isaiah C, 4Q169/Pesher Nahum, and 4Q171/Pesher Psalms A,” RevQ 28/108 (2016): 267—77. 
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to incorporate their own findings in the manuscripts they were copying and 
studying. Every commentary, therefore, participates in an exegetical tradition, 
in which the viewpoints of earlier scholars blend with the insights of their suc- 
cessors. In this way, neither the Pesharim nor the hypomnemata can be said to 
be the work of individual “scholars”; instead, these commentaries participate 
in, and are expressions of, continuous and living traditions of exegesis and tex- 
tual scholarship. 


CHAPTER3 


Textual Scholarship and the Physicality 
ofthe Hypomnemata 


The scholarly background of the hypomnemata and the Pesharim is reflected 
in the physical characteristics of manuscripts of these commentaries. These 
material features shed light on the background, intended aim, and use of the 
works preserved in these manuscripts.! 


1 "Ammonius, son of Ammonius" 


P.Oxy. 2.221v, a hypomnema on Il. 21, has a line scribbled between its columns 
10 and 11? It reads: “I, Ammonius, son of Ammonius, placed the sign" (Auuwvıos 
Auywviov ypaunatızös Eompeiwodunv).® Bernard Grenfell and Arthur Hunt ex- 
plained this line as a signature. In their 1899 edition, they saw Ammonius as 
the compiler of this commentary, arguing that the verb Zouueuaodumm must 
be understood as “I made these notes.”* Alan Cameron, in contrast, pointed 
out that onperów often refers to the practice of marking an Iliad edition with 
critical signs referring its reader to an accompanying commentary. Hence, for 
Cameron Ammonius did not compile the commentary in P.Oxy. 2.221v, but crit- 
ically annotated an edition of the Iliad, using this commentary as his source 5 


1 Already in the 1950s, Eric Turner worked from this assumption when he defined "scholar- 
ly" manuscripts on the basis of both their contents and their use of sigla. See Greek Papyri: 
An Introduction, 2d ed. (Oxford: Clarendon, 1980; repr. 2006). More recently see William A. 
Johnson, Bookrolls and Scribes in Oxyrhynchus (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 2004). 
On Early Christianity see Kim Haines-Eitzen, Guardians of Letters: Literacy, Power, and the 
Transmitters of Early Christian Literature (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2000); eadem, "The 
Social History of Early Christian Scribes,’ in The Text of the New Testament in Contemporary 
Research: Essays on the Status Quaestionis, ed. Bart D. Ehrman and Michael W. Holmes, 
2d ed., NTTSD 42 (Leiden: Brill, 2013), 479-95. 

See Plate 2. 

See below on my translation of onueiöw. 

POxy. 2:53-55. 

The Last Pagans of Rome (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2011), 470-71, esp. 471: “This does 


ao BW bd 


not mean that Ammonius corrected the commentary, but that he used it to mark up a text of 
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Cameron's view does more justice to the technical meaning of onuetow in 
Hellenistic and Roman textual scholarship than Grenfell and Hunt's.$ In spite 
of this advantage, however, Cameron's proposal is not entirely convincing. Had 
P.Oxy. 2.221v indeed been used as a source to mark an edition of the Iliad with 
critical signs, we would expect to find critical signs in the commentary as well. 
However, P.Oxy. 2.221v contains virtually no signs. The one exception is the 
slash-shaped sign next to P.Oxy. 2.221v 11:34 (see below). Moreover it is difficult 
to see why Ammonius would refer to his critical work on an Iliad edition in the 
commentary he employed as his source. 

The problem with Grenfell and Hunt's and Cameron's views is that they take 
the reference to Ammonius as a kind of colophon or signature. By so doing, 
they fail to account for the odd place of this reference in the manuscript. Other 
colophons, rare though they are in commentary manuscripts, are always found 
at the end of the last column of a manuscript." Likewise, signatures never 
appear between two columns of writing. This suggests that the reference to 
Ammonius is not a colophon or signature, but something else. 

Otto Müller provided the key for a solution already in 1913.8 He pointed to 
the slash-shaped sign next to P.Oxy. 2.221v 11:34, which is the sole marginal sign 
in what is left of P.Oxy. 2.221v.? The fact that both the sign and the reference to 


Homer, that is to say, placed sigla in the margins to refer readers to the relevant notes in the 
commentary." 

6 On this technical meaning of oyetdw see also Kathleen McNamee, “Another Chapter in the 
History of Scholia," cQ 48 (1998): 269-88 (286-88). McNamee points out that this technical 
connotation evolved from the use of onperów in legal contexts. 

The technical use of oyueıöw is also attested in P.Oxy. 8.1086 1:17, where Il. 2.763 is said to 
be “marked with a sign (oyneioötau), because throughout, the poet takes up in this way the 
second (item) first, according to a habit peculiar to him." 

7 Seethe colophons in P.Berol. inv. 9780 (= BKT 1 = Didymus's commentary on Demosthenes) 
and P.Oxy. 31.2536. The first colophon defines P.Berol. inv. 9780 as a commentary “of Didymus, 
on Demosthenes, 28, of the Philippics, 3.” The exact meaning of this colophon has been de- 
bated; for a survey of the debate see Craig A. Gibson, Interpreting a Classic: Demosthenes 
and His Ancient Commentators (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2002), 136. The sec- 
ond manuscript, according to its colophon, contains “a commentary by Theon, the son of 
Artemidorus, on Pindar's Pythians.” See Turner, Greek Papyri, 19-20. 

8 Über den Papyruskommentar zum © der Ilias (Ox.-Pap. 11 56f£) (Munich: Kastner & 
Callwey, 1913), 49-61. Müller's work has generally been neglected. John Lundon, “Homeric 


J 


Commentaries on Papyrus: A Survey,’ in Ancient Scholarship and Grammar: Archetypes, 
Concepts and Contexts, ed. Stephanos Matthaios, Franco Montanari, and Antonios Rengakos, 
TiCSup 8 (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2011), 159-79 (174) refers to Müller, but does not engage 
his work. 


9 See Plate 3. 
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Ammonius are found between columns 10 and n of this manuscript suggested 
to Müller that both phenomena are related. Keeping in mind the technical 
meaning of onpetów in Homeric scholarship, which Cameron and others have 
emphasised, Ammonius must be understood as the one who placed the sign 
(Empeiwoaumv). In contrast to Cameron, the reference is to the sign next to 
P.Oxy. 2.221v 11:34, which Ammonius may or may not have repeated in a related 
Iliad manuscript, and not to a siglum in an edition of the Iliad. 

That being said, two questions remain. First, why did Ammonius place this 
sign? And why did he call explicit attention to his placement of the sign in 
P.Oxy. 2.221v? In regard to the first question, it is noteworthy that I. 21.515, as 
quoted in P.Oxy. 2.221v, reads AnöMwv oloc instead of AndMwv DoiBoc. As far 
as we can tell, this reading is unique. By placing the sign Ammonius drew at- 
tention to this unusual quotation of Il. 21.515.109 The second question is more 
complicated. The explicit reference to the marginal sign presumably serves to 
distinguish it from the paragraphoi used throughout P.Oxy. 2.221v. Even then, 
however, Ammonius would surely have been able to recognise a sign he had 
placed himself. Thus, the reference, including Ammonius's name and profes- 
sion, presumably indicates that Ammonius expected P.Oxy. 2.221v to be con- 
sulted by others. 

Several scenarios can be envisioned for the transmission and use of P.Oxy. 
2.221v. Müller suggests that Ammonius knew of the work of one of his col- 
leagues. Wishing to deepen his knowledge of this chapter of the Iliad, he 
requested a copy of his colleague's work. As he stumbled upon the strange 
reading in JL 21.515, Ammonius marked it with a sign and added a signature to 
distinguish it from the paragraphoi in the manuscript. He then returned the 
manuscript to his colleague with the siglum attached." But Ammonius need 
not have instigated this scholarly exchange of knowledge. It is equally pos- 
sible that one of his colleagues requested Ammonius to have a critical look at 
his commentary before making it known more widely. Consider in this regard 
what Raymond Starr writes on the circulation of literary works in the Roman 
period: 


Romans circulated texts in a series of widening concentric circles deter- 
mined primarily by friendship, which might, of course, be influenced 


10 Ammonius does not stand alone in his doubts on the reading AnóXov oloc. See Nicholas 
Richardson, Books 21-24, vol. 6 of The Iliad: A Commentary, ed. Geoffrey S. Kirk (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1993), 97. 

11 Müller, Über den Papyruskommentar, 60. 
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by literary interests, and by the forces of social status that regulated 
friendship.!? 


According to Starr, the first of these concentric circles consisted of the sending 
of a copy of one's work to a friend and colleague for comments and criticism. 
After receiving the comments of his friend, the author would revise his work 
and make it known more broadly. P.Oxy. 2.221v might reflect such a process of 
ancient peer review. The fact that the commentary is penned on the verso of 
the papyrus may support the idea that it is a first version of some kind. 

At the same time, it remains somewhat strange for Ammonius to include a 
reference to his name and profession in a manuscript intended to be returned 
to a friend. This friend would surely have known who Ammonius was. We 
may thus ponder a third option. In his capacity of a grammatikos, Ammonius 
would not have been engaged just with study and scholarship, but also with 
teaching. Maybe the sign next to P.Oxy 2.221v 1:34 and Ammonius's explicit 
reference echo his educational activities. In this scenario, the commentary in 
P.Oxy. 2.221v would be the work of one of Ammonius's pupils, which Ammonius 
corrected. Keeping in mind the generally non-institutional nature of teaching 
in the Hellenistic-Roman period, we need not draw strict boundaries between 
the three options.!? Especially at the higher levels of the educational process, 
students could become colleagues and discuss exegetical issues with their 
teachers just as their teacher's colleagues would. 

To sum up: Ammonius is not the compiler of P.Oxy. 2.221v, but the person re- 
sponsible for the slash-shaped sign in the margin of P.Oxy. 2.221v 11:34. This sign 
reflects Ammonius's distrust of the reading AnöMwv olog instead of 'AxóXv 
QotBoc in Il. 21.515. The elaborate reference to the sign between columns 10 and 
11 of P.Oxy. 2.221v shows that Ammonius did not intend to keep this manuscript 
for private consultation, but to have others employ it with his sign attached. 
Thus, the sign and Ammonius's reference reflect the exchange of knowledge 
among scholars and intellectuals. 


12 “The Circulation of Literary Texts in the Roman World,” cQ 37 (1987): 213-23 (213). 

13 On the non-institutional character of education in this period see Raffaella Cribiore, 
Gymnastics of the Mind: Greek Education in Hellenistic and Roman Egypt (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 2001), 15-44 and passim. 
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The aesthetics of bookrolls depend on the dimensions of their columns, mar- 
gins, and intercolumnar spaces.!* In literary rolls, which are produced accord- 
ing to the rules of a scribal tradition or craft, these dimensions can reflect the 
type of writing contained in a roll.!? From the 3rd century BCE onwards, for in- 
stance, poetry was often written in columns with uneven right margins which 
depended on the length of the poetic verse. Prose manuscripts tended to 
have even right margins. But the dimensions of hypomnema manuscripts are 
more volatile. They often depend on the intended purpose of the manuscript 
rather than on rules for the production of commentary manuscripts. William 
Johnson writes: 


The overwhelming bulk of bookrolls ... show ... the mix of general uni- 
formity and slight individual variation ... that is characteristic of a well- 
established artisan craft. For bookrolls (as opposed to commentaries or 
other "subliterary" texts) the evidence for untrained copying is slim: for 
most ancient readers, the professional look and feel of the bookroll was 
an essential aspect of its utility. 


Yet notwithstanding their overall volatility, commentary manuscripts do tend 
to exhibit particular dimensions. Eric Turner writes that "documents, musical 
texts, and commentaries (kypomnemata) are often written in wide columns"? 
and Johnson agrees.!? Their observations are corroborated by the manuscripts 
in our corpus. Taking Johnson's normative range of prose column widths be- 
tween 4.7—7.5 cm as a criterion,? only the columns in P.Oxy. 2.221v are average 


14  SeeJohnson, Bookrolls and Scribes, 85-86. 

15 Johnson, Bookrolls and Scribes, 152—55. 

16 X Bookrolls and Scribes, 160. Note that “untrained” in Johnson's description means “without 
training in the rules governing manuscript production" rather than “without training at 
all" But even this is problematic, as we cannot automatically conclude from the fact that 
a scribe did not abide by the rules of manuscript production that he was unfamiliar with 
these rules. 

17 Greek Manuscripts (Oxford: Clarendon, 1971), 8. 

18 ` Bookrolls and Scribes, 34. 

19 Bookrolls and Scribes, 101-8. Though not all hypomnemata manuscripts in our corpus 
have even right margins, Johnson's measurements for prose manuscripts must be used 
rather than those for poetry. In poetry manuscripts, column width depends on line length 
and is governed by the metre of the base text. This does not occur in our commentaries 
(it does occur in ancient commentaries like P.Derveni or P.Louvre E 7733v), and hence 
Johnson's measurements of poetry column width cannot be applied to our evidence. On 
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(6.1-6.5 cm).2° Other manuscripts in our corpus whose column width can be 
recovered, tend to have wide columns, at times even going beyond Johnson's 
range.?! What is more, commentary manuscripts tend to have narrow intercol- 
umns. If we take Johnson's range for prose intercolumns between 1.5-2.6 cm 
as the norm, some manuscripts from our corpus have regular intercolumnar 
spaces,?? whilst others have narrow ones.?? No intercolumns in our corpus are 
particularly wide. 

These tendencies in the dimensions of commentary manuscripts reflect 
their intended purposes. As we have seen in the previous chapter, commentar- 
ies are scholarly writings and were often in active use in intellectual communi- 
ties. Hypomnemata were often penned by scholars or students and they could 
serve as notes for personal or classroom use. When taking notes, the note-taker 
would try to include as many material as possible on as small a writing surface 
as possible; hence the wide columns and narrow intercolumns in commentary 
manuscripts. For scholarly note-taking, pace of writing and an efficient use of 
the material mattered more than the norms of manuscript production. 

The impression that certain manuscripts contain the notes of a scholar or 
student is strengthened by the fact that both the recto and the verso of these 
manuscripts could be used, each containing a different writing.?^ Apparently, 
earlier manuscripts could be recycled and used for exegetical note-taking or 
for writing a preliminary version of a commentary. Hence, P.Oxy. 2.221v and 
P.Oxy. 65.4452 occur on the verso of a metrical treatise and a register. The re- 
verse goes for P.Berol. inv. 17151, P-Oxy. 81086, and P.Ryl. 1.24: these rolls have 
the commentary on their recto and a different writing on the verso. This 


P.Derveni and P.Louvre E 7733v see Theokritos Kouremenos, George M. Parássoglou, and 
Kyriakos Tsantsanoglou, The Derveni Papyrus, STCPFGL 13 (Florence: Olschki, 2006), 8; 
Francois Lasserre, “Lélégie de l’huitre,” Qucc 19 (1975): 145-76. 

20  P.Oxy. 65.4452 may have columns of 5.2 cm, but this measurement depends on the editor's 
reconstruction of fr. 5 of this commentary. See Michael W. Haslam, POxy. 65:29-45 and 
the photo at http://163.1169.40/gsdl/collect/POxy/index/assoc/HASH687b/d96a5c61.dir/ 
POxy.v0065.n4452.a.02.hires.jpg (last accessed 11 October, 2016). 

21 BKT 10.16897 (at least 1314.5 cm), P.Giss.Lit. 2.8 (at least 8.8 cm), P.Oxy. 8.1086 (15.8 cm), 
P.Oxy. 8.1087 (6.8-7.6 cm). P.Oxy. 76.5095 has wide margins too (c. 14.0 cm), but this is a 
late codex manuscript, which may not be comparable to bookrolls of earlier centuries. 

22 BKT 10.16897 (c. 1.0-2.0 cm), P.Oxy. 24.2397 (1.3-2.2 cm). 

23 . P.Oxy. 2.221 (0.55—1.41 cm), P.Oxy. 8.1086 (1.0 cm), P.Oxy. 8.1087 (0.6—1.4 cm), P.Wash. Univ. 
2.63 (1.2-1.3 cm). 

24 Ido not discuss BKT 10.16897 and P.Giss.Lit. 2.8, whose commentaries on Il. 5 and Hu 
span both sides of these bookrolls. The neat execution of these two manuscripts makes it 
unlikely that they contain a scholar's personal notes. 
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situation, too, underlines the somewhat incidental character of these com- 
mentaries, even if it was the commentary that was recycled. Presumably, these 
commentaries were meant for active consultation and use, not for long-lasting 
preservation. 


3 Corrections and Abbreviations 


Many hypomnema manuscripts exhibit corrections and abbreviations. Though 
in most cases the evidence does not allow for certain conclusions, there are in- 
stances where the use of corrections and abbreviations in a manuscript may 
illuminate its background or intended purpose. BKT 10.16897, for example, 
contains no corrections and abbreviations, except an abbreviation for évw in 
the marginal note beneath column 1. This use of vw, in addition to the mere 
presence of marginal notes, demonstrates that BKT 10.16897 is a scholarly 
manuscript. It does not seem to result from scholarly note-taking, however: the 
well-executed hand of the manuscript and the near-absence of corrections, 
reading marks, and abbreviations suggests as much. Hence, BKT 10.16897 was 
probably produced either by a trained scribe under the auspices of a scholar, or 
by a scholar paying due attention to the execution of this manuscript. It seems 
to have functioned as a master copy of some sort, which included or came to 
include (it is unclear if the hand &vo is the same as that of the remainder of the 
manuscript) at least one scholarly note in its margins. 

In contrast to BKT 10.16897, P.Oxy. 2.221v is known for the amount of cor- 
rections it contains.2° Moreover, P.Oxy. 2.221v has a cursive note in the upper 
margin of column 17. Abbreviations are almost entirely absent. These features 
correspond with the intellectual context of this manuscript as it has been 
sketched in $ 1 above. It reflects interchanges of knowledge, presumably be- 
tween a student (the scribe of P.Oxy. 2.221v) and Ammonius, his teacher. 

P.Oxy. 8.1086, finally, systematically abbreviates words such as «ai, uév, rpóc, 
yap, t&v, ott, and elvaı.26 The manuscript has some corrections, too, which 
its editor suggests “are probably by the original scribe, who, however, has not 
succeeded in eliminating all the errors.”?” A similar use of abbreviations and 
corrections is attested in two less well-preserved manuscripts, P.Cairo JE 60566 


25 Grenfell and Hunt observe that the manuscript exhibits “a large number of corrections" 
by a variety of hands (P.Oxy. 2:53). 

26 Cf. John Lundon, Un commentario aristarcheo al secondo libro dell’ Iliade: POxy vr 1086 
(Proecdosis) (Florence: s.n., 2002), 24-25. 

27 Arthur S. Hunt, POxy. 8:77. 
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and P.Oxy. 65.4451.78 Taken together with the informal hands of these manu- 
scripts, this suggests that P.Cairo JE 60566, P.Oxy. 8.1086, and P.Oxy. 65.4451 
contain the personal notes of an intellectual. In the case of P.Oxy. 8.1086 this 
suggestion is strengthened by its dimensions and sigla, as well as the fact that 
the verso of the manuscript was used for writing out medical receipts. 


4 Signs 


Greek scholarship in the Hellenistic and Roman periods made ample use of 
signs. Two kinds of signs can be distinguished: critical ones, which convey an 
opinion on the base text (usually on the state of its text); and others, which 
have abroad purpose and generally refer to something noteworthy in the base 
text. The development of both kinds of signs is closely connected with the de- 
velopment of “commentary” as a genre of scholarly literature. Aristarchus is 
the key player in this development. His predecessors had invented several signs 
to express their views on the textual transmission of the Iliad in the margins 
of its manuscripts. They did not, however, write commentaries.?9 This changed 
when Aristarchus invented a new siglum: the diple (>). Unlike earlier signs, 
like the obelos (—) or the antisigma (2), diple did not have a straightforward 
meaning.?? It was a multi-purpose sign, indicating that something in the Iliadic 
base text had caught Aristarchus's eye. 


28 Cf. Michael W. Haslam’s suggestion that P.Oxy. 65.4451 comes from the same commentary 
as P.Oxy. 81086 (P Oxy. 65:27-28). 

29  OnAristarchus and his predecessors Rudolf Pfeiffer, History of Classical Scholarship: From 
the Beginnings to the End of the Hellenistic Age (Oxford: Clarendon, 1968), 210-33; Franco 
Montanari, "Zenodotus, Aristarchus and the Ekdosis of Homer,” in Editing Texts: Texte 
edieren, ed. Glenn W. Most, Aporemata 2 (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1998), 
1-21; Francesca Schironi, "Aristarchus of Samothrace,” in HE 88-89. 

30  Obelos marks a line that one of the Alexandrian scholars (starting from Zenodotus) con- 
sidered spurious. Antisigma points to two interchangeable lines. See Pfeiffer, History of 
Classical Scholarship, 115 (on obelos), 178 (on antisigma). 

More generally on the Alexandrian system of critical sigla see Graeme Bird, "Critical 
Signs— Drawing Attention to ‘Special’ Lines of Homer's Iliad in the Manuscript Venetus 
A,’ in Recapturing a Homeric Legacy: Images and Insights From the Venetus A Manuscript of 
the Iliad, ed. Casey Dué, HSt 35 (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 2009), 89-115 (with 
a focus on Aristarchus); Francesca Schironi, "The Ambiguity of Signs: Critical ZHMEIA 
from Zenodotus to Origin," in Homer and the Bible in the Eyes of Ancient Interpreters, ed. 
Maren R. Niehoff, JsRC 16 (Leiden: Brill, 2012), 87-112 (esp. 88-100). 
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With the invention of this multi-purpose sign, the need for more elaborate 
interpretations regarding its meaning arose. Aristarchus no longer crammed 
them in the margins of Iliad manuscripts, but conferred them to separate 
scholarly writings: commentaries (hypomnemata). Thus, the use of critical 
signs and the writing of hypomnemata were two essential and closely inter- 
twined aspects of Aristarchus's scholarly enterprise.?! One practice stimu- 
lated the development of the other: the invention and use of the diple sign 
provoked the composition of commentaries, whereas the practice of writing 
commentaries on classical texts encouraged the use of multi-purpose signs in 
the editions of these texts. 

These developments led to an increase of multi-purpose marginal signs 
with various shapes. Well-known examples are slash-shaped (such as the one 
in P.Oxy. 2.221v) and chi-shaped signs, or dotted obeloi.?? Diple continues to 
serve as a general-purpose sign, but it may assume other functions as well.53 
According to Turner, the use of these signs implies the existence of commen- 
taries in which their exact meaning is given.?^ Indeed, some signs in literary 
manuscripts do refer their readers to associated commentaries. Kathleen 
McNamee offers textual and literary evidence for this practice, which was 
unavailable to Turner.?° At the same time, McNamee is more nuanced than 
Turner, and she is careful not to speak in terms of a universal connection be- 
tween signs and commentaries. For McNamee, some signs may serve as refer- 
ences to commentaries, whilst others may merely indicate a matter of interest, 
without the exegetical point being elaborated in a commentary: 


A collection of four sigla—the diple in non-Homeric texts, a simple 
stroke (usually diagonal), a dotted obelus, and chi— occur in papyri 
with noteworthy frequency, but seldom with obvious meaning. For the 
unexplained occurrences I offer here an explanation that is hardly new, 
but was proposed by Sir Eric Turner several years ago.... It is simply that 


31 See Hartmut Erbse, "Über Aristarchs Iliasausgaben,” Hermes 87 (1959): 275-303; Schironi, 
"The Ambiguity of Signs," 91-100. 

32 Kathleen McNamee, Sigla and Select Marginalia in Greek Literary Papyri, PB 26 (Brussels: 
Fondation Égyptologique Reine Élisabeth, 1992) offers a survey of these and other signs. 

33  InP.Berol.inv.9780 (-BKT1- Didymus'scommentary on Demosthenes) and P. Oxy. 35.2737 
(a commentary on Aristophanes), diple occurs as a sense divider. In P. Berol. inv. 9782 
(= BKT 2 = Anonymus Theaetetus), diple is attached to each line containing a quotation of 
the base text. 

34 Eric G. Turner, “Lerudition alexandrine et les papyrus,” CdE 37 (1962): 135-52 (148-52); 
idem, Greek Papyri, 14-8. 

35 Sigla and Select Marginalia, 17 (n. 42), 18 (n. 51), 19-21. 
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these—and undoubtedly other signs ...—were used in much the same 
way that Aristarchus used the diple, namely to indicate something wor- 
thy of comment in a line.... In practical terms, though, some of these sigla 
probably served as reference marks, and directed readers to discussions 
of interesting points in separate hypomnemata, or in other authoritative 
texts.... Unless explanatory commentaries existed the meaning of many 
signs would presumably have become, in time, as much a mystery for an- 
cient readers as they are for us.?9 


Itis clear, then, that multi-purpose signs abound in literary manuscripts. Some 
of these signs may refer their readers to accompanying commentaries, others 
would just mark points of interest without being interpreted in a hypomnema.?? 

P.Oxy. 8.1086 offers additional support for McNamee’s position. This man- 
uscript uses critical and non-critical signs, but these signs occupy different 
positions in the manuscript. Critical signs are copied along with the lemma 
to which they belong, whereas the non-critical signs occur in the margins of 
the commentary? This difference in position reflects the different roles these 
signs fulfil: critical signs occur in the Iliad manuscript on which the commen- 
tary in P.Oxy. 8.1086 is based as well as in the commentary itself. Thus, they 
serve as reference marks between the Iliadic base text and its commentary. 
The non-critical signs in P.Oxy. 8.1086, however, occur only in the commentary 
and indicate points that the commentator or a reader of P.Oxy. 8.1086 consid- 
ered of special interest. This shows once more that we must not assume, as 
Turner does, that each multi-purpose sign in a commentary has a counterpart 
in a manuscript of the base text of that commentary? Some signs do, others 
do not. 


36 Sigla and Select Marginalia, 15-16 (my italics). 

37 William Johnson also criticises Turner, but against McNamee (though he cites her in sup- 
port of his view) he holds that none of these multi-purpose signs must be viewed as re- 
ferring to a commentary: "Most of the texts also are marked up with chi or other sigla at 
the left margin.... Such sigla have sometimes been taken as keys to commentaries, but, to 
follow McNamee, these are best understood as a variety of ways of signaling nota bene, 
that is, they are marks by readers signaling passages of interest, or passages that need 
further attention" (Readers and Reading Culture in the High Roman Empire: A Study of Elite 
Communities, CICS [Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2010], 187). Johnson's criticism of 
Turner is not entirely unwarrented, but he overstates the issue. 

38 See Plates 4, 5, and 6. 

39 The problem with Turner's suggestion is that he first establishes the referential function 
of sigla in editions and commentaries on the basis of formulations like ötı and tò onpeîov 
ötı. He then extrapolates this situation to the use of non-critical sigla. By so doing, he fails 
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The manuscripts in our corpus reflect this use of both critical and non- 
critical signs. Obelos occurs in P.Oxy. 81086,*? where it marks the athetesis 
of Il. 2.791-795,*! and in P.Mich. inv. 1206, where it points to the athetesis of 
Il. 14.317-327. The latter manuscript also seems to have a diple in line 9 
(Il. 14.338), even though the editor reads the sign as a diple obelismene.*? P.Oxy. 
8.1086 has diplai attached to Il. 2.767, 785, 809, 819.48 Each of these lines has 
attracted comments on linguistic phenomena specific to Homer's language, 
which presumably explains why they are marked with a sign. This suggestion 
is strengthened by P.Cairo JE 60566, which uses the diple sign with Il. 6.257, 
277, 278—lines which have likewise attracted attention due to their surprising 
formulation. 

The explanation of these critical signs is introduced in the commentary by 
the phrases (tò onneiov) ötı or (tò onneiov) npóc.^^ These formulations echo the 
link between an Iliad manuscript in which these signs occur, and the com- 
mentary based on this manuscript. The occurrence of critical signs, the intro- 
duction of these signs in the interpretation sections in P.Cairo JE 60566 and 
P.Oxy. 81086 (the interpretation sections in P.Mich. inv. 1206 have not been 
preserved), and the parallels between these hypomnemata and the later scho- 
lia suggest a connection between these commentaries and Aristarchus's schol- 
arly work, 28 in which the use of signs in a manuscript and the production of 


to acknowledge that Zo and tò oyetov ötı refer only to critical signs such as diple or obelos, 
never to signs like chi or dotted obelos. See Turner, Greek Papyri, 114-18. 

40 Müller, Über den Papyruskommentar, 60 suggests that the slash-shaped sign in P-Oxy. 2.221v 
must be understood as an obelos written crosswise. This is unlikely. The sign does not 
mark an athetesis and so does not fulfil the role of an obelos. What is more, slash-shaped 
signs occur regularly in the papyri as a multi-purpose sign. See McNamee, Sigla and Select 
Marginalia, 17-18. 

41 See Plate 5. The lemma is corrupt here. Il. 2.794, though clearly implied in the comment, is 
not quoted in the lemma. Il. 2.791 is quoted, but does not have the obelos. It, too, is implied 
in the comment and should have been marked with a critical sign. See Lundon, Un com- 
mentario aristarcheo, 124—26. 

42 Wolfgang Luppe, “Homer-Erläuterungen zu 5 316-348,’ ZPE 93 (1992): 163-65. The posi- 
tion of the sign next to the line (rather than between two lines) speaks against Luppe's 
reconstruction of the siglum as a diple obelismene. Cf. the position of the paragraphoi 
between lines 17 and 18, and 18 and 19, of the same manuscript. See also Schol. A Il. 14.338, 
which makes reference to a critical siglum attached to this verse (Gol. 

43 See Plate 4. 

44 Onthese expressions see pp. 128-30. 

45 See Hunt, POxy. 8:79; Hartmut Erbse, Scholia graeca in Homeri Iliadem (scholia vetera), 
7 vols. (Berlin: De Gruyter, 1969-1988), 1:xxxv—xxxvi; Kathleen McNamee, "Aristarchus 
and 'Everyman's' Homer,’ GRBS 22 (1981): 247-55 (249-50); John Lundon, *POxy 1086 e 
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an accompanying commentary were two sides of the same coin. Even if these 
hypomnemata should not be taken as direct witnesses to Aristarchus’s own 
Iliadic interpretations,*® they reflect the type of intellectual work he initiated. 

Non-critical signs occur in several manuscripts from our corpus. The slash- 
shaped sign in P.Oxy. 2.221v has been discussed above. Another sign, which 
must be classified as a dotted obelos,^" occurs in P.Oxy. 24.2397 2 ii 5.48 The 
context of this sign may be an interpretation of Il. 17.36, but this is not certain.^? 
Nor can the precise meaning of the sign be established. A range of different 
signs features in fragment 1 of P.Oxy. 65.4452. The clearest one is a combination 
of the letters alpha and omega. The function of this sign is unclear. One possi- 
bility is that it is an abbreviation of dvo. This term may refer to supplementary 
notes in the upper margin of a manuscript. However, its usual abbreviation is 
alpha-nun, not alpha-omega.9? What is more, the upper margin of this frag- 
ment does not seem to contain any notes. Alternatively, the alpha and omega 
may indicate the source of an interpretation.?! The identity of this source must 
remain unknown, however. Finally, the sign may simply mark an issue that the 
commentator considered of interest. 

The more common abbreviation of &vo—aleph-nun—occurs in column 1 
of BKT 10.16897 (line 57). The reference does not occur in the margin, though, 
but in the column of writing. It appears to precede a siglum, which the editor 
of this manuscript identifies as an ancora of unexpected form.9? Sarischouli 
further suggests that the final lines of BKT 10.16897 1 constitute an exegetical 
note that refers back, through the sign and the abbreviated reference, to the 


Aristarco, in Atti del xx11 congresso internazionale di papirologia: Firenze, 23-29 agosto 
1998, ed. Isabella Andorlini et al. (Florence: Istituto papirologico G. Vitelli, 2001), 827-39. 

46 See Schironi, “The Ambiguity of Signs,’ 93-96. 

47 On dotted obelos see McNamee, Sigla and Select Marginalia, 18. 

48 The editor does not recognise it, but the photos show clear signs of a siglum. See Edgar 
Lobel, P Oxy. 24:91-97. For the photograph of this manuscript see http://163.1.169.40/gsdl/ 
collect/POxy/index/assoc/HASHo132/91beeosb.dir/POxy.voo24.n2397.a.o1.hires.jpg (last 
accessed 11 October, 2016). 

49 Cf. Lobel, POxy. 24:91. 

50 Kathleen McNamee, Abbreviations in Greek Literary Papyri and Ostraca, BASPSup 3 
(Chico, CA: Scholars Press, 1981), 8. 

51 Cf. the combination of the letters zeta, omega, and iota in P. Oxy. 35.2741, which may refer 
to a certain Zoilus. See Silke Trojahn, Die auf Papyri erhaltenen Kommentare zur Alten 
Komödie: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der antiken Philologie, BzA 175 (Munich: Saur, 2002), 
95; McNamee, Abbreviations, 35, 113. 

52  Panagiota Sarischouli, BKT 10:97. 
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commentary.°? If she is correct, the marginal note may have contained cor- 
rections of the text in the commentary.°* The verso of this manuscript, where 
Sarischouli with some hesitation identifies a second ancora, may provide a 
similar case.55 

The commonest non-critical sign in our corpus is the chi-rho sign, which is 
widely attested in commentaries and subliterary works.°® It stands for either 
ppo (“passage”) or—more probably—xpyotöv (“useful”), and it indicates 
passages which commentators thought of particular interest.5? In our corpus, 
it only features in P.Oxy. 8.1086.°8 In P.Oxy. 8.1086 2:3 (43) and 17 (57), the sign 
seems to mark observation on Homer's presentation of the events he narrates 
in the Iliad. The first passage contains an interpretation of oi ò’ in Il. 2.780 in 
the light of the complex structure of Il. 2.760-785.°° The second passage inter- 
prets Il. 2.788 and the difference between narrative and narrated time in the 
Iliad, as the exegete observes that Iris was sent by Zeus "at the same moment 
as the dream 790 Another occurrence of the chi-rho sign is in P.Oxy. 8.1086 3:32 
(112), where it stands next to a line containing part of a quotation of Il. 3.185 
and a reference to Alcaeus. It may be the Alcaeus quotation that triggers the 
use of the siglum, since quotations of other authors than Homer are rare in this 
commentary.9! The use of critical and non-critical sigla in these hypomnemata 
echoes the study of the Iliad by their producers. Hence, these signs exemplify 


53 BKT 10:81-82, 96. Cf. the photograph of BKT 10.16897 at http://ww2.smb.museum/ 
berlpap/index.php/record/?result-4&Alle-16897 (last accessed 11 October, 2016). 

54 McNamee writes that ancora was used “to mark a place where text had been omitted and 
(or) to draw attention to the necessary restoration in the top or bottom margin" (Sigla and 
Select Marginalia, 11). 

55  Sarischouli writes that the hand of the note in the bottom margin of column 1 of the recto 
is the same as the hand on the verso (BKT 10:82). 

56 McNamee, Sigla and Select Marginalia, 20-21. 

57 Its meaning is close to that of the chi sign, which also stands for xpyotöv. The two signs 
are, however, used in different contexts. See McNamee, Sigla and Select Marginalia, 20-21. 

The chi-rho sign is also very common in Christian texts, where it is an abbreviation for 
the word Xetexóc. This Christian use of the sign is a later development and has nothing to 
do with the use of this sign in commentary manuscripts. On the Christian use of this sign 
see Larry W. Hurtado, The Earliest Christian Artifacts: Manuscripts and Christian Origins 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2006), 135-54. 

58 See Plate 6. 

59 On which see pp. 225-26. 

60 Namely, the dream sent to Agamemnon in the first lines of Il. 2. Cf. René Nünlist, 
The Ancient Critic at Work: Terms and Concepts of Literary Criticism in Greek Scholia 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2009), 80. 

61  Onreferences to other authors in the hypomnemata see pp. 123-26. 
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the background of the hypomnemata in scholarly and intellectual circles in 
Hellenistic-Roman Egypt. 


5 Sense Dividers 


One of the hallmarks of commentaries is their explicit division between the 
base text and its interpretation. As shall be elaborated in chapters 5-7, this 
structure supports the intellectual and educational aims of commentaries. It 
suffices here to show that this bifold structure is physically expressed in the 
manuscripts of the hypomnemata through a variety of sense dividers. 


5.1 Types of Sense Dividers 

The hypomnema manuscripts from our corpus use four types of sense divid- 
ers: ekthesis; vacats; paragraphos and diple obelismene; and stigme and dikolon. 
Ekthesis occurs in five (possibly six9?) manuscripts.5? Three principles govern 
its use.® First, if a lemma starts at the beginning of a line, that line protrudes 
into the left margin. Second, if a lemma begins mid-line, the following line 
protrudes into the left margin, even if it does not start with a word from the 
lemma. Third, if a lemma extends over several lines, each line which begins 
with a word from the lemma protrudes into the left margin. An exception is 
P.Oxy. 2.221v, which uses ekthesis irregularly and inconsistently.95 


62 P.Wash. Univ. 2.63 is a problematic case, as it contains only one line where ekthesis would 
be expected (and occurs). 

63 BKT 10.16897, P.Giss.Lit. 2.8, P. Mich. inv. 1206, P.Oxy. 2.221v, P.Oxy. 81087. Caution is in 
order with regard to P.Mich. inv. 1206, as this manuscript has been preserved only very 
fragmentarily. Moreover, it is a late manuscript (3rd-4th century CE) and may not be 
comparable to earlier ones. 

64 Cf. Guglielmo Cavallo and Herwig Maehler, eds., Hellenistic Bookhands (Berlin: De 
Gruyter, 2008), 23. 

65 See P.Oxy. 2.221v 11:36-38. These lines contain short lemmata which begin and end mid- 
line. One would expect the lines following these lemmata to protrude into the left margin. 
Instead, it is the lines that contain the lemmata that are en ekthesei. 

The fact that P.Oxy. 2.221v 1:36-38 are the last lines of a column may explain this ir- 
regularity, as one could suggest that the line containing the lemma was en ekthesei to pre- 
vent the first line of the next column to protrude into the margin. After all, ekthesis serves 
the quick identification of lemmata, and much of its value would be lost if it occurred in 
a different column from the lemma. At the same time, this reasoning only explains why 
P.Oxy. 2.221v 11:38 protrudes into the margin. The ekthesis of P.Oxy. 2.221v 11:36 remains 
problematic in light of the principles surveyed above. 
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Vacats are amply used to distinguish between lemmata and interpretations. 
Some manuscripts have vacats on both sides of lemmata;® others have vacats 
only before®’ or after lemmata.9? In P.Oxy. 81086, vacats not only distinguish 
lemmata and interpretation sections, but also serve as sense dividers within an 
interpretation section. Ekthesis and vacats work together in BKT 10.116897 and 
P.Giss.Lit 2.8. The first manuscript has vacats mark the beginning and end of 
lemmata, whereas ekthesis occurs with every line beginning with a word from 
the lemma and marks the extent of the base text quotation. The second manu- 
script has lemmata begin on a new line. This new line is en ekthesei; the end of 
the lemma is marked by a vacat.9? 

The use of paragraphos and diple obelismene"? (which fulfil the same 
function”) is less consistent than that of vacats and ekthesis. In BKT 1016897, 
paragraphos is found either before or after a lemma. In P.Oxy. 2.221v, either 
paragraphos or diple obelismene may be used to mark lemmata, but the signs 
can also be absent. A similar inconsistency is found in P.Oxy. 65.4452, and 


66 BKT 10.16897, P.Oxy. 81086. In P.Oxy. 81086 vacats are not always easily recognizable 
because of its informal handwriting, but they do seem to be used systematically. See 
Lundon, Un commentario aristarcheo, 26-28. 

67 Possibly P.Ryl. 124, but this manuscript has preserved no lemma ends. P.Oxy. 65.4452 
sometimes has a vacat before a lemma (never after), but is inconsistent in its use of sense 
dividers. 

68  PGisslit.2.8. Perhaps P.Mich. inv. 1206, P.Oxy. 65.4451, P.Wash. Univ. 2.63 should be includ- 
ed here too, but none of these manuscripts has preserved mid-line lemma beginnings. 

69  Asimilar correlation may be at work in P.Mich. inv. 1206 and P.Wash.Univ. 2.63, but these 
manuscripts have been preserved only very fragmentarily. 

70  Ondipleobelismene see Roberta Barbis Lupi, "La diplé obelismene: Precisazioni termino- 
logiche e formali," Proceedings of the xvir International Congress of Papyrology, Athens 
25-31 May 1986, ed. Basil G. Mandilaras, 2 vols. (Athens: Greek Papyrological Society, 1988), 
2:473-76. 

Francesca Schironi has observed a diachronic development in the use of these signs 
in hexametric manuscripts: before the ıst century CE, paragraphos would be the more 
prominent sign, whereas in later periods diple obelismene became more common. See TO 
MEIA BIBAION: Book-Ends, End Titles, and Coronides in Papyri with Hexametric Poetry, 
ASP 48 (Durham: American Society of Papyrologists, 2010), 19-20. This diachronic devel- 
opment may be confirmed by the manuscripts in our corpus, as diple obelismene is absent 
from commentary manuscripts predating the 2nd century CE. At the same time, the fact 
that paragraphos and diple obelismene always occur together and are interchangeable in 
our manuscripts shows that the one sign did not replace the other altogether. 

71 Both signs usually differentiate between lemmata and interpretation sections. In P.Oxy. 
8.1087 paragraphoi also differentiate between items in a list. P.Mich. inv. 1206 has two 
paragraphoi, but their function is unclear. 
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perhaps in P.Wash.Univ. 2.63.72 In P.Oxy. 8.1086, paragraphos is found sporadi- 
cally, and John Lundon suggests that its use reflects the “capriccio del com- 
mentatore” more than anything else.7? 

Stigme and dikolon, finally, are uncommon in commentary manuscripts. 
When they occur, they usually distinguish between lemmata and interpre- 
tation sections." The only manuscript that uses them consistently is P.Oxy. 
8.1087, where dikola precede and stigmai follow lemmata. P.Oxy. 2.221v attests 
to the same practice, but only occasionally. The editor of P.Oxy. 76.5095 notes 
that this late codex manuscript employs stigmai as sense dividers as well 78 


5.2 Different Sense Dividers in One Manuscript 

The survey above shows that several hypomnema manuscripts use different 
kinds of sense dividers. In some cases, these different sense dividers work to- 
gether in mutual reinforcement. This is especially true of the use of ekthesis and 
vacats in BKT 10.16897 or P.Giss.Lit. 2.8. Other manuscripts, like P.Oxy. 65.4452, 
exhibit an unsystematic use of sense dividers. 

A different situation pertains to P.Oxy. 2.221v and P.Oxy. 8.1086. These two 
manuscripts use several systems of sense division side by side. P.Oxy. 2.221v is 
quite consistent in its use of paragraphoi, but also, less consistently, employs 
ekthesis, stigmai, and dikola. P.Oxy. 8.1086 is rigidly regular in its use of vacats, 
but also has some paragraphoi scattered randomly over the manuscript. These 
inconsistencies cannot, so it seems, be attributed to the poor execution of 
these manuscripts. Both manuscripts were probably produced by scholars or 
advanced students, and it is unlikely that they attempted to use a system of 
sense dividers, but failed to do so. More importantly, both manuscripts reflect 
the systematic use of one type of sense dividers alongside a more unsystematic 
use of others. Thus, it is worth pondering what may be the reasons for this use 
of different sense dividers in these two manuscripts. 

As we have seen above, P.Oxy. 2.221v as we have it is not the product of a 
single scribe. It also contains the work of the scholar-teacher Ammonius. He 
was responsible, at least, for placing the slash-shaped sign next to P.Oxy. 2.221v 
11:34 and for marking this activity in the signature between columns 10 and n. 
Though this signature is silent about other corrections or additions with which 


72 The latter manuscript preserves only one paragraphos, placed before a lemma en ekthesei. 
73 | Un commentario aristarcheo, 21. Paragraphoi are used at P.Oxy. 81086 2:19-20 (59-60); 


3:26—27 (106-107), 33-34 (113-114). 
74 But not so in BKT 10.16897, where stigmai function in the same way as our quotation 


marks. 
75 Franco Montanari, P.Oxy. 76:178-79. 
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Ammonius might have been involved, it is not too far-fetched to assume that 
this scholar was behind some of the other corrections in P.Oxy. 2.221v. After 
all, the editors of this manuscript observe that it contains “a large number of 
corrections, many of which are certainly by the original scribe, some not less 
certainly are by a second and probably contemporary hand, while others can- 
not clearly be distinguished"/$— some of these may stem from Ammonius's 
pen. Pursuing this argument a little further, we may assume that Ammonius 
also placed the paragraphoi in P.Oxy. 2.221v. The first scribe may have used 
ekthesis to indicate sense divisions. He did not do so systematically, however, 
and when Ammonius studied the manuscript he provided the missing sense 
dividers in the form of paragraphoi.’’ Support for this scenario comes from the 
observation that ekthesis and paragraphoi in P.Oxy. 2.221v do not overlap.’® At 
the same time, the origins of the stigmai and dikola in this manuscript must 
remain unclear. 

P.Oxy. 8.1086 is a different case. There is no complementary relationship be- 
tween vacats and paragraphoi in this manuscript, as every lemma is marked 
by vacats, but paragraphoi occur only sparsely. It is unlikely that these para- 
graphoi somehow refer to the Vorlage of P.Oxy. 81086. They occur at random 
distances from one another; moreover, the idea of a Vorlage is problematic in 
regard to the fluid textual traditions of which scholarly writings tend to be a 
part.”9 Perhaps the paragraphoi in this manuscript mark passages of special 
interest, though none of the passages concerned appear particularly outstand- 
ing. Moreover, P.Oxy. 81086 employs another siglum to mark interesting pas- 
sages: the chi-rho sign. If we are allowed some speculation, the paragraphoi in 
P.Oxy. 8.1086 might be explained from the use of this manuscript. Seeing that 
P.Oxy. 8.1086 is likely to contain the personal notes of a scholar, it may well 
have served an educational purpose, supplying the teacher with notes for his 
lectures. Its paragraphoi might indicate the end of one class and the beginning 
of the next one. This scenario accounts for the random distance between para- 
graphoi (in one class the teacher would cover more material than in another) 
as well as their position next to lemmata (the teacher would finish a line before 
ending the class).8° 


76 ` Grenfell and Hunt, P Oxy. 2:53. 

77 The nature of ekthesis, which can only be applied when a manuscript is first produced, 
demonstrates that the paragraphoi must be a later addition vis-a-vis the ekthesis. 

78 With the exception of P.Oxy. 2.221v 11:36-38. 

79 On which see pp. 59-62. 

80 Fora different proposal see Lundon, Un commentario aristarcheo, 20-21, who suggests 
that paragraphoi in P.Oxy. 81086 may have served the reading aloud of the contents of 
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6 Conclusion 


The physicality of hypomnema manuscripts reveals how their contents served 
the needs of scholars, teachers, and students in Hellenistic and Roman Egypt. 
In the next chapter we shall see that some of these physical features find paral- 
lels in the Pesharim. 

Acknowledging the scholarly background of the hypomnemata is not to sug- 
gest that all hypomnema manuscripts served the same purpose. For instance, 
P.Oxy. 81087, which appears to contain a scholar's personal notes, can be con- 
trasted with BKT 10.16897, which is a carefully produced master copy with 
scholarly annotations in its margins. The different purposes of hypomnema 
manuscripts are also evident when we compare the two best-preserved exem- 
plars: P.Oxy. 2.221v and P.Oxy. 8.1086. The first manuscript exhibits the activi- 
ties of at least its scribe and the grammatikos Ammonius. Ammonius placed a 
slash-shaped sign in the margin of P.Oxy. 2.221v 11:34, marked this activity, and 
may have made added further corrections and paragraphoi. This dual engage- 
ment with P.Oxy. 2.221v testifies to exchanges of knowledge, either between 
scholars or between a student and his teacher. The fact that the commentary 
is written on the verso of the papyrus may confirm this scenario, as it suggests 
that P.Oxy. 2.221v is a first version of some kind of this hypomnema on JL. 21. 

P.Oxy. 8.1086, in contrast, is the work of a single scholar. The unusual dimen- 
sions of the manuscript, its quick handwriting and use of abbreviations dem- 
onstrate that it was used for note-taking. Its Aristarchaean contents and its use 
of critical and non-critical sigla reflect the scholarly background of its scribe. 
The use of sense dividers in the manuscript may reflect its use in a classroom 
context, which ties in well with the combination of teaching and research that 
characterises scholarly activities in Hellenistic and Roman Egypt. Thus, P.Oxy. 
8.1086, unlike P.Oxy. 2.221v, serves the personal needs of its scholarly scribe. 
Hence, both P.Oxy. 2.221v and P.Oxy. 8.1086 can broadly be classified as “schol- 
arly,” but the specific purpose these manuscripts were intended to fulfil, differs. 


the manuscript. For an appreciation of the paragraphos as an aid to reading aloud see 
William A. Johnson, “The Function of the Paragraphus in Greek Literary Prose Texts,” 
ZPE 100 (1994): 65-68. 


CHAPTER 4 


Textual Scholarship and the Physicality 
of the Pesharim 


The physical features of Pesher manuscripts, like those of hypomnema papyri, 
reflect the scholarly use and background of these commentaries.! Some physi- 
cal features of the hypomnemata (especially the use of signs) are paralleled 
in the Pesharim and seem to point to exchanges of knowledge between the 
scholarly communities that produced these two types of ancient commentary. 
Having acquainted themselves with Greek scholarly practices through the in- 
tellectual networks to which they belonged, the Pesher exegetes adopted some 
of these practices and adapted them to their own ends. 


1 Dimensions 


As we have seen in the previous chapter, Greek manuscripts exhibit two aes- 
thetic models: one for prose and one for poetry. In each model, the dimen- 
sions of a manuscript depend on certain scribal principles which focus on the 
dimensions of individual columns. As a result, each column in a Greek manu- 
script will typically have about the same width: either that of a given scribal 
standard (prose) or that of the length of a line (poetry). 

The dimensions of Hebrew manuscripts are governed by different prin- 
ciples. One of the main reasons for this is the difference in writing material. 
Their general preference for parchment restricts the aesthetic options for 
Hebrew manuscripts: whilst writing on papyrus rolls could continue almost 


1 Cf. George Brooke's recent work on the physicality and socio-historical background of exeget- 
ical Qumran manuscripts. See "Aspects of the Physical and Scribal Features of some Cave 4 
‘Continuous’ Pesharim,” in The Dead Sea Scrolls: Transmission of Traditions and Production 
of Texts, ed. Sarianna Metso, Hindy Najman, and Eileen Schuller, sTDJ 92 (Leiden: Brill, 
2010), 133-50; idem, "Some Scribal Features of the Thematic Commentaries from Qumran,” 
in Writing the Bible: Scribes, Scribalism and Script, ed. Philip R. Davies and Thomas Rómer 
(Durham: Acumen, 2013), 124-43; idem, “Physicality, Paratextuality, and Pesher Habakkuk,” 
in On the Fringe of Commentary: Metatextuality in Ancient Near Eastern and Ancient 
Mediterranean Cultures, ed. Sidney H. Aufrere, Philip S. Alexander, and Zlatko Pleše, OLA 232 
(Leuven: Peeters, 2014), 175-93. 
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indefinitely? the stitching that joins parchment sheets together prevents such 
an uninterrupted flow of writing. Rather than the individual column of writ- 
ing, the focal point in the aesthetics of Hebrew manuscripts is the single parch- 
ment sheet.? In Hebrew manuscripts, therefore, we often encounter divergent 
column widths within the same parchment sheet. This divergence serves the 
equal distribution of columns over the sheet.* The use of vertical and horizon- 
tal ruling, guide dots, and other scribal aids serves the same purpose.? For this 
reason, column widths of Hebrew manuscripts are often given as ranges rather 
than single numbers.® 

Unlike their Greek counterparts, Hebrew commentary manuscripts exhibit 
no distinct aesthetics. Instead, the dimensions of Pesher manuscripts are usu- 
ally merely average in comparison with those of other Dead Sea Scrolls. If we 
assume an average column width for the Dead Sea Scrolls of 1-13 cm,” most 
columns in Pesher manuscripts fall within this range.® Exceptions are 4Q163, 
whose columns measure 8.5-9.0 cm and are relatively narrow, and 4Q169 3-4 i 
and ii, which measure c. 16.0 cm and are wide. The narrow columns 4 and n in 
1QpHab (8.9 cm and 8.8 cm, respectively) are the middle columns in a parch- 
ment sheet; their dimensions echo this position.? Column height in Pesher 


2 On the manufacturing process and features of papyrus rolls see Naphtali Lewis, Papyrus in 
Classical Antiquity (Oxford: Clarendon, 1974). 

3 The size of a parchment sheet in its turn depends on the size of the animal from which it is 
taken. Even if sheets of certain dimensions may have been preferred and consciously manu- 
factured, this observation adds an element of randomness to the dimensions of parchment 
scrolls. Cf. Brooke, "Some Scribal Features,” 125. 

4 Onthedivision of columns over parchment sheets see Hartmut Stegemann, "Methods for the 
Reconstruction of Scrolls from Scattered Fragments,” in Archaeology and History in the Dead 
Sea Scrolls: The New York University Conference in Memory of Yigael Yadin, ed. Lawrence H. 
Schiffman, JSPSup 8 (Sheffield: Jso' Press, 1990), 189-220 (198). 

5 See Emanuel Tov, Scribal Practices and Approaches Reflected in the Texts Found in the Judean 
Desert, STDJ 54 (Leiden: Brill, 2004; repr., Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2009), 57-68. 

6 The exceptions usually concern manuscripts of which only a few columns have been 
preserved. 

7 Thisassumption is based on Tov, Scribal Practices, 82-99 (who does not give an average him- 
self). Cf. Stegemann, "Methods for the Reconstruction of Scrolls," 198, who writes that the 
widths of columns “range from about 6 cm to about 20 cm.” 

8 Average column widths are attested in ıQpHab (8.8-11.65 cm, with two narrow columns 
[on which see below]), 4Q162 (11.6-12.6 cm), and 4Qrz1 (10-11.8 cm). The columns in 4Q166 
(10.2 cm) tend towards the narrow side of the scale, but not conspicuously so. 

9 The situation in 1QpHab is the same as that in 1QM: "The person who scored the sheets of 
ıQMilhama, for example, drew the column dividers by starting from the edges of a sheet and 
marking off two or three columns, respectively, from each edge. In the middle, then, there 
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manuscripts tends to fall within the range of 10-12.5 cm that Emanuel Tov im- 
plies as an average.!? 4Q169 is an exception again, as its columns (9.0-9.1 cm) 
are short.! Columns in 4Q166 (14.0 cm) tend towards the tall side of the scale, 
whereas those of 4Q161 (at least 17.5 cm) and 4Q171 (15.2 cm) are clearly tall. 
Upper and bottom margins are usually average (between 1.0-2.0 cm for upper 
margins, between 1.5-2.0 cm for bottom margins),!* except in 1QpHab, which 
often has broad upper margins; and 4Q165 (2.5 cm), 4Q169 (at least 2.8 cm), 
and 4Q171 (at least 2.5 cm), which have broad bottom margins. Intercolumnar 
spaces are average (1.0-1.5 cm)? with the exceptions of 4Q162 (1.6-2.2 cm) 
and 4Q169 (1.5-2.4 cm), which have broader intercolumns. An intercolumnar 
space of exceptional width (3.5-3.6 cm) occurs between 4Q169 3-4 iii and iv; 
presumably this intercolumn occurs at a sheet joint, even though no traces of 
stitching are visible.!+ 

Observing the everyday physicality of Pesher manuscripts, George Brooke 
suggested that their material features reflect the status of these commentaries: 


remained room for one final column, narrower than the others” (Stegemann, “Methods 
for the Reconstruction of Scrolls,’ 198). 

10 Tov writes that an average of twenty lines per column comes with “a height of approxi- 
mately 14-15 cm (including the top and bottom margins)” (Scribal Practices, 84). If we 
combine this average with Tov’s observation that “in the Qumran scrolls, the top margins 
are usually 1.0-2.0 cm, and the bottom margins are 1.5-2.0 cm" (Scribal Practices, 99), the 
result is an average height for the writing block of 10-12.5 cm. 

Average column heights are attested in 1QpHab (at least 11.5 cm) and possibly 4Q163 
(at least 10.3 cm). 

11 Jozef T. Milik, “Les modèles araméens du livre d'Esther dans la grotte 4 de Qumran,” 
RevQ 15/59 (1992): 321-99 (364) suggests that 4Q162 exhibits short columns too. Tov ac- 
cepts his calculation (Scribal Practices, 85). However, the column of writing of this manu- 
script has not been preserved entirely; there is a small trace of a lamed beneath the taw 
of NTY. Hence, there is no way of knowing the original height of the column. So correctly 
Brooke, “Aspects,” 137 (n. 15). 

12  Seen.10above. Average upper margins are attested in 4Q162 (1.9-2.0 cm), 4Q164 (1.8 cm); 
probably also in 4Q163 (at least 1.4 cm), 4Q165 (at least o.9 cm), 4Q166 (at least 1.9 cm), 
4Q169 (at least 1.5 cm), 4Q170 (at least 11 cm), and 4Q171 (at least 1.9 cm). Average bottom 
margins are found in 4Q163 (at least 1.35 cm); possibly also in 4Q161 (at least 2.0 cm), 
4Q166 (at least 2.0 cm), and 4Q167 (at least 2.1 cm), though these last three manuscript 
may have had broad bottom margins. 

13 ` Tov Scribal Practices, 103. Average intercolumns are found in 10pHab (1.2-1.8 cm), 4Q163 
(1.1-1.5 cm), 4Q166 (0.81.4 cm), and 4Q171 (1.3 cm). 

14 Cf. Brooke, “Aspects,” 134-35 (n. 9), who does seem to recognise signs of stitching at this 
spot. Shani Berrin (Tzoref), The Pesher Nahum Scroll from Qumran: An Exegetical Study of 
4Q169, STD] 53 (Leiden: Brill, 2004), 8 (n. 23) suggests that the leather was brittle at this 
spot when the scroll was ruled and was thus skipped over by the person who prepared the 
scroll for writing, but this explanation is ad hoc. 
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The sectarian commentary literature does not seem to have been repro- 
duced with ideas of its distinctive status and authority in mind, as was 
the case with many of the scriptural books and even the Hodayot which 
are extant in "de luxe" copies. This might possibly indicate that these 
commentaries were deemed of less status than the scriptural texts upon 
which they commented.!? 


Brooke's emphasis on status and authority is not without its problems, though. 
Even if no deluxe Pesher manuscripts existed,!6 the execution of most Pesher 
manuscripts does not differ much from that of most scriptural manuscripts 
and sectarian rule books. It seems more fruitful, therefore, to consider the 
physicality of Pesharim manuscripts to reflect their intended purpose rather 
than their status." Presumably, most of the Pesharim served everyday aims, 
possibly in scholarly-educational settings, where the study and teaching of 
Jewish prophetic Scriptures occupied a central place. 

The dimensions of 4Q169 clearly fall outside the average spectrum. The 
columns in this manuscript contradict the general correlation in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls between column width and column height.!® Moreover, 4Q169 has wide 
intercolumns. This suggests that this manuscript served a special purpose.!? Its 
neat handwriting and the fact that it has the divine name in square characters 
may indicate that 4Q169 was a scholarly master copy of some sort, perhaps 
to be used for expert consultation. Its small format defines 4Q169 as a pocket 
edition.?? In addition to making the manuscript easy to consult, this format 


15 "Aspects," 139. 

16 Tov classifies 4Q254 (Commentary on Genesis C) as a deluxe edition, but on a shaky 
basis—his only argument is the wide bottom margin in 4Q254 16. See Scribal Practices, 
125-29. 

17 Brooke acknowledges this possibility (“Aspects,” 139-40, n. 26). 

18 ` Tov, Scribal Practices, 82. 

19 Alternatively, it could be argued that the short columns of 4Q169 reflect a certain aes- 
thetic ideal. Gregory Doudna argues that 4Q169 in its entirety would have contained the 
exact same amount of columns as 1QpHab (4Q Pesher Nahum: A Critical Edition, JSPSup 
35, CIS 8 [Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 2001], 37-38). Intriguing as this may be, the 
correspondence seems to be coincidental, as there are no other indications in the scrolls 
for a preferred length of 12 V5 columns for exegetical writings. See also Brooke, "Aspects," 
134-36. 

20 Pocket editions are small scrolls, probably meant to be practical in daily use. For instance, 
Brooke wonders if some small manuscripts of the meghillot were “pocket editions for fes- 
tival use" and Florentino García Martínez suggests that Qn is “a sort of pocket edition of 
the composition, in an easy-to-carry format, ready for use at the sick bed.’ See George J. 
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facilitated its portability and allowed its owners to carry it around easily?! 
Hence, 4Q169 may reflect the workings of the intellectual networks to which 
its producers belonged: the manuscript could be consulted in various locali- 
ties, by the same or by different experts. 


2 Writing Divine Names 


Several recent studies have argued that the treatment of divine names in the 
Dead Sea Scrolls may tell us something about their intended audience and pur- 
pose. The Pesharim avoid the tetragrammaton in their interpretations,?? and in 
Pesher Hosea B this avoidance extends to its lemmata.7? When the tetragram- 
maton does occur, Pesher manuscripts may present it either in Paleo-Hebrew 
characters or in the regular square script.?^ Only 1Q14 has both the tetragram- 
maton and the divine name 5& (see 1Q14 12 3) in Paleo-Hebrew characters. In 
the main text of 4Q171, the divine name is in Paleo-Hebrew characters; the ad- 
dition to 4Q171 1-10 iii 5, however, has the tetragrammaton in square Hebrew 
letters. 

There is no evident correlation between the use of Paleo-Hebrew letters to 
write the divine name and the date of the manuscript in question.?® Rather 


Brooke, "Scripture and Scriptural Tradition in Transmission: Light from the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, in The Scrolls and Biblical Traditions: Proceedings of the Seventh Meeting of the 
10Q8 in Helsinki, ed. idem et al., sTDJ 103 (Leiden: Brill, 2012), 1-17 (6); Florentino Garcia 
Martínez, "Magic in the Dead Sea Scrolls,’ in Qumranica minora 11: Thematic Studies on 
the Dead Sea Scrolls, ed. Eibert J.C. Tigchelaar, sTDJ 64 (Leiden: Brill, 2007), 109-30 (123). 

21 Milik writes that the small format of 4Q169 served “la diffusion rapide et large des textes 
d'information" ("Les modèles araméens," 364-65). Philip Alexander suggests that pocket 
editions (4QSi in his case) were meant to be carried around easily (“Literacy among Jews 
in Second Temple Palestine: Reflections on the Evidence from Qumran,’ in Hamlet on 
a Hill: Semitic and Greek Studies Presented to Professor T. Muraoka on the Occasion of his 
Sixty-Fifth Birthday, ed. Martin F.J. Baasten and Wido Th. van Peursen, OLA n8 [Leuven: 
Peeters, 2003], 3-24 [12]). Cf. Brooke's comments on 4Q180 ("Some Scribal Features,” 131). 

22 This is a general characteristic of sectarian writings. See Tov, Scribal Practices, 238-39. 

23 Pesher Hosea B replaces the tetragrammaton in its lemmata by 58 in square script. 

24 ` Paleo-Hebrew characters: 1Q14, 1Q15, 1QpHab, 4Q161, and 4Q171. Square script: 4Q162, 
4Q163, 4Q168, 4Q169, and 4Q170. The tetragrammaton is absent from what remains of 
1Q16, 4Q164, and 4Q166. 

25 Pace Patrick W. Skehan, “The Qumran Manuscripts and Textual Criticism,” in Qumran and 
the History of the Biblical Text, ed. Frank M. Cross and Shemaryahu Talmon (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1975), 212-25 (215). Critical of Skehan are Tov, Scribal Practices, 
240; Brooke, “Aspects,” 147. 
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than the outcome of a chronological development, therefore, the writing of di- 


vine names in Paleo-Hebrew characters must be taken as a sign of reverence.?® 
The fact that these Paleo-Hebrew divine names were often added later than 
the body of the manuscript— perhaps by a different scribe or by the same 


scribe using a different pen or being in a greater state of purity?”—supports 
this.?? Taking up a suggestion by Patrick Skehan,?? Brooke suggests a connec- 
tion between the use of Paleo-Hebrew characters to write the divine name and 


the intended purpose of Pesher manuscripts: 


26 


27 


28 


29 


For my discussion of this topic the connection between the Qumran Scribal Practice and 
this scribal procedure is of limited importance. Tov, Scribal Practices, 243-44 has argued 
for a connection between the presentation of divine names in Paleo-Hebrew letters and 
the Qumran Scribal Practice. Eibert Tigchelaar largely agrees with Tov, but offers a more 
nuanced formulation: "In the case of the use of paleo-Hebrew characters for the divine 
name, the feature seems to be exclusive and characteristic for texts written according to 
the ‘Qumran scribal practice’ within the corpus. However, with regard to both conven- 
tions [the Paleo-Hebrew characters for the divine name and the use of cancellation dots, 
PBH] we also have multiple texts written in the 'Qumran scribal practice' that do not use 
those conventions" ("Assessing Emanuel Tov's ‘Qumran Scribal Practice" in The Dead Sea 
Scrolls: Transmission of Traditions, 173-207 [200]). 
Cf. Albert M. Wolters, "The Tetragrammaton in the Psalms Scroll,” Textus 18 (1995): 87-99. 
On the basis of a palaeographical comparison between the hands of the Paleo-Hebrew 
divine names and the hand in the bodies of manuscripts that have these divine names 
Hartmut Stegemann has argued that these divine names were added by a different scribe. 
See KYPIOX O OEOZ und KYPIOZ IHXOYX: Aufkommen und Ausbreitung des religiösen 
Gebrauchs von KYPIOX und seine Verwendung im Neuen Testament (Habilitationsschrift 
Bonn, 1969), 91 (n. 502). On Stegemann's views see Tov, Scribal Practices, 240; Brooke, 
"Physicality," 189-90. 
Some manuscripts leave blank spaces for inserting the tetragrammaton in Paleo-Hebrew 
characters, but these insertions never occurred. See, e.g., 4Q165 6 4 and Qs. On the latter 
manuscript see Wolters, "The Tetragrammaton in the Psalms Scroll" and Jonathan Ben- 
Dov, "The Elohistic Psalter and the Writing of Divine Names at Qumran,” in The Dead Sea 
Scrolls and Contemporary Culture: Proceedings of the International Conference held at the 
Israel Museum, Jerusalem (July 6-8, 2008), ed. Adolfo D. Roitman, Lawrence H. Schiffman, 
and Shani Tzoref, sTDJ 93 (Leiden: Brill, 2011), 79-104 (95-101). 
Skehan argued that the use of Paleo-Hebrew characters is meant to prevent the pronun- 
ciation of the divine name; see his “The Divine Name at Qumran, in the Masada Scroll, 
and in the Septuagint,” Br0Scs 13 (1980): 16-44 (28). Contrast Jonathan Siegel's view, who 
holds that the use of Paleo-Hebrew preserves the tetragrammaton from erasure (“The 
Employment of Paleo-Hebrew Characters for the Divine Names at Qumran in the Light of 
Tannaitic Sources,” HUCA 42 [1971]: 159-72 [169]). 
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Perhaps manuscripts of pesharim with the divine name in square Hebrew 
were copies for expert use, such as being scribal base text exemplars or 
archive copies; those with the divine name in paleo-Hebrew might have 
been produced to be used by the less adroit, perhaps in public perfor- 
mance as the prophetic texts were studied afresh by novices and long- 
standing members in the community.3° 


Brooke's argument is intriguing. As we have seen in chapter 2, 10pHab may 
well have served an educational purpose. Its presentation of the divine name 
in Paleo-Hebrew characters may have prevented accidental mistakes in the 
handling of this name by non-experts. What is more, Pesher manuscripts that, 
on the basis of their handwriting, are likely candidates to be an expert's per- 
sonal copy (4Q162 and 4Q163), present the divine name in square characters. 
As we have just seen, 4Q169, which has the divine name in square characters, 
may have served as a master copy for expert use. Hence, even if the correla- 
tion is not exclusive, the use of Paleo-Hebrew and square letters to write the 
divine name in certain manuscripts may echo the audience and scholarly- 
educational purpose of these manuscripts. 


3 Corrections and Additions 


Corrections and additions occur frequently in the Pesharim. Corrections or ad- 
ditions of single letters, as in 4Q161,?! 4Q162,?? and 4Q164,?? may be the work of 
the scribes of these manuscripts or originate with later readers or correctors. 


30 X “Aspects,” 149. 

31  4Q161 8-10 iii 10 (Allegro 8-10 6) adds a supralinear yod/waw to 5p, changing it to ei- 
ther 19101 or pri. Elisha Qimron, The Dead Sea Scrolls: The Hebrew Writings, 2 vols. 
(Jerusalem: Yad ben Zvi, 2010, 2013), 2:264 argues that the form should be 151! and 
points to the quotation of Isa 10:34a in 4Q285 5 1. 

32  In4Q162 r4, UN is first corrected to WNI (to confirm with the preceding 1UN!) by add- 
ing a supralinear waw. Subsequently, both 1!UN and the supralinear waw were deleted by 
means of cancellation dots. The intended phrase was probably 18 Wi. 

33 4Q16416 erases a lamed attached to WNW. 4Q164 2 1 adds a supralinear heh to nb. 
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The same holds for additions of longer phrases, which occur in 1Q15?^ and 
4Q165?5 and can be taken as corrections of parablepsis. 

In contrast to these technical corrections, interlinear additions in 4Q163, 
4Q169, and 4Q171 appear to be additions to an existing Pesher.?6 4Q163 23 ii 
3-14 contain a quotation and interpretation of Isa 3015-18. A quotation of 
Hos 6:gaa (“just as the troop member, the band of priests, lies in wait") is 
added between lines 13 and 14. This reference to Hosea hinges on the occur- 
rence of "3n in Hos 6:9 and Isa 30:18: the interpretation implies a contrast 
between those who wait for the Lord (Isa 30:18) and the bandits who lie in 
wait to do harm to other humans (Hos 6:9). Horgan assumes that the addition 
is “an interlinear gloss on the commentary" rather than a correction of an ac- 
cidental scribal mistake.?7 Brooke develops her suggestion:?® observing that 
the addition is in the same hand as the body of the commentary, he suggests 
that the addition of Hos 6:9a« enabled the scribe of 4Q163 to draw a parallel 
between the exposition of Isa 30:18 in Pesher Isaiah C and that of Isa 5:24 in 
Pesher Isaiah B.?? Thus, the addition of the Hosea passage echoes the diligent 
study of Scripture, in the course of which connections with other interpreta- 
tions could be added between the lines. 


34  1Q15 adds a part of Zeph 2:2 between lines 2 and 3. This part had been omitted from the 
quotation of Zeph 2:2 due to homoioarcton: both Zeph 2:2ba and Zeph 2:2bß begin with 
nva. 

35 ` 4Q165 adds parts of Isa 21:15 between lines 4 and 5. John M. Allegro, DJD 5:29 comments 
that “the scribe's eye jumped from "TU in v. 14d to the T73 of his textual tradition (= 1QIsa?; 
MT has 1773) in v. 15a.” It seems more likely, however, that homoioarcton was the reason 
for the omission: Isa 2135 has three expressions that begin with "157. Qimron's recon- 
struction (The Dead Sea Scrolls, 2:274) plausibly suggests that a confusion between these 
expressions caused the omission. 

36 See more elaborately Pieter B. Hartog, “Interlinear Additions and Literary Development 
in 4Q163/Pesher Isaiah C, 4Q169/Pesher Nahum, and 4Q171/Pesher Psalms A,’ RevQ 28/108 
(2016): 267—77. 

37  Pesharim: Qumran Interpretations of Biblical Books, CBQMS 8 (Washington, Dc: The 
Catholic Biblical Association of America, 1979), 120. 

38 See also Roman Vielhauer, “Reading Hosea at Qumran,’ in The Mermaid and the Partridge: 
Essays from the Copenhagen Conference on Revising Texts from Cave Four, ed. George J. 
Brooke and Jesper Hogenhaven, sTDJ 96 (Leiden: Brill, 2011), 91-108 (105-6). 

39 “Isaiah in the Pesharim and Other Qumran Texts,” in Writing and Reading the Scroll 
of Isaiah: Studies of an Interpretive Tradition, ed. Craig C. Broyles and Craig A. Evans, 
VTSup 70 (Leiden: Brill, 1997), 609-32. 
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A similar situation pertains to 4Q169 1-2 ii, which has an addition between 
lines 4 and 5. This addition reads: “with all their rulers, whose rule will end,’4° 
and it belongs to the final part of an interpretation of Nah r:4ap. The scrip- 
tural passage was probably quoted in the final part of 4Q169 1-2 ii 4.*! The 
entire interpretation of Nah 1:4af was probably added between the lines in this 
column.*? Presumably, this interpretation was not original to Pesher Nahum. 
Whereas an earlier version of Pesher Nahum quoted Nah 1:4aQ—4b as a single 
unit, the scribe of 4Q169 added an interpretation of Nah ı:4aß between the 
lines.*? By so doing, he altered the structure of this Pesher: Nah 1:4aß was now 
isolated from Nah 1:4b and came to serve as the lemma for the interpretation 
added between lines 3-4 and 4-5 of 4Q169 1-2 ii. 

Finally, 4Q171 1-10 iii adds a quotation of Ps 37:20aßy and the beginning of its 
interpretation between lines 4 and 5. Qimron, following Strugnell, reconstructs 
the beginning of the interpretation section as [Yna n1p 5y bg and argues 
that the omission resulted from homoioteleuton (cf. rvn3 pg in line 5).** 
Even though this reconstruction remains a possibility, the overall structure of 
Pesher Psalms A invites a consideration of another scenarios. Most lemmata 
in this commentary correspond with the Masoretic verse boundaries.*° When 
Ps 3719-20 are quoted in Pesher Psalms A, however, these verses are divided 
up in smaller components and rearranged into lemmata.*9 The elusiveness of 
Ps 37:20, which in the middle of this verse of doom compares “the Lord’s en- 
emies” with “the preciousness of lambs,’ probably triggered this reordering. By 
combining Ps 37:20ao with the preceding verse and allowing Ps 37:20b to stand 
on its own, the commentator retains the explicit sense of doom in Ps 37:20. In 


40 Wis reconstructed. On the reconstruction see Doudna, 4Q Pesher Nahum, 95-96. 

41 See Doudna, 4Q Pesher Nahum, 282-83. 

42 There has been some debate on the question where the interpretation started. In my view, 
Strugnell's suggestion that the first words of the interpretation were added between lines 
3 and 4 is to be preferred over the alternative, which reconstructs the start of this inter- 
pretation section in line 4. See Hartog, “Interlinear Additions and Literary Development,” 
272-74. 

43 This interpretation might be based on passages such as 4Q169 3-4 i 1-3, which also speak 
of the Kittim and their rulers. 

44 John Strugnell, “Notes en marge du volume v des « Discoveries in the Judaean Desert of 
Jordan »,” RevQ 7/26 (1970): 163-276 (214); Qimron, The Dead Sea Scrolls, 2:302 (cf. his note 
ad loc.). 

45 The only exceptions are 4Q171 1-10 ii 1-4 (with quotations from Ps 37:8-9a and gb) and 
4Q171 1-10 iv 24-26 (with quotations from Ps 45:2a and 2b). 

46  4Qı7ı 1-10 ii 26 contains Ps 37:19a; 4Q171 1-10 iii 2-3 contains Ps 3719b-20ao; and 4Q171 
1-10 iii 7 contains Ps 37:20b. 
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his attemptto solve the problems in this verse, the exegete may have omitted the 
problematic middle part of Ps 37:20 from the Pesher.^? At a later point in time, 
another scribe or exegete^? grew concerned about the absence of Ps 37:20aßy 
and added these words (now reading “those who love the Lord" [7 ^àms] 
rather than "the Lord's enemies") and the beginning of their interpretation be- 
tween the lines. The initial interpretation of Ps 37119b-20ao was split up, and 
its final part (from vr Wk) became part of the interpretation of Ps 37:20aßy. 

If 4Q163, 4Q169, and 4Qrz are remarkable for the type of additions they 
contain, 1QpHab is notable for the amount of its corrections and additions. 
Apart from the deletion of words and letters by means of cancellation dots 
and strokes, 10pHab often adds letters or entire words between the lines. Both 
the first and the second hand in this manuscript erase or remodel letters.*? 
Sometimes the second hand makes corrections to the first.5° 

Most corrections in 10pHab resemble those in other manuscripts. An ex- 
ception is the pair of dots on the left and right side of the negation N15 in 
1QpHab 7:2. Their purpose is not entirely clear, and they may be accidental ink 
marks of the kind attested elsewhere in ıQpHab.°! Elsewhere, however, similar 
dots serve as cancellation dots,?? and they may fulfil the same purpose here.53 
The deletion of 81) has significant hermeneutical implications.5^ Taking togeth- 
er the deletion of Nb and the possibly secondary nature of 1QpHab 7:3-5, Jutta 
Jokiranta demonstrates that the longer passage 1QpHab 6:12-7:10 specifies the 
relationship between the prophet Habakkuk and the Teacher. As the Teacher 


47 Contrast Doudna's view, who makes a case for the originality of Ps 37:20aßy on the basis 
of the contents of these lines (4Q Pesher Nahum, 243). For my hesitance to accept his 
argument straightaway see Hartog, "Interlinear Additions and Literary Development,” 275 
(n. 27). 

48 The insertion is not in the same hand as the manuscript. See Allegro, DJD 5:48; Strugnell, 
"Notes en marge,” 214. 

49 Brooke, "Physicality, 180-83 offers a good overview. 

50 Brooke, “Physicality, 181. 

51 See, e.g., the ink spot on the left of 1QpHab 7, between lines 1 and 2. Other examples are 
listed by Jutta Jokiranta, “Quoting, Writing, and Reading: Authority in Pesher Habakkuk 
from Qumran,' in Between Canonical and Apocryphal Texts: Processes of Reception, 
Rewriting and Interpretation in Early Judaism and Early Christianity, ed. Jörg Frey et al., 
WUNT (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, forthcoming) (n. 17). 

52 See Tov, Scribal Practices, 194. 

53 Cf. Malachi Martin, The Scribal Character of the Dead Sea Scrolls, 2 vols., BAM 44, 45 
(Louvain: Publications universitaires, 1958), 1191: “If the points do not indicate removal of 
the affected word, it is hard to ascribe a function to them.” 

54 See Brooke, “Physicality, 182; Jokiranta, “Quoting, Writing, and Reading." 
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continues the revelation imparted on the prophet Habakkuk, the addition 
of the 815 could account for the Teacher's lack of full knowledge.55 Conversely, 
the deletion of the negation may reflect a move to bolster the authority of 
the Teacher by depicting the prophet Habakkuk—and hence the Teacher 
as the reader of his prophecies—as having been granted complete insight in 
the course of history, including “the end of time.’ Like the examples from 4Q163, 
4Q169, and 4Q171 given above, these dots may be taken to demonstrate that the 
Pesharim facilitated the continuous study of Scripture and its interpretations, 
with new insights often finding their way into the Qumran commentaries. 


4 Signs 


Marginal signs occur only in 1QpHab and 4Q163. Most conspicuous are the 
eleven or twelve*6 X-shaped signs in 1QpHab, even if these are not “marginal” 
signs proper? The purpose of these signs has been disputed. It seems to me 
that O.H Lehmann's 1951 suggestion that these signs are line fillers continues 
to be the best explanation available:58 when a line ended well before the left 
margin, an X-shaped sign was added to fill out the remainder of the column of 
writing.59 


55  Jokiranta’s reading implies that 10pHab 6:12-7:10 attributes to the Teacher insight in the 
words of the ancient prophets without claiming that the Teacher had ever calculated 
the end of time. Cf. eadem, Social Identity and Sectarianism in the Qumran Movement, 
STDJ 105 (Leiden: Brill, 2013), 166—73 and see pp. 238-42. 

56 ` 1QpHab 926 is doubtful. 

57 Pace, e.g., Brooke, “Physicality,’ 187-189. The X-shaped signs in ıQpHab do not occur in the 
margins of the manuscript, but at the left end of the column of writing. Contrast other 
manuscripts, where X-shaped signs do occur in the margins. See Tov, Scribal Practices, 208; 
Brooke, “Some Scribal Features of the Thematic Commentaries from Qumran,” 129-30. 

58 “Materials Concerning the Dating of the Dead Sea Scrolls: I: Habakkuk,” PEQ 83 (1951): 
32-54 (47). Lehmann is followed by Emanuel Tov, "Scribal Markings in the Texts from 
the Judean Desert," in Current Research and Technological Developments on the Dead Sea 
Scrolls: Conference on the Texts from the Judean Desert, Jerusalem, 30 April 1995, ed. Donald 
W. Parry and Stephen D. Ricks, STDJ 20 (Leiden: Brill, 1996), 41-77 (66-67); idem, Scribal 
Practices, 20910; Doudna, 4Q Pesher Nahum, 238—40. 

59  Thisisthe general tendency, but exceptions occur. In 1QpHab 2:3; 4:8; 5:5; 6:14; 8:6; 10:10; 
11:2, 9 we find blank spaces at line-ends that are no vacats, but have no line fillers either. 
Four of them occur in lemmata; Brooke suggests that the absence of line fillers implies 
a profound knowledge of the scriptural text quoted in the Pesher (“Physicality,’ 187-89). 
H. Gregory Snyder writes that unfilled blanks in lemmata do not “coincide with a break in 
the sentence that might have caused a reader to pause or alter the reading prematurely" 
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Yet even if this general principle is clear, the exact reasons for placing these 
signs are not.9? For Malachi Martin, the signs have no particular significance.5! 
In contrast, Gregory Snyder argues that they safeguard the correct performance 
of Pesher Habakkuk. Referring to them as "line joiners" rather than "line fillers,” 
Snyder argues that "the marks prompt the reader to continue on to the next 
line without any alteration in reading.” He continues: 


The addition of such phrasing notation suggests a public context where 
fluent performance was crucial, probably a formal liturgical setting of 
some kind. Improper reading of the Torah carried a stiff penalty in the 
Qumran community, so it is not surprising that care would be taken 
with the divinely-inspired interpretations of a revered member of the 
community.62 


Brooke and Jokiranta embrace Snyders suggestion and portray Pesher 
Habakkuk as a commentary to be performed.9? In view of the occurrence of 
the same signs in 11Q20 (11QTemple>), however, I am more hesitant to accept 
Snyder's proposal.6^ The handwriting of 11Q20 is the same as that of the first 
half of 19pHab.55 Thus, the X-shaped signs in ıQpHab and nQ2o probably 


("Naughts and Crosses: Pesher Manuscripts and Their Significance for Reading Practices 
at Qumran,’ DsD 7 [2000]: 26-48 [44]), whereas line fillers in lemmata come “at a natu- 
ral break in the verse, where a reader might have expected pesher commentary to com- 
mence" (“Naughts and Crosses," 44 [n. 64]). This statement is not entirely accurate. The 
line filler between nV3 and 72°29 in 1QpHab 9:13-14 (a quotation of Hab 2:10) does not 
come “at a natural break in the verse." The unfilled blanks in ıQpHab 8:6 (a quotation of 
Hab 2:6) and 1QpHab 119 (a quotation of Hab 2:16) do “coincide with a break in the sen- 
tence that might have caused a reader to pause or alter the reading prematurely.’ 

60 The signs in ıQpHab can hardly serve the same purpose as the X-shaped line fillers in 
documentary texts from Nahal Hever, which were meant to prevent later additions to 
these texts. So Yigael Yadin, "Expedition D: The Cave of Letters,” TEJ 12 (1962): 227—57 (256). 
For these signs see 5/6Hev 42, 44, 45, 46; XHev/Se 21. Additions to the Pesharim were not 
uncommon and the signs in 1QpHab must have served another purpose. 

61 Scribal Character, 1194. 

62 "Naughts and Crosses,’ 43. 

63 Brooke, “Physicality,’ 187-89; Jokiranta, “Quoting, Writing, and Reading." 

64 ` SeenQ2o 4:9; 5:9. Snyder refers to 11Q20 in passing, but does not consider the implications 
of the fact that “marks of a similar character are also found in nQTemple^" (“Naughts and 
Crosses,” 41-42). 

65 See Johannes P.M van der Ploeg, “Les manuscrits de la grotte x1 de Qumran,” RevQ 12/45 
(1985): 3-15 (9); Eibert J.C. Tigchelaar, DJD 23:364. 
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originate with the same scribe (and not with a later reader of ıQpHab®®) and 
serve the same purpose in both manuscripts. Therefore, unless we are prepared 
to think of 1Q20 as a manuscript meant for liturgical performance of the kind 
Snyder envisions, a context of public performance fails to explain the purpose 
of the X-shaped marks in 1QpHab (and 1.Q20). The X-shaped signs in 1QpHab 
do not serve the needs of the readers or performers of Pesher Habakkuk or the 
Temple Scroll, but those of the scribe who produced both ıQpHab and 11Q20.®” 

Another suggestion comes from Stephen Llewelyn, Stephanie Ng, Gareth 
Wearne, and Alexandra Wrathall. They argue that the scribe of 1QpHab placed 
the X-shaped signs to indicate the beginnings and ends of the two Vorlagen 
that underlie 1QpHab.9? Similarly, the signs in 11Q20 point to the beginnings 
and ends of the Vorlage of this manuscript. The argument is interesting, but it 
works less well for 11Q20 than it does for 10pHab.9? For that reason, I incline 
to attribute no significance to the X-shaped signs in 10pHab and Qo apart 
from taking them as reflecting the aesthetic preferences of the scribe of these 
manuscripts.7 This scribe, so it appears, was concerned to create the impres- 
sion of even left margins. The X-shaped signs with which he filled out lines 
ending before the left margin reflect this concern, even if the use of these signs 
(in both 1QpHab and 11Q20) is not systematic. 

1QpHab and 4Q163 also contain true marginal sigla. 1QpHab 2:5 has a lone 
'aleph atthe left side of the column of writing."! Tov takes theletter as a wrongly 


66 Pace Karl Elliger, Studien zum Habakuk-Kommentar vom Toten Meer, BHT 15 (Tübingen: 
Mohr-Siebeck, 1953), 75; Snyder, "Naughts and Crosses," 42; Doudna, 4Q Pesher Nahum, 
240. 

67 To be sure, I am not denying the possibility that Pesher Habakkuk was publicly per- 
formed. This is possible, but I do not think the X-shaped marks in 1QpHab can be adduced 
as evidence for such a performance. 

68 “A Case of Two Vorlagen Behind the Habakkuk Commentary (1QpHab),” in Keter Shem 
Tov: Essays on the Dead Sea Scrolls in Memory of Alan Crown, ed. Shani L. Tzoref and Ian 
Young, PHSC 20 (Piscataway, NJ: Gorgias, 2013), 123-50. 

69 Cf. my critique of Llewelyn, Ng, Wearne, and Wrathall in “The Final Priests of Jerusalem’ 
and ‘The Mouth of the Priest)” 62-63. 

70 Cf. Tigchelaar’s remark that “the only common feature [between the X-shaped signs in 
11Q20 and 1QpHab, PBH] seems to be that, in all the cases, the line ends some distance 
before the margin" (DJD 23:364). 

71 Some scholars have argued that the final letter of NY3N* in 1QpHab 2:6 was not meant 
to belong to this verbal form, but is another instance of a lone 'aleph at the left side of a 
column of writing. The verb as it stands is admittedly difficult from a grammatical per- 
spective, but the photographs of 10pHab give no reason to take this aleph as a lone letter. 
Pace Hanan Eshel, “The Two Historical Layers of Pesher Habakkuk,” in Northern Lights on 
the Dead Sea Scrolls: Proceedings of the Nordic Qumran Network 2003-2006, ed. Anders K. 
Petersen et al., sTDJ 80 (Leiden: Brill, 2009), 107-17 (109, n. 10). 
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copied X-shaped line filler.’? But if the line fillers in 1QpHab originate with its 
scribe and were not copied from a Vorlage, it is implausible for the scribe to 
make a sudden mistake here. Snyder and Brooke suggest that the sign is related 
to the secondary nature of 1QpHab 2:5-10.73 As I have argued elsewhere, these 
lines are part of an explicitly eschatological literary layer in Pesher Habakkuk."^ 
These lines are not the only additions to Pesher Habakkuk, but they may well 
have attracted the attention of an ancient reader—not unlike the way in 
which they have invited modern scholars to consider the literary development 
of Pesher Habakkuk. Intrigued by these lines, this ancient reader would have 
marked them with the ‘aleph.”® 

Two horizontal strokes occur in the right margins of 1QpHab 4:12 and 
1QpHab 6:4. The purpose of these signs appears to be similar to that of the 
chi-rho signs in P.Oxy. 81086: Tov writes that the sign in 10pHab 4:12 “was 
meant to indicate a matter of special interest."76 What triggered the interest 
of the scribe or later reader of Pesher Habakkuk is not entirely clear. Yet it may 
be noteworthy that the interpretations of Hab 1:n in 1QpHab 4:9-13 and Hab 
116a in 1QpHab 6:2-5 are particularly popular in modern studies on the his- 
torical ramifications of the Pesharim. The references in these passages to the 
Kittim “who, by the counsel of their guilty house, move on, every man in the 
place of his fellow" (1QpHab 421-12) and “are sacrificing to their standards" 
(1QpHab 6:3-4) are often taken as the most concrete clues for the identification 
of the Kittim in Pesher Habakkuk with the Romans.” The vivid description of 


72  “Scribal Markings,” 43 (n. 5); idem, Scribal Practices, 207-8; also Doudna, 4Q Pesher 
Nahum, 240. 

73 ` Snyder “Naughts and Crosses,” 40; Brooke, “Physicality,” 189. Brooke points out a parallel 
practice in Aramaic texts: “If this sign is indeed drawing attention to the structure of the 
interpretation at this point, then it could correspond with the use of paleo-Hebrew 'aleph 
in some Aramaic texts of the fifth century BCE by which scribes indicated new para- 
graphs or major subdivisions.” On this practice see also Tov, “Scribal Markings,’ 50. 

74 "The Final Priests of Jerusalem’ and ‘The Mouth of the Priest" 

75 Cf. Bronson Brown-deVost’s intriguing suggestion that the aleph is an abbreviation of NN 
(“another [interpretation]") and resembles the use of sani and sanis in Mesopotamian 
commentaries ("Commentary and Authority in Mesopotamia and at Qumran" [PhD diss., 
Brandeis University, 2014], 184-85). 

76  Scribal Practices, 209. 

77 See, e.g, André Dupont-Sommer, "Le « Commentaire d'Habacuc », découvert prés de la 
Mer Morte: Traduction et notes,” RHR 137 (1950):129-71 (157, 159); Kenneth M.T. Atkinson, 
"The Historical Setting of the Habakkuk Commentary,” yss 4 (1959): 238-63 (esp. 240—44); 
Michael A. Knibb, The Qumran Community, ccwJcw 2 (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1987; repr. 1994), 226-27, 230-31; James H. Charlesworth, The Pesharim and Qumran 
History: Chaos or Consensus? (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2002), 109-12; Doudna, 4Q Pesher 
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invading armies may have appealed to the ancient reader of Pesher Habakkuk, 
who marked these passages with a sign. 

Finally, the second column in fragment 6 of 4Q163 contains a range of mar- 
ginal signs."? They occur next to lines 5-9, 1-12, 15-19, and 21 (Allegro 4-8, 
10-11, 14-18, and 20). Most of them are shaped like the horizontal strokes in 
1QpHab. The sign next to line 1 may resemble the Paleo-Hebrew ‘aleph, which 
functions as a section divider in Aramaic texts."? The sign next to line 19 may 
be a Paleo-Hebrew sin/sin.8° The form of other signs is uncertain.®! Even more 
elusive is the purpose of these signs. Most of them seem to function as section 
dividers, but this does not explain them all. In particular, the signs next to lines 
12 and 21 do not seem to indicate different sections in the commentary. The 
same may be true for the sign next to line 9. These signs might indicate points 
of particular interest to a reader of Pesher Isaiah C, although the uneven dis- 
tribution of the signs in this manuscript®? and the close proximity of the signs 
to one another renders this explanation implausible. Presumably, the signs in 
4Q163 6 ii are not only related to the contents of 4Q163. It appears that, even if 
most signs indicate sense divisions, the range of signs in 4Q163 6 ii, when taken 
as a whole, echo the appeal that works of Alexandrian scholarship—in which 


Nahum, 608—9; Bilhah Nitzan, Pesher Habakkuk: A Scroll from the Wilderness of Judaea 
(1QpHab) (Jerusalem: Bialik Institute, 1986), 163-64, 169; Hanan Eshel, The Dead Sea 
Scrolls and the Hasmonean State, SDSSRL (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2008), 174. 

78 The signs have been largely overlooked since Allegro's editio princeps of 4Q163 
(DJD 518-19). This neglect may be due to the fact that most of Allegro's signs “cannot be 
identified on the plates" (so Tov, Scribal Practices, 187-88). Horgan, Pesharim, 239 men- 
tions the signs, but remarks that she has been unable “to discern any structural signifi- 
cance” for them. She prints them without comment in PTSDSSP 6B:54, 56. The signs are 
ignored in DsssE and by Christian Metzenthin, Jesaja-Auslegung in Qumran, AThANT 98 
(Zürich: Theologischer Verlag, 2010); Qimron, The Dead Sea Scrolls. 

79 See James M. Lindenberger, The Aramaic Proverbs of Ahiqar (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1983), 305-7. Cf. Emanuel Tov, "Letters of the Cryptic A Script and Paleo- 
Hebrew Letters Used as Scribal Marks in Some Qumran Scrolls,’ DSD 2 (1995): 330-39 
(337); idem, Scribal Practices, 185-86. 

80 So Tov, “Letters of the Cryptic A Script”, 337; idem, Scribal Practices, 363 (fig. 11.4). 

81 Tov suggests that “several signs in the margin of 4Qplsa* frgs. 4-7, col. ii resemble letters 
either in paleo-Hebrew or Cryptic A" ("Letters of the Cryptic A Script" 337). In his survey 
of the signs in 4Q163, however, he lists only the correspondences between the signs in 
4Q163 6 ii 11 and 19 with Paleo-Hebrew aleph and sin/$in, without any reference to Cryptic 
A letters in 4Q163. See idem, Scribal Practices, 362—363 (figs. 10.1-10.12). 

82 Whereas the right margins of 4Q163 6 ii abound with signs, other right margins in the 
same manuscript (see 4Q163 11 and 23) have no signs at all. 
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marginal signs played a prominent role—had for the scribe of 4Q163.°° If this 
suggestion is accepted, the sigla in 4Q163 6 ii testify to the exchange of schol- 
arly knowledge within the networks that connected Jewish and non-Jewish 
textual scholars in Egypt and Palestine. These signs were probably meant to 
create for 4Q163 an image reminiscent of Alexandrian works of textual scholar- 
ship. Thus, the scribe or commentator of 4Q163 appropriated the appeal of the 
Alexandrian scholarly tradition for this manuscript and its contents. 


5 Sense Dividers 


Pesher manuscripts, like their Greek counterparts, physically express the bifold 
structure of their contents. The Pesharim exhibit no ekthesis,8* paragraphoi,®> 
or stigmai; the only sense dividers in the Qumran commentaries are vacats and 
the marginal signs in 4Q163 6 ii. 

Vacats occur in all Pesher manuscripts.8° Some have vacats at both ends 
of lemmata,*" others only at their beginnings?? or ends.89 In 10pHab, when a 


83 See Pieter B. Hartog, "The Qumran Pesharim and Alexandrian Scholarship: 4Q163/Pesher 
Isaiah C and Hypomnemata on the Iliad" JA] (forthcoming). 

84 Ekthesis is occasionally found in the Greek Dead Sea Scrolls. See, e.g., 8HevXII gr 19:39 
(Hab 3:14). 

85 ` Paragraphoi are not unknown to the scrolls, but they are lacking from the Pesharim. See 
Tov, Scribal Practices, 179—87. 

86 Tov, Scribal Practices, 131-66 describes vacats in the scrolls in terms of open and closed 
sections. Whereas this terminology might be appropriate for biblical manuscripts— 
where these sections may correspond with later Masoretic sense divisions—there seems 
to be no difference in function between open and closed sections in the Pesharim, or 
other non-biblical scrolls. Hence, I will speak of vacats in general, without distinguishing 
between their different lengths and positions in the line. On the variety of scribal tradi- 
tions that governs the use of vacats in the Pesharim see Brooke, “Aspects,” 144-45. 

87  4Q169. Possibly also 1Q16, 4Q161, 40163, and 4Q166. On vacats in 4Q169 see Doudna, 4Q 
Pesher Nahum, 243-51. 

88  1QpHab. Possibly also 4Q162 and 4Q167. On vacats in ıQpHab see also Doudna, 4Q Pesher 
Nahum, 235-40. According to Brooke, “the absence of a space between whole units of 
lemma and comment in Pesher Habakkuk might suggest that the scribe expected the 
reader to know the scriptural text by heart" (“Aspects,” 145). 

89  4Qrn. This may reflect the conviction that lemma and interpretation are intrinsically re- 
lated, or it may demonstrate "that the use of a technical formula to introduce the com- 
ment is more than enough to indicate a differentiation between scriptural text and its 
interpretation" (Brooke, "Aspects," 145). On vacats in 4Q171 see also Doudna, 4Q Pesher 
Nahum, 240-43. 
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vacat is expected but cannot be placed at the end of a line (because the text 
runs to its left margin), the vacat is either omitted9? or placed at the beginning 
of the following line.?! Neither within one and the same manuscript nor within 
the entire corpus of Pesher manuscripts is the use of vacats rigidly systematic. 
Some general principles can be discerned, but the use of sense dividers in the 
Pesharim appears to depend largely on the personal preferences of its scribe. 
Snyder has argued that vacats in ıQpHab (like the X-shaped signs) imply a 
context of public performance for Pesher Habakkuk. In his viewpoint, vacats 
prompt “a corresponding ‘mark’ of some kind in the oral text produced by the 
reader. Long spaces attract the eye, and warn the reader that a pause, or per- 
haps a change in the reading pace or intonation is required; it is not impos- 
sible that these texts could be chanted or sung.”?? But Snyder's suggestion is 
problematic in light of comparative evidence. Many scrolls employ vacats as 
sense dividers; and not all the writings in these scrolls were presumably in- 
tended for public performances of the type Snyder envisions.?? The same goes 
for Greek commentaries: Snyder refers to vacats in P.Fay. 3, though without 
suggesting that this commentary on Aristotle's Topics was meant to be publicly 
performed.?^ Hence, the use of vacats and X-shaped signs in ıQpHab does not 
in itself suffice as evidence for the public performance of Pesher Habakkuk.?5 
This is corroborated by the use of vacats in ıQpHab to mark divisions within 
interpretation sections.?® For Snyder, such vacats are “anomalous.”?” It ap- 
pears, however, that their purpose is the same as that of vacats that distinguish 
lemmata from interpretation sections:?® both mark sense divisions—either 


90  SoiniQpHab 4:4-5, 13-14; 6:5-6; 121-2 (though Brooke characterises 4:4-5 and 6:5-6 as 
“borderline exceptions" [“Physicality,’ 185]). Cf. Tov, Scribal Practices, 330. Tov mentions 
1QpHab 9:8 as well, but this line does have a vacat between the lemma and the interpreta- 
tion (even if the space may also be intended to accommodate for the interlinear addition 
uv»). 

91  SoiniQpHab 8:16; 11:4. 

92 _“Naughts and Crosses,’ 38. 

93 Onvacats in the scrolls see Tov, Scribal Practices, 131-66. 

94 X"Naughts and Crosses,’ 28-30. 

95 Cf. Brooke, "Physicality,' 186: “Snyder’s suggestion that the spaces might encourage or in- 
dicate a change in pace or intonation, even a variation in chant, are possible, but there is 
no clear verbal evidence for how a text such as Pesher Habakkuk might be performed in 
public” 

96 So in1QpHab 2:5; 5:11; 9:7; 12:5. 

97  "Naughts and Crosses,’ 41. 

98 With the exception of 1QpHab 3:7, where the vacat before 789 does appear to be a scribal 
mistake. The scribe initially wrote 1W5 and left a vacat before that formulaic term (in line 
with the general principle in 1QpHab). He (or someone else) later realised that "039 is out 
of place here and corrected the form to YU5—but the vacat remained. 
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between lemmata and interpretations or between smaller sections within 
an interpretation. What is more, vacats in interpretation sections may some- 
times point to “comments added to the original interpretation, comments that 
scribes saw fit to set apart slightly.”?? Hence, vacats in 1QpHab, just as in the 
other Pesher manuscripts and the hypomnemata, serve primarily as sense di- 
viders, not as cues for textual performance.!00 

4Q163 6 ii stands out for using marginal signs as sense dividers. Signs shaped 
like Greek obeloi accompany lines 5-8, 15-16, and 18, which all begin with a 
word from an interpretation section.!?! The use of these signs is not systematic, 
however: line 9 begins with the word wa, but it is not marked with an obelos- 
shaped sign.!?? Lines 17 and 19 are the first lines of a scriptural quotation and 
are marked with signs of an unclear shape. Finally, the sign next to line 11 ap- 
pears to mark a new paragraph after a blank line. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that the use of these signs as sense dividers may not account fully for 
their presence in 4Q163 6 ii. That sense division was not the primary purpose of 
these signs is evident from the simultaneous use of vacats in 4Q163 to indicate 
divisions between lemmata and interpretation. This confirms my suggestion 
that these signs reflect an attempt by the scribe of 4Q163 to appropriate the ap- 
peal of the Alexandrian tradition for this manuscript and its contents. 


6 Conclusion 


The physical features of the Pesharim, like those of the hypomnemata, re- 
flect the scholarly and intellectual background of the Qumran commentaries. 
The Pesharim saw the light in an environment where the study of the Jewish 


99 Snyder "Naughts and Crosses,” 41. 

100 To be sure, the X-shaped signs and the vacats in 1QpHab may well have had some perfor- 
mative effect. If reading in the ancient world implies reading out loud (which it often, 
but not always, does, depending perhaps on the type of text that is being read), the read- 
er of 1QpHab can be assumed to have paused at a vacat or to have continued reading 
when he encountered an X-shaped sign. However, these effects of the signs and vacats in 
1QpHab do not equal their intended purpose. On ancient reading practices see William 
A. Johnson, "Toward a Sociology of Reading in Classical Antiquity,’ AJP 121 (2000): 593-627 
(594—600, with a summary of earlier research). 

101 Asimilar procedure is attested in P.Berol. inv. 9782 (= BKT 2 = Anonymus Theaetetus). In that 
manuscript, lines that contain a quotation from Plato's Theaetetus are marked by diplai. 

102 Instead, the line is marked with a sign of unidentified shape. This sign might indicate the 
presence of a scriptural quotation in the preceding line (which starts with a word from an 
interpretation and hence received the obelos-shaped sign, leaving no room for the other 
sign), but this is uncertain. 
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Scriptures occupied a central place. Partaking in ongoing exegetical traditions, 
the Pesharim facilitated this study of Scripture and communicated its out- 
comes to their readers. 

As is to be expected, the comparison of the physical characteristics of hy- 
pomnema and Pesher manuscripts has yielded both similarities and differenc- 
es. These do not seem to be purely formal, however. The use of marginal signs 
in 4Q163 6 ii testifies to exchanges of scholarly knowledge between the groups 
in which the hypomnemata and the Pesharim originated. Some of these signs 
serve no clear purpose in this Pesher manuscript, and those that do are super- 
fluous in view of the simultaneous use of vacats. It appears, therefore, that 
the signs fulfil a more symbolic purpose. Presumably, the scribe who produced 
4Q163 attempted to evoke the image of Alexandrian scholarly literature for 
this manuscript and its contents. Knowledge of the Alexandrian use of sigla 
was transmitted through the intellectual networks that connected Jewish and 
non-Jewish scholars in Egypt and Palestine and so reached this scribe. Hence, 
the signs he placed in the margin of 4Q163 6 ii were meant to appropriate the 
appeal and status of Alexandrian textual scholarship for himself and his work. 

The individual Pesharim differ from one another in terms of their purpose 
and use. The two hands of 1QpHab, its use of paleo-Hebrew characters to write 
the divine name, and its abundant corrections suggest that this manuscript 
reflects the activities of a student and his teacher. It seems to have fulfilled an 
educational purpose. 

4Q163 is the result of scholarly note-taking, either by one or by multiple 
scholars or intellectuals. The handwriting and the dimensions of this manu- 
script demonstrate its use for taking notes, whilst its use of square characters 
to write the divine name suggests its expert background. The two hands usu- 
ally recognised in 4Q163 may imply that its contents are the result of some 
communal effort. The scholarly background of 4Q163 is further supported by 
the signs in 4Q163 6 ii. These signs situate the scribe of 4Q163 within intel- 
lectual networks via which knowledge of Alexandrian textual scholarship was 
transmitted to Jewish scholars in Hellenistic and Roman Palestine. 

4Q169, lastly, must be understood as a copy for expert consultation, which 
presumably travelled around. Its neat handwriting and general lack of correc- 
tions indicate its use as a master copy, or a copy for consultation. The presen- 
tation of the divine name in square characters implies an expert audience. 
Finally, its small dimensions define the manuscript as a *pocket edition," which 
facilitated not just the easy consultation, but also the easy travel of this manu- 
script. Either one expert travelled around taking 4Q169 with him, or the manu- 
script was meant to serve the needs of different experts in different localities. 
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A Bifold Structure 


The hypomnemata and the Pesharim—like other commentaries and in con- 
trast to other kinds of scholarly literaturel—exhibit an explicitly bifold macro- 
structure. This bifold structure generates a dialogue between the voice of the 
base text and that of its interpretation.? This structure imbues commentaries 
with a special kind of rhetoric. 

Exegetical writings that distinguish explicitly between their base text and 
its interpretation are rare in the Hellenistic and Roman periods. In view of the 
scarcity of this type of scholarly literature in these eras, the structural similari- 
ties between the hypomnemata and the Pesharim are probably no coincidence. 
The Qumran exegetes presumably adopted the commentary format when they 
came into contact with intellectual communities in Egypt and Palestine which 
were closely acquainted with Alexandrian textual scholarship. Knowledge 
of textual scholarship was transmitted through the networks in which these 
scholarly groups partook.? But as the Pesher commentators adopted the com- 
mentary format, they also adapted it. 

As the following two chapters intend to demonstrate, the macro-structural 
similarities between the hypomnemata and the Pesharim do not imply that 
their micro-structure is the same in all details. Both similarities and differenc- 
es can be recognised. Despite their macro-structural similarity, therefore, the 
hypomnemata and the Pesharim present their contents in different ways and 
have different points to make. 


1 Cf my definition of “commentary” on pp. 28-30. 

2 For the metaphor of two "voices" I am indebted to the work of Arnold Goldberg and his 
student Alexander Samely. In his Rabbinic Interpretation of Scripture in the Mishnah (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2002), Samely distinguishes the midrashic format, where Scripture 
is explicitly quoted and interpreted, from the expressive use of Scripture, where Scripture 
is alluded to and the voices of the base text and its interpretation coincide. See also Arnold 
Goldberg, “Formen und Funktionen von Schriftauslegung in der früh-rabbinischen Literatur 
(a. Jahrh. v. Chr. bis 8. Jahrh. n. Chr.),” in Text und Kommentar, ed. Jan Assmann and Burkhard 
Gladigow; ALK 4 (Munich: Fink, 1995), 187-97; idem, "Stereotype Diskurse in den frühen 
Auslegungsmidraschim, in Rabbinische Text als Gegenstand der Auslegung: Gesammelte 
Studien 11, ed. Margarete Schlüter and Peter Schäfer, TSAJ 73 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1999), 
242-62. 

3 See pp. 16-28. 
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102 CHAPTER 5 
1 The Rhetoric of Commentary 


In a comparison between “Rewritten Bible" and “Midrash,” Steven Fraade 
draws attention to how the structural features of these two types of exegeti- 
cal works inform their contents. Following a discussion of Sifre Deut 31 (on 
Deut 6:4), Fraade wonders: 


What happens were we to strip this complex commentary of its formal 
and explicitly midrashic elements to produce a straight-forward retold 
biblical narrative, that is, transform it from scriptural commentary to “re- 
written Bible"?... Clearly much of the rhetorical force (and creativity) of 
the midrash is lost or flattened in these retold narratives. Without our 
present midrash, we would be left to guess at the interpretive strategies 
that might lie behind them. But there is another problem: Stripped of its 
exegetical structure and details, the retold narrative of Jacob's dialogue 
with his sons would no longer fit within the context of a commentary to 
the book of Deuteronomy, but would better fit as an insertion into the 
narrative of Gen 49.... Incorporated within a commentary to Deut 6:4, 
as in the Sifre, the retold narrative of Jacob's last words with his sons im- 
presses itself upon the very words, and liturgical recitation, of the Shema 
more forcefully and performatively than when the words of the Shema 
are simply imported into a retold narrative of Gen 49.* 


Fraade's observations show that the explicit distinction in commentaries be- 
tween lemmata and interpretations are no mere accidental structural features. 
They have a bearing on the contents of these exegetical writings and echo the 
purposes of the commentators who produced them.5 

This rhetoric and the structures that support it reflect the scholarly and 
didactic background of commentaries in three ways. First, the distinc- 
tion between lemmata and their interpretations emphasises the individual 


4 “Rewritten Bible and Rabbinic Midrash as Commentary)’ in Legal Fictions: Studies of Law and 
Narrative in the Discursive Worlds of Ancient Jewish Sectarians and Sages, JSJSup 147 (Leiden: 
Brill, 2011), 381-98 (391-92). 

5 Cf Heinrich von Staden, “A Woman does not become Ambidextrous’: Galen and the Culture 
of Scientific Commentary,’ in The Classical Commentary: Histories, Practices, Theory, ed. Roy 
K. Gibson and Christina Shuttleworth Kraus, MnS 232 (Leiden: Brill, 2002), 109-39 (127): “In 
the commentaries using full, complete lemmata, the formal arrangement of the two ancient 
texts—the original and the exegetical—has significant implications for the socio-scientific 
dynamics of the triangle author-commentator-reader.” 
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contributions of both components of the commentary to the hermeneutical 
process. Second, by setting apart and objectivising their base text in the form 
of lemmata, commentaries open their base text up to multiple interpretations. 
Third, the distinction between the two voices of the base text and its interpre- 
tation imbue commentaries with a didactic potential. 

In contrast to other types of scholarly literature, commentaries explicitly 
acknowledge the gap between their base text and its interpretation. By pre- 
senting the base text and its interpretation as separate entities, commentar- 
ies objectivise their base texts and turn them into an object of interpretation. 
This move marks the authority of the base text and its role in the hermeneuti- 
cal process.® But the bifold structure of commentaries emphasises not only 
the contribution of the base text: the voice of the commentator also increases 
in significance. By presenting the base text and its interpretation separately, 
commentaries open up the base text for criticism and rejection. Thus com- 
mentaries have a subversive potential, in which the voice of the commentator 
plays a more independent role than it does in other hypertexts." Glenn Most 
writes that “commentaries can be potentially rather more subversive than edi- 
tions, for they explicitly relate the discourse of authority to other discourses 
available within the society"? The rhetoric of commentary, therefore, hinges 
on a dialogue between the voice of the base text and that of the interpretation. 
To ensure its credibility a commentary must strike a balance between these 
two voices. 

The objectivisation of the base text opens it up to multiple interpretations. 
In contrast to paraphrastic forms of interpretation, which generally offer a 
single exposition of their base texts? the structure of commentaries allows 


6 Iusethe term "authority" loosely to refer to the reasons that someone may have to comment 
on a text. Whilst for us these reasons are often unknown, the existence of a commentary on a 
text indicates that, at least for someone, that text held some kind of authority. Some scholars 
would use the term “canonical status” to indicate the same phenomenon, but I hesitate to fol- 
low their lead, as this term would require much qualification to be suitable for the commen- 
taries and base texts treated in this book. On the way(s) in which “canon” might be applied as 
a useful term see Hindy Najman, "The Vitality of Scripture Within and Beyond the Canon? 
JSJ 43 (2012): 497-518. 

7 See Ineke Sluiter, “The Violent Scholiast: Power Issues in Ancient Commentaries,” in Writing 
Science: Medical and Mathematical Authorship in Ancient Greece, ed. Matthias Asper (Berlin: 
De Gruyter, 2013), 191-213. 

8 “Preface,” in Commentaries— Kommentare, ed. idem, Aporemata 4 (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 2000), viixv (x). 

9 Exceptions occur; multiple interpretations can sometimes be woven together into a larger 
narrative. A case in point is 1 En. 106-107, where different etymologies of the name N3 are 
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different interpretations to occur side by side.!° This possibility to present 
more than one interpreting voice imbues commentaries with an encyclopae- 
dic potential; this potential explains why commentary writing remains such 
a favourite scholarly activity until today.!? 

Finally, their bifold structure imbues commentaries with an educational 
potential. In commentaries, the voices of base text and interpretation may as- 
sume the roles of student and teacher. As if in an actual classroom, a student 
expresses what she knows (the lemma) and the teacher tells her what she does 
not yet know (the interpretation). Jan Assmann draws out the connection be- 
tween the bifold structure of commentaries and oral exegetical practices in 
educational contexts (^Hodegetik"): 


Typische Formen solcher Hodegetik sind die Lehrdisputation in Indien 
und die islamische Madrasa wo der Schüler den Text liest oder auswen- 
dig hersagt und der Lehrer den Kommentar dazu abgibt. Erklärungen 
berühmter Lehrer werden dann im Lauf der Zeit ihrerseits kodifiziert 
(schriftlich oder memorativ) und vom Schüler zusammen mit dem Text 
rezitiert.... Auch im jüdischen Lehrhaus gehören Lernen, Lehren und 
Lesen zusammen.!? 


combined in the interpretation of the Noah story. On this passage see James C. VanderKam, 
"The Birth of Noah," in From Revelation to Canon: Studies in the Hebrew Bible and Second 
Temple Literature, JSJSup 62 (Leiden: Brill, 2000), 396-412 (397-407). 

10 Cf Philip Alexander, “Retelling the Old Testament, in It is Written: Scripture 
Citing Scripture: Essays in Honour of Barnabas Lindars, sep, ed. DA Carson and 
H.G.M. Williamson (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1988; repr. 2008), 99-121 
(117): "The narrative form of the texts means ... that they can impose only a single inter- 
pretation on the original.... By way of contrast, the commentary form adopted by the 
rabbis and by Philo allows them to offer multiple interpretations of the same passage 
of Scripture, and to treat the underlying text as polyvalent." 

11 The development of “commentary” as a genre of scholarly literature in the Hellenistic 
and Roman periods ties in with the general development of encyclopaedic scholarship 
in these periods. On ancient encyclopaedism see, e.g., Pierre Grimal, “Encyclopédies an- 
tiques," CHM 9 (1966): 459-82; Jason König and Greg Woolf, eds., Encyclopaedism from 
Antiquity to the Renaissance (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2013). 

12 On modern commentary writing see Gibson and Kraus, The Classical Commentary; 
Stanley E. Porter and Eckhard J. Schnabel, eds., On the Writing of New Testament 
Commentaries: Festschrift for Grant R. Osborne on the Occasion of his zoth Birthday, TENTS 
8 (Leiden: Brill, 2013). 

13 “Text und Kommentar: Einführung,” in Text und Kommentar, 9-33 (31). 
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To be sure, ancient educational practices tended to be ill-defined and informal, 
and commentaries could be written for other purposes than classroom use. An 
educational context should not be assumed to be behind each and every in- 
dividual commentary. Nonetheless, from a formal perspective, commentaries 
exhibit a strong educational potential, and this is one of the reasons why com- 
mentaries were such popular vehicles of intellectual exchange in the ancient 
world." 


2 Structural Variety 


This rhetoric of commentary permeates the hypomnemata and the Pesharim. 
It should be borne in mind, however, that the description of this rhetoric de- 
pended mainly on the bifold macro-structure of commentaries. On a micro- 
structural level, individual commentaries or exegetical traditions often vary, 
depending on the aims of their producers, users, and transmitters. 

Consider, for instance, the traditional distinction between “continuous’— 
which follow the order of their base text—and “non-continuous’”— which are 
structured according to the interests of the commentator—commentaries. 
The structural differences between these types of commentary imply a differ- 
ence in approach: “continuous” commentaries present the voice of the base 
text as the main voice governing the structure and contents of the commen- 
tary; "non-continuous" commentaries allot a central position to the voice of 
the exegete. This structural and methodological variety may echo the different 
purposes intended for these commentaries. 

At the same time, the distinction between these types of commentary often 
breaks down, and the differences between “continuous” and *non-continuous" 
commentaries are not absolute. Take, for instance, Didymus's commentary on 
Demosthenes (P. Berol. 9780 = BKT 1). This work is difficult to classify: its first 


14 Teresa Morgan, Literate Education in the Hellenistic and Roman Worlds, ccs (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1998; repr. 2000); Raffaella Cribiore, Gymnastics of the Mind: 
Greek Education in Hellenistic and Roman Egypt (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
2001). 

15 This appeal of commentaries was not restricted to the ancient world. The educational po- 
tential of commentaries underlies the popularity of the genre in the scholastic tradition 
as well. Cf. the insightful discussion in Henk Nellen and Karl Enenkel, “Introduction: Neo- 
Latin Commentaries and the Management of Knowledge,” in Neo-Latin Commentaries 
and the Management of Knowledge in the Late Middle Ages and the Early Modern Period 
(1400-1700), ed. eidem, SHL 33 (Leuven: Leuven University Press, 2013), 1-76. 
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editors referred to it as a "Kommentar,"6 but Friedrich Leo argued that the work 
is an example of “nepi literature"? Leo’s main argument was the structure of 
the work, which omits some of Demosthenes's speeches. In later scholarship 
Leo's proposal has not met with much approval: stressing the broad meaning 
of the term "Aypomnema;' most scholars opted to classify the work as such, 
despite the differences it exhibits with the “continuous” hypomnemata in this 
book.!? After all, P-Berol. 9780 does quote the speeches it contains (Dem. 9, 1, 
13) in their proper order. The contents of the commentary may be determined 
by the interests of the commentator, but the voice of the base text does influ- 
ence its structure. A similar thing occurs in some "thematic" Pesharim from 
Qumran: they are selective in their contents, but they quote the passages they 
do contain in their scriptural order.!? 

The reverse is also true, and the voice of the interpreter continues to play 
a role in “continuous” commentaries. Many commentaries “on the Iliad" may 
not have covered the whole epic. We find literary references to scholars who 
wrote commentaries on the entire Iliad, or the Iliad and the Odyssey, but 
there is little physical support to these claims. Seeing that a single papyrus roll 
could not have contained a hypomnema on more than one book of the Iliad,?° 
a commentary on the entire epic would have required twenty-four rolls.?! None 
of the fragments in this book shows any indications of belonging to such an 


16 Hermann Diels and Wilhelm Schubart, BKT 1. 

17 “Didymos nepi Anuoodevoug,” in Ausgewählte kleine Schriften, ed. Eduard Frankel, sL 82-83 
(Roma: Storia e letteratura, 1960), 387-94. 

18 See Stephanie West, "Chalcentric Negligence,’ cQ 20 (1970): 288-96 (esp. 290-91); 
Graziano Arrighetti, “Hypomnemata e scholia: Alcuni problemi,’ MPL 2 (1977): 49-67; 
Craig A. Gibson, Interpreting a Classic: Demosthenes and His Ancient Commentators 
(Berkeley: University of California Press, 2002); Philip Harding, Didymos on Demosthenes 
(Oxford: Clarendon, 2006). 

19 This was first suggested for 4Q174 by Emile Puech, La croyance des Esséniens en la vie future: 
Immortalité, résurrection, vie éternelle? Histoire d'une croyance dans le judaisme ancien, 
ÉB 21-22 (Paris: Gabalda, 1993), 573 (n. 20). On the other “thematic” Pesharim see George 
J. Brooke, "Thematic Commentaries on Prophetic Scriptures," in Biblical Interpretation at 
Qumran, ed. Matthias Henze, SDSSRL (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2005), 134-57 (147-48). 

20 The only commentary from our corpus that stands a good chance of being a commentary 
on the entire Iliad is the late P.Oxy. 76.5095. Unsurprisingly, this is a codex rather than 
a roll. 

21 The division of the Iliad and the Odyssey into twenty-four books is a Hellenistic invention, 
either by Aristarchus or by one of his predecessors. See Guy Darshan, “The Twenty-Four 
Books of the Hebrew Bible and Alexandrian Scribal Methods,” in Homer and the Bible in 
the Eyes of Ancient Interpreters, ed. Maren R. Niehoff, JsRC 16 (Leiden: Brill, 2012), 221-44 
(223-26, with references). 
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extensive commentary.?? At the same time, we do have evidence that not all 
Iliadic books played an equally prominent role in literate education. Teresa 
Morgan has shown that this type of education often required the reading of 
selected passages from ancient authors.?? In the case of Homer, Il. 1-6 and, 
at more advanced stages of the learning process, Il. 7-12 were particularly 
popular2^ Thus, some hypomnemata on the Iliad may have covered only 
the more central chapters of this Homeric epic. Something similar goes for 
Qumran commentaries like Pesher Habakkuk. This Pesher does not interpret 
the entire book of Habakkuk, but only its first two chapters. This decision, like 
those reflected in the Iliad hypomnemata, reflects the aims of the Pesher ex- 
egete, who, for reasons not entirely clear to us, did not find much of interest 
in Hab 3. 

These examples demonstrate that, within the framework of their bifold 
macro-structure, individual commentaries or commentary traditions often 
exhibit substantial structural variety. No single commentary can be taken as a 
standard against which other commentaries are measured.?? The structure of 
a commentary reflects a decision by the exegete, who chooses to comment on 
a base text in its entirety or to select parts from it. 


3 Conclusion 


Both the hypomnemata and the Pesharim exhibit a bifold macro-structure, 
which distinguishes explicitly between lemmata and their interpretations. 


22 This does not exclude the possibility that some manuscripts from which fragments sur- 
vived to this day did belong to such large hypomnemata. This has been suggested for 
P.Oxy. 8.1086 and P.Oxy. 65.4451 by the editor of the latter fragment: "So 4451 and 1086 ... 
may perhaps be said to be the same commentary. Whether they occupied the same roll is 
another matter;... I would guess the commentary on each book was given a roll to itself" 
(Michael W. Haslam, P.Oxy. 65:28). Note, however, that P.Oxy. 65.4451 is very fragmentary, 
and certainty remains beyond reach. 

23 Literate Education. 

24 Morgan, Literate Education, 11-12; Raffaella Cribiore, “A Homeric Writing Exercise and 
Reading Homer in School," Tyche 9 (1994): 1-8; eadem, Gymnastics of the Mind, 194-97. 
The popularity of Il. 1-6 is also echoed in the literary and school papyri of the Iliad; see 
Morgan, Literate Education, 308 (table 11), 313 (table 15), 320 (table 21). 

25 This point has been forcefully made with regard to the Pesharim by Moshe J. Bernstein, 
"Introductory Formulas for Citation and Re-Citation of Biblical Verses in the Qumran 
Pesharim: Observations on a Pesher Technique,’ in Reading and Re-Reading Scripture at 
Qumran, STDJ 107 (Leiden: Brill, 2013), 635-73. 
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This bifold structure imbues commentaries with a particular rhetoric, which 
confirms the scholarly and educational nature of these exegetical writings. Yet 
within the framework of this macro-structure ample micro-structural varia- 
tion occurs. This variation reflects the aims and decisions of the producers, 
users, or transmitters of commentaries. Hence, every commentary combines 
the voices of the base text and its interpretation, but how these two voices are 
combined tends to differ between both individual commentaries and broader 
exegetical traditions. 


CHAPTER 6 


Structure and Scholarship in the Hypomnemata 


This and the following chapter aim to illustrate how the bifold structure of the 
hypomnemata and the Pesharim reflect the scholarly and educational purpose 
of these commentaries. After separately discussing the treatment of lemmata 
and interpretation sections I will reflect on the interaction between these two 
elements in the hypomnemata as whole entities. 


1 Lemmata: Selection and Presentation 


It has been shown in chapter 5 that Iliad hypomnemata from the Hellenistic 
and Roman periods tend to be selective in the material they include. Of the 
sixteen hypomnema manuscripts included in this study seven deal with pas- 
sages from Il. ı-6,! four with Il. 7-12.? The preference for these chapters echo 
the prominent position of these chapters in the educational curriculum. Other 
hypomnemata treat some of the least popular books of the Iliad (19 and 21)? 
they presumably stem from scholarly or more advanced educational contexts, 
where even these books were studied. 

Even when a hypomnema focuses on one book of the Iliad, however, it rare- 
ly interprets the entire book. All hypomnemata in our corpus omit smaller or 
larger parts from their base texts, the largest omissions extending to fourteen? 
or seventeen? lines. The criteria for inclusion or exclusion often elude us. Yet, 
notwithstanding some individual cases in which the omitted lines may not 
have been known to the commentator,® most omissions do seem to reflect 


1 P.Oxy. 65.4451 (Il. 1); P.Oxy. 8.1086 (Il. 2); P-Berol. inv. 9960 (Il. 3 or Il. 6); P.Ryl. 1.24 (Il. 4); P.Daris 
inv. 118 (Il. 4); BKT 1016897 (Il. 5); P.Cairo JE 60566 (Il. 6). 

2 P.Wash.Univ. 2.63 (Il. 9); P-Berol. inv. 17151 (Il. 10); P.Giss.Lit. 2.8 (Il. 11); P.Oxy. 76.5095 (Il. 12 
and Il. 15). 

3 Eg. P.Oxy. 65.4452 (Il. 19); P.Oxy. 2.221v (Il. 21). On these books being the least favourite ones 

see Raffaella Cribiore, Gymnastics of the Mind: Greek Education in Hellenistic and Roman 

Egypt (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2001), 194. 

BKT 10.16897 omits Il. 5.163-176. 

P.Giss.Lit. 2.8 omits Il. 11.713-729. 


oa E 


6 Cf. the Michael W. Haslam’s suggestion regarding P.Oxy. 53.3710 3:39-40: "Though very dan- 
gerously ex silentio, the possibility must be entertained that vv. 177-84, left wholly without 
comment, were unknown to the commentator" (P.Oxy. 53111). Haslam's proposal is taken up 
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conscious decisions on the part of the exegete." Support for this comes from 
the medieval scholia: lines omitted from hypomnemata from the Hellenistic 
and Roman periods are often left without comment in at least one of the 
major scholia collections too.? In spite of the often-complicated relationship 
between the hypomnemata and the later scholia, these correspondences sug- 
gest that similar processes of selection underlie both collections, even if the 
principles themselves are beyond our reach. 

A final level on which the intentions and preferences of the commentator 
determine the structure of the commentary is that of the contents and presen- 
tation of individual lemmata. Two basic procedures are attested:? a commen- 
tary may either quote entire lines from the Iliad in its lemmata? or present only 


by John Lundon in his treatment of P.Oxy. 8.1086: Un commentario aristarcheo al secondo 
libro dell’ Iliade: POxy vırı 1086 (Proecdosis) (Florence: s.n., 2002), 32. 

7 Cf. Lundon, Un commentario aristarcheo, 32; Marco Stroppa, "Some Remarks Regarding 
Commentaries on Codex from Late Antiquity," TiC 1 (2009): 298-327 (309). 

8 E.g., Il. 5.179180 and Il. 21.328—330 are absent from BKT 10.16897 and P.Oxy. 2.221v, respec- 
tively, as well as from Schol. A, Schol. bT, Schol. Ge, and Schol. D. These observations have 
been made on the basis of the modern editions of the major scholia collections: Hartmut 
Erbse, Scholia graeca in Homeri Iliadem (scholia vetera), 7 vols. (Berlin: De Gruyter, 
1969-1988) for Schol. A and Schol. bT and Helmut van Thiel, Scholia D in Iliadem (2000; 
see http://kups.ub.uni-koeln.de/1810/ [last accessed 11 October, 2016]) for Schol. D. As 
Erbse's edition contains only a part of Schol. Ge I have also consulted Jules Nicole, Les 
scolies genevoises de l'Iliade, 2 vols. (Paris: Hachette, 1891). On the contents, advantages, 
and drawbacks of these editions see the helpful overview by Eleanor Dickey, Ancient 
Greek Scholarship: A Guide to Finding, Reading, and Understanding Scholia, Commentaries, 
Lexica and Grammatical Treatises, from Their Beginnings to the Byzantine Period, APACRS 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2007), 21-22. 

Many cases are less straightforward. Il. 7.82, for one, is absent from P.Oxy. 8.1087, 
Schol. bT, Schol. D, and Schol. Ge, but it does receive comment in Schol. A. Il. 21.196 is 
left without comment in P.Oxy. 2.221v and Schol. D, but not in Schol. A and Schol. bT. The 
situation in Schol. Ge is complex. According to Nicole, Il. 21.196 is commented on in the 
original scholia of this manuscript (where it is interpreted with reference to Xenophanes; 
cf. Schol. A Il. 21196-197), but it is absent from the scholia added later by Theodore 
Meliteniotes. If we accept Nicole's presentation of the evidence, the fact that Meliteniotes 
did not add scholia on this line need not imply that he thought it of little interest: he may 
simply have accepted the explanation offered in the already existing scholion to this line. 
On the evidence see Nicole, Les scolies genevoises, 1199. P. 714 of the manuscript, which 
contains Il. 21196, can be consulted at http://www.e-codices.unifr.ch/en/bge/groo44/714 
(last accessed 4 April, 2017). 

9 C£. Franco Montanari, "Un nuovo frammento di commentario a Callimaco,’ Athenaeum 
54 (1976): 139-51 (142, n. 8). 

10 This procedure is attested in P.Giss.Lit. 2.8 and—with some exceptions (on which see 
Lundon, Un commentario aristarcheo, 32—33)—in P.Oxy. 81086. It may be at work in BKT 
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those parts of Iliadic lines which are interpreted, as lemmata.” These two pro- 
cedures fulfil different functions and imply different uses of the commentaries 
in which they occur. In the case of the first procedure, lemmata tend to contain 
much that is hermeneutically redundant: in many instances, only a part of the 
line from the Iliad quoted in its entirety is interpreted in the commentary? 
Thus, the aim of these quotations is not to provide a hermeneutical basis for 
interpretation. They serve as references, pointing the reader of the hypomne- 
ma to the part of the base text that is being interpreted.!? Therefore, these com- 
mentaries are meant to be consulted alongside an edition of the Iliad.!* The 
second procedure, in contrast, evidences a close hermeneutical link between 
the lemma and its interpretation: only those parts of lines from the Iliad that 
are subjected to interpretation are quoted as lemmata.!? These lemmata serve 
not as references, but provide the hermeneutical basis for the interpretation.!6 
Hence, they do not stress the link between the commentary and an edition, 
but present the commentary as an exegetical writing in its own right and invite 
independent consultation of the commentary. 


10.16897 and P.Wash.Univ. 2.63 too, but the fragmentary state of the latter two manu- 
scripts precludes certainty on this point. 

11 This procedure is found in P.Cairo JE 60566, P.Oxy. 2.221v, and P.Oxy. 81087. 

12 Cf., e.g., P.Giss.Lit. 2.8 1:2-6, which quote Il. 1.677, but comment on only a single word 
(80) from this line; and P.Oxy. 8.1086 2:16-17 (56-57), which quote Il. 2.787, but inter- 
pret only the word à&àeyewĝ. 

13 The exceptions in P.Oxy. 81086, which do not quote whole Iliadic lines as lemmata, ful- 
fil the same referential purpose as the other lemmata in this commentary. Like the oth- 
ers, these exceptional lemmata may exhibit hermeneutical redundancy. So, P.Oxy. 8.1086 
217-20 (57-60) omits the last word of Il. 2.788. Moreover, lemmata in P.Oxy. 8.1086 always 
contain the first part of an Iliadic line. This confirms the referential purpose of these lem- 
mata; a similar procedure may be reflected in the late P.Mich. inv. 1206. See Wolfgang 
Luppe, “Homer-Erläuterungen zu € 316-348,’ ZPE 93 (1992): 163-65. 

The inconsistency between quoting entire lines and quoting only parts of lines in 
the lemmata of this commentary must probably be attributed to the carelessness of the 
scribe of P.Oxy. 8.1086. There are several traces of such carelessness in the manuscript; see 
Lundon, Un commentario aristarcheo, 22—23, 31. 

14  SoalsoHelmutvanThiel, “Die Lemmata der Iliasscholien: Zur Systematik und Geschichte,” 
ZPE 79 (1989): 9-26 (9); Lundon, Un commentario aristarcheo, 32-33. 

15 See, e.g., P.Oxy. 8.1087 1:20-2:28 (61) and P.Oxy. 2.221v 10:23-30. In the first passage, two 
word-groups from Il. 7.76 are separately quoted as lemmata and separately interpreted. 
The second passage quotes and interprets Il. 21.204 in its entirety. 

16 So also John Lundon, “Homeric Commentaries on Papyrus: A Survey, in Ancient 
Scholarship and Grammar: Archetypes, Concepts and Contexts, ed. Stephanos Matthaios, 
Franco Montanari, and Antonios Rengakos, TiCSup 8 (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2011), 159-79. 
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The systematic adherence of the hypomnemata in our corpus to either one 
of these two procedures suggests that the two systems point to different audi- 
ences and uses of these hypomnemata. The distinction is probably not rigid: 
lemmata in which only parts of lines are quoted, do cumulatively fulfil a refer- 
ential function; and full quotations of Iliad lines as lemmata may not just refer 
readers to an Iliad edition, but even replace that edition with the text quoted 
in lemmata." Even so, it does appear that the quotation of full lines ties in with 
the needs of an audience insufficiently acquainted with the Iliadic base text to 
recognise it by the mention of only a word or word-group, whilst the quota- 
tion of parts of lines implies an audience well-versed in the Homeric base text 
and having no need for obvious references to an Iliad edition. In the light of 
the findings from chapter 3, it might be argued that the first procedure was 
particularly suited to contexts of education (P.Oxy. 8.1086) or display (P.Giss. 
Lit. 2.8), whilst the second one would suit the exchange of ideas among schol- 
ars (P.Oxy. 2.221v). 


2 Interpretation Sections: Contents and Structure 


The contents of interpretation sections in the hypomnemata fulfil both a 
structural and a hermeneutical role. This duality of purpose is reflected in 
Marina del Fabbro's and Francesca Schironi's treatments of these contents. For 
Del Fabbro, elements such as glossography, paraphrase, and others reflect the 
"metodologia" of the hypomnemata.!? For Schironi, in contrast, they exemplify 
the “language and style of the hypomnemata.”!’ It is helpful to keep the link 
between these two aspects in mind. Nevertheless, this chapter focuses on the 
structural aspects of interpretation sections. Their hermeneutics will be the 
topic of chapter 9. 


17 Cf. Francesca Schironi, "Greek Commentaries,” DSD 19 (2012): 399-441 (410): "In the ‘con- 
tinuous commentary' the lines were recopied in full and without gaps: in this way, a read- 
er could have avoided the use of a separate edition because both text and commentary 
were part of the same ‘book.” 

18  "Ilcommentario nella tradizione papiracea,’ SP 18 (1979): 69-132 (96-105). 

19 "Greek Commentaries," 411-12. 
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2.1 Glosses 

Glossography belongs with allegory to the earliest interpretative activities in 
the Greek world.?? The interpretation of glosses dates back to at least to the 
5th-4th century BCE?! and was thematised by Aristotle in his Poetics. He wrote: 


“Anav de övou.d Zorn Y) KUPLOV Y) YAMTTA Y) METAPOPa Ñ xóo uoc H nenrompévov H 
ènextetapévov Y) dpnpnpevov 2 EEnMaypevov. Aéyw 88 xdptov v à xp&vrou 
Exactoı, YAOTTAV SE @ Etepor. "Doe pavepdv Bet xod yA@tTtAV xod xüptov elvat 
Suvarov TO AUTO, un xoig adroig dé. Tò yàp olyuvov Kumptots Më xbptov, OH 
dé YA@TTA.2? 


Every noun is either a common one, or a rare one, or a metaphor, or a dec- 

oration, or an invented one, or a lengthened one, or a subtracted one, or an 

altered one. Now, I call *a common noun" what everyone uses, but "a rare 

noun" what others use. Thus it is evident that the same noun can be both 

arare one and a common one, but not for the same people. Xtyvvov, after 

all, isa common noun for the Cypriots, but a rare one (yA@tt«) for us 29 
Aristotle, Poetics 1457b1—5 


Elsewhere Aristotle remarks that glosses are particularly suitable for use in 
epic poetry.2* Developing these Aristotelian principles, Alexandrian scholar- 
ship of the Homeric epics paid due attention to the explanation of glosses.?? 
This interest is reflected in scholarly works like lexica and glossographical trea- 
tises, but also, for instance, in the scholia minora or D-scholia, many of which 


20 On glossography and allegory before Aristotle see Rudolf Pfeiffer, History of Classical 
Scholarship: From the Beginnings to the End of the Hellenistic Age (Oxford: Clarendon, 
1968), 3-56. 

21 See Aristophanes, Banqueters (fr. 233 PCG) and cf. Dirk M. Schenkeveld, “61. The Impact of 
Language Studies on Greek Society and Education,” in History of the Language Sciences: 
An International Handbook of the Evolution of the Study of Language from the Beginnings 
to the Present, ed. Sylvain Auroux et al., 3 vols., HSK 18 (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2000-2006), 
1:430-38. 

22 Text from Leonardo Taran and Dimitri Gutas, Aristotle Poetics: Editio maior of the Greek 
Text with Historical Introductions and Philological Commentaries, MnS 338 (Leiden: Brill, 
2012), 200-201. 

23 All translations of Greek sources are my own, unless otherwise indicated. 

24 ` Poet.1459a9-10. 

25 On this aspect of Hellenistic Homer scholarship and its indebtedness to Aristotle 
see Francesca Schironi, "Theory into Practice: Aristotelian Principles in Aristarchean 
Philology,” CP 104 (2009): 279-316 (300—303). 
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take the shape of glossographical comments.?® It is also prominent in the hy- 
pomnemata, where it occurs alongside other modes of interpretation.?? 

The most basic form of glossographical interpretation is the identification 
of one gloss with one synonym. A straightforward example is this interpreta- 
tion of porräv (Il. 2.779) in P.Oxy. 81086 1:40-2:1 (41): 

Doitwv [E]vda xai Evda ati otpatóv: portäv oct To aiel Et Tod adbtod tomov 
evhovorwöng dpuäv.2® 


"They roamed about [hi]ther and thither across the field" (Il. 2.779). 
“Portäv” is to move about ecstatically, always in the same place. 
P.Oxy. 8.1086 1:40—22 (41) 


Other explanations may derive support from etymological reasoning?? or the 
use of the gloss elsewhere in Homer or another author. 

In some instances we encounter more elaborate explanations, in which the 
exegete offers more than one synonym for the gloss. The interpreter of Il. 2.816, 
for instance, recognises two meanings for Hector's epithet xopv8atoAos: 


[>Tpw]oi nev Yyepöveve uéyoc xopuOotoXog "Exttop: xopuOotoAoc dé &cttv 
Yroı 6 rxoucQw [v Exwv Thy nepieparalav' otió Xov yap TO motxtAov: T] xal ó Ev 
TH Tepixe~arate dEEw[s xai edotpapas payduevoc: eb ]Oecet yàp xoi ei tod 
d&éo¢ xal edotopapots Td aldrov, olov Stav Aën E[vda dov Aic touc Ppvyaç 


26 For an overview of glossographical activity in the Hellenistic world see Francesca 
Schironi, From Alexandria to Babylon: Near Eastern Languages and Hellenistic Erudition 
in the Oxyrhynchus Glossary (P.Oxy. 1802 + 4812), Sozomena 4 (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2009), 
1, 28-38. 

27 This demonstrates that the distinction between “exegetical” and “philological” interpre- 
tations, which is often made with regard to the scholia, does not hold for the hypomne- 
mata. See Franco Montanari, “Filologia omerica antica nei papiri,” in Proceedings of the 
XVIII International Congress of Papyrology: Athens 25-31 May 1986, ed. Basil G. Mandilaras, 
2 vols. (Athens: Greek Papyrological Society, 1988), 1:337-44 (343); Michael W. Haslam, 
"The Homer ‘Lexicon of Apollonius Sophista’: I: Composition and Constituents,” cP 89 
(1994): 1-45 (43-45 [esp. 43, n. 160; 44]). On the distinction between “exegetical” and “phil- 
ological” scholia (or scholia minora) see Cribiore, Gymnastics of the Mind, 207-8; Dickey, 
Ancient Greek Scholarship, 18-21. 

28 P.Oxy. 8.1086 is quoted according to Lundon, Un commentario aristarcheo. 

29 Eg, when P.Oxy. 81086 2:16-17 (56-57) derives deep (Il. 2.787) from &Xyoc and ei- 
ther *eveyx- or *eveix- (Aorist stems of qépo) and glosses it as “carrying pain" (thv Zoe 
ENIPEPODOAV). 
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Avepas aloAonwAouc. "Odev "AAxotoc aupoltepws £Aoe TO övoua,] Aéyov 
ou: Kal ypvoondotav xàv xuviav Exwv Zappa m [....] 


[>]“Great Hector with glancing/moving helmet commanded [“the 
Tro |jans" (Il. 2.816). Kopv8atoAog is either “the man who [has] a decorate[d 
helmet"]—for [ai6]Xoc is *decorated"—or also “the man who, wearing a 
helmet, is fighting keen[ly and with agility"] For «iöXog [is sui]tably (used) 
also with regard to keenness and agility, as when he says: "T[here I saw 
ma]ny Phrygian men with keen horses" (Il. 3.185). Whence Alcaeus [takes 
the word] in both wa[ys,] as he says the following: "And having a helmet 
shot with gold, with agility [...."] 
P.Oxy. 8.1086 3:26-27, 29-33 (106107, 109-113) 


According to the commentator, xopuOaíoAoc means either “with a decorated 
helmet" or “with a swift-moving helmet" (implying Hector's agility in battle). 
Both meanings are supported by etymological reasoning, which splits the epi- 
thet into its components xöpvs (“helmet”) and aióAoc. The first meaning of the 
epithet depends on aidAog meaning “decorated.” However, a second meaning of 
alóAoc is attested elsewhere in Homer: the Phrygians in Il. 3185 are portrayed 
as riding keen rather than decorated horses.?? Hence the association of aióñoç 
with agility. It is interesting that the ancient commentator, unlike his modern 
peers?! does not express a preference for either of the two meanings. Instead, 
both meanings of the epithet are depicted as simultaneously valid. The Alcaeus 
quotation supports this: as the commentator observes, Alcaeus employs oióAoc 
in its two meanings at the same time.?? Similarly in Homer, the exegete ar- 
gues, the epithet xopvôaioàoç emphasises both Hector's shining helmet and his 


30 The epithet aioAonwAoug is taken to stem from aióAoc and ma@Ao<¢ (“foal,” “horse”). On the as- 
sociation of aióAoc with swiftness see also J.T. Hooker, “Three Homeric Epithets: Atyíoyoc, 
Sumetys, nopudaloAog,’ IF 84 (1979): 113-19 (11819). 

31 Cf the contrasting views of Denys L. Page, History and the Homeric Iliad (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1959; repr. 1976), 249-50 and Hooker, “Three Homeric 
Epithets,” 119. Geoffrey S. Kirk, Books 1-4, vol. 1 of The Iliad: A Commentary, ed. idem 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1985), 250-51 does not choose between the two 
meanings of the epithet either. 

32 Both the reconstruction and the interpretation of the Alcaeus quotation are not entirely 
certain. If we follow the modern reconstructions, however, the reading offered here is the 
most likely one. Though the surviving part of the Alcaeus quotation does not contain the 
word aióAoc, it does contain two words that correspond quite neatly with the two mean- 
ings of aióAoc. Cf. Arthur S. Hunt, POxy. 8:99. 
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indefatigability on the battle field. The two meanings of the epithet combine 
to characterise the Trojan hero. 


2.2 Paraphrase 

Like glossography, paraphrase offers asynonym for a part of the base text quot- 
ed as a lemma. In this way, paraphrases elucidate the meaning or structure of 
the base text. So, the commentator in P.Oxy. 8.1086 explains the composition 
of Il. 2.760-779: 


Oi 8’ do’ toav we eft] te nupi son nälo]a venorto:... Too[v]o dé dei AaBetv 


Ttpóc TO vw TO Got 0' ot poplee]oxov dpúpova. Oi Ò’ &p’ oam we el te mpl 
Sav: xà SE ALTA napavanrepwvntar. 


“So they went, like wh[en] an ent[ir]e land is consumed by fire” 
(IL. 2.780) .... It is necessary to understand th[i]s with regard to the above: 
"And the horses ca[rr]ied the blameless. So they went, like when land by 
fire" (Il. 2.770, 780). The rest is parenthetical. 

P.Oxy. 1086 21-4 (41-44) 


The difficulty in this passage concerns the antecedent of oi. A more elaborate 
discussion of this issue is reserved for a later paragraph.?? Suffice it to note 
here that by taking Il. 2.780 and Il. 2.770 together and by paraphrasing both 
passages, the exegete expresses his view that oi in Il. 2.780 refers back to the 
horses in Il. 2.770. 


2.3 References and Quotations 

References to or quotation from other sources than the Iliadic base text ful- 
fil various purposes in the hypomnemata. First, these other sources may con- 
stitute sources of textual variety. The Alexandrian scholars were confronted 
with a text of the Iliad that was contested in many places. Thus, textual choices 
were not self-evident, but needed explanation, for which a commentary was 
a suitable place. In their explanations of the Iliadic text, commentators often 
referred to the views of other scholars or to manuscripts and manuscript tradi- 
tions that exhibited certain readings. Second, the hypomnemata quote other 
passages from Homer to support their interpretations of their base text. Third, 
the hypomnema commentators may evoke other authors in their explanations 
of their Homeric base text. Finally, the hypomnemata contain references to 


33 See pp. 225-26. 
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or quotations from scholars whose opinions are supported, rejected, or just 
mentioned. 

These references and quotations may illustrate points in the commentary 
or identify the source of an opinion. In those capacities they support the 
scholarly background of the hypomnemata. By referring to other sources to 
make his point the commentator testifies to his own knowledge and erudition. 
The presence of ample references contributes to the commentator’s esteem 
and defines his commentary as the work of a learned individual that must be 
taken seriously.?*^ What is more, references to other scholars, textual traditions, 
and opinions write the commentary in into a literary and scholarly tradition. 
Through these references the exegete shows that he truly belongs to the com- 
munity of scholars. As a consequence, the exegete offers the readers of his 
work the opportunity to become a part of this community too, if they heed 
well how the commentator presents and develops his own views and how he 
deals with the work of others.?5 


2.3.1 Readings and Textual Traditions 

Scholarly literature from the Hellenistic and Roman periods attest to three 
types of references to readings and textual traditions.?6 First, some readings are 
related to the work of individual scholars (xat’ &vöpa),?” who produced an edi- 
tion (ekdosis) of the Iliad in which they made corrections to the Iliadic text they 
were using as a master copy.?? References to such individual scholars occur in 


34 A good example of how this works is P.Oxy. 81087, which contains an elaborate list of 
derivative nouns from a broad range of authors. 

35  Onthese functions of references and quotations cf. Roy K. Gibson, “‘Cf. e.g’: A Typology 
of Parallels’ and the Function of Commentaries on Latin Poetry,’ in The Classical 
Commentary: Histories, Practices, Theory, ed. idem and Christina Shuttleworth Kraus, 
MnS 232 (Leiden: Brill, 2002), 331-57. 

36 Lara Pagani, "Le ekdoseis antiche di Omero nei papiri,” in I papiri omerici: Atti del con- 
vegno internazionale di studi: Firenze, 9-10 giugno 20n, ed. Guido Bastianini and Angelo 
Casanova (Florence: Istituto papriologico G. Vitelli, 2012), 97124. 

37  Ontheterm see Pagani, "Le ekdoseis antiche di Omero nei papiri,” 100 (n. 22). 

38 Franco Montanari has persuasively argued that ekdoseis are no running texts, copied ac- 
cording to the preferences of the critic, but master copies chosen by the critic, in the mar- 
gins of which he jotted his critical sigla and textual and exegetical remarks. This is also 
why the term *critic" is a more suitable one than "editor" when it comes to the produc- 
tion of an ekdosis. See Franco Montanari, “Alexandrian Homeric Philology: The Form of 
the Ekdosis and the Variae Lectiones," in Epea pteroenta: Beiträge zur Homerforschung, ed. 
Michael Reichel and Antonios Rengakos (Stuttgart: Steiner, 2002), 119-35; idem, “Ekdosis 
alessandrina: il libro e il testo,” in Verae lectiones: Estudios de crítica textual y edición de tex- 
tos griegos, ed. Manuel Sanz Morales and Miryam Librán Moreno (Huelva: Universidad de 
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P.Oxy. 2.221v and P.Mich. inv. 1206.3? Second, references can be to manuscripts 
originating in a particular locality, which are known as "city editions."^? A ref- 
erence to these editions in general (&ró tv éisen) occurs in P.Oxy. 65.4452 
and perhaps in P.Oxy. 2.221v.*! P.Oxy. 65.4452 refers to the Marseillan edition.*? 
Third, references to readings, editions, or scholars may be more concealing. 
For instance, Il. 2.848a, quoted in P.Oxy. 2.221v 6:17-18, is not found only “in the 
(manuscript) according to Euripides," but "also in some others." We are not told 
what these “other” manuscripts are: the phrase seems to refer to editions that 
the commentator did not feel the need to mention explicitly, probably because 
he held them in lesser regard than Euripides's edition. Similarly, P-Oxy. 8.1086 
1:26 comments on Il. 2.766— which in most editions locates the breeding place 
of Admetus’s horses in Pereia—that “some ignorants write: ‘which in Pieria" 
Who these ignorants are, is not revealed. Del Fabbro suggests that by using this 
kind of reference, commentators may show courtesy towards colleagues with 
whom they disagree or express their discomfort with having to refer to sources 
deemed of little relevance.^? There are problems with this proposal,** but Del 


Huelva, 2009), 143-67; idem, "Correcting a Copy, Editing a Text: Alexandrian Ekdosis and 
Papyri,” in From Scholars to Scholia: Chapters in the History of Ancient Greek Scholarship, 
ed. idem and Lara Pagani, TiCSup 9 (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2011), 1-15. 

39  Inwhatremains of P.Oxy. 2.221v we find references to Aristophanes, Aristarchus, Philetas, 
Crates, Zenodotus, and Callistratus. P.Oxy. 2.221v 627-18 might refer to an otherwise 
unknown Euripidies, but this is not certain (the reconstruction is based on Eusthatius 
on Il. 2.865). Cf. Pfeiffer, History of Classical Scholarship, 72 (n. 4). A further reference to 
Zenodotus occurs in P.Mich. inv. 1206. 

40  SeeVittorio Citti, "Le edizione omeriche « delle città »,’ Vichiana 3 (1966): 227-67; Michael 
Haslam, *Homeric Papyri and Transmission of the Text,’ in A New Companion to Homer, 
ed. Ian Morris and Barry Powell, MnS 163 (Leiden: Brill, 1997), 55-100 (69-71); Martin L. 
West, Studies in the Text and Transmission of the Iliad (Munich: Saur, 2001), 67—72; Pagani, 
"Le ekdoseis antiche di Omero nei papiri, 98-100 and passim. 

41 The phrase ai ¿x ém móAeov in P.Oxy. 2.221v 17:2 has been reconstructed on the basis of 
Schol. A and Schol. T il. 21.351: "Some of the city editions have xöraıpov.” Contrast Schol. D 
(‘some say: wnßpıov”) and note that P.Oxy. 2.221v contains some traces of the word 
KÜNALPOV. 

42 This city edition is the one most commonly referred to in the scholia. See West, Studies 
in the Text and Transmission of the Iliad, 67; Pagani, "Le ekdoseis antiche di Omero nei 
papiri’ 99. 

43 ` Del Fabbro, “Il commentario,” 104. Cf. the practice of using £vtot to refer to contemporary 
opponents in philosophical polemics (e.g., Diog. Laert. 9.71), and perhaps even the use of 
unspecific “some” in some modern works of scholarship. 

44 These are discussed on pp. 126-27. 
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Fabbro’s view ties in with P.Oxy. 8.1086’s derogatory qualification of the “some” 
as “ignorant.”45 
References to readings and textual traditions are not always meant to de- 
fend one reading over others. P.Oxy. 2.221v often mentions more than one read- 
ing without deciding between them. On Il. 21.213, for instance, P.Oxy. 2.221v 
10:30-32 notes that "Aristarchus (has) two (readings): eiööuevog and eioanevog.”*6 
Consider also this example: 
"Hë de pot vin yous Evölendm Gr" &¢"TAto]v ciAnAovda: Ev tH xat E[dpintdyv 
xai] £v on Maus xal Ev Ata[xdloum [... A]otepomatog oütws ad[td&]o 
Tlupat[ yung] deg Tatovag dyxvAocó&ov[c] I1yAs[yóvo]c 8’ vióc mepidekt[oc] 
'Aexepon [oi Joc [xai et] ur) mapadeyorto dé oc xov [E]v Ata[xdopn]w nepi adtod 
atix[ov] obdev xwAvet [Eva TH |v Ertl UEpous hyepóvwv adt[Ov] öv[ta.]47 


“This, now, is the ele[venth] night for me [since] I came [to Tro]y” 
(Il. 21.155-156). In the (edition) according to E[uripides and] in some oth- 
ers, also in the Catalogue of Ships [... A]steropaeus thus: “Pyrae[chmes, | 
ho[wev]er, led the Paeonians with crooked-bows, and Asterop[ae]us, 
the ambidextr[ous] son of Pelegon" (Il. 2.848-848a*®). [But if] someone 
should not accept the lin[e] about him [i]n the Cata[logue of Ship]s, 
nothing prevents hi[m] from be[ing] one of the subordinate leaders. 
P.Oxy. 2.221v 6:16-21, 23-26 


The problem in this passage is that Asteropaeus is presented in JL 21 as one 
of the leaders of the Paeonians, whereas he is absent from the list of Greek 
leaders in Il. 2.49 To solve this problem the commentator, following Euripides's 


45 Del Fabbro’s suggestion increases in strength if we accept Lundon's suggestion that £vtot 
refers to Zenodotus, whom the commentator felt no need to mention by name. See John 
Lundon, *POxy 1086 e Aristarco,” in Atti del xXII congresso internazionale di papirologia: 
Firenze, 23-29 agosto 1998, ed. Isabella Andorlini et al. (Florence: Istituto papirologico 
G. Vitelli, 2001), 827-39 (837). 

46 The expression probably refers to Aristarchus's first ekdosis and his later revision. See 
Franco Montanari, "Ripensamenti di Aristarco sul testo omerico e il problema della sec- 
onda ekdosis, in Poesia e religione in Grecia: Studi in onore di G. Aurelio Privitera, ed. Maria 
Cannatà Fera and Simonetta Grandolini (Naples: Edizioni scientifiche italiane, 2000), 
479-86; idem, “Alexandrian Homeric Philology,’ 125-26. 

47 P.Oxy. 2.221v is quoted according to Erbse, Scholia, 5:78-121. 

48 Il. 2.848a indicates a line which is not found in the modern editions of the Iliad, but was 
attested in some ancient manuscripts, as this interpretation testifies. 

49 Fora more elaborate discussion see pp. 217-18, 228-32. 
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and some other editions, appears to accept Il. 2.848a as belonging to the Iliad 
that Homer wrote. However, he does not stop there: well aware of the suspi- 
cion that surrounds Il. 2.848a, the commentator offers an alternative solution: 
should one not accept Il. 2.848a as an authentic part of the Iliad, Asteropaeus's 
absence from Il.2 could be explained from him being one of the subordinate 
leaders of the Paeonians. 

This lack of a clear preference for one reading or exegetical solution marks 
a difference between the work of our commentators and that of Alexandrian 
critics such as Aristarchus. For Aristarchus, writing hypomnemata and produc- 
ing ekdoseis were two sides of the same coin.5° Basing himself on a master 
copy of his own choice, Aristarchus corrected the text of this master copy in 
order to recover Homer's words. This naturally implied decisions on the orig- 
inality of every possible reading: Homer could have written only one Iliad.?! 
Aristarchus laid out his decisions in the hypomnemata that accompanied his 
ekdoseis. This resulted in a new differentiation between text and commentary: 
from Aristarchus onwards, philological and exegetical remarks were no lon- 
ger contained in the margins of critically revised manuscripts, but included 
in commentaries.?? Some or most of these commentaries were transmitted 
without their accompanying edition and combined into new scholarly com- 
positions of various kinds.5? Hence, later hypomnemata do not presuppose 
the type of philological work in which Aristarchus was engaged: the produc- 
ers of these later commentaries need not have concerned with the critical re- 
vision (diorthosis) of manuscripts, but they collected the opinions of others 
who were Di Instead of a repository of arguments for the text-critical views of a 


50 See Hartmut Erbse, "Über Aristarchs Iliasausgaben,” Hermes 87 (1959): 275-303. There has 
been, and still is, much discussion on the number of Aristarchus's ekdoseis and hypomne- 
mata. On this question see Pfeiffer, History of Classical Scholarship, 216-18; Montanari, 
“Alexandrian Homeric Philology,’ 125-27. I tend to agree with Montanari that Aristarchus 
composed one ekdosis which he later revised, and wrote at least two hypomnemata. 

51  Onthe notion of Homer as an author who single-handedly wrote the Iliad see pp. 198-203. 

52 Cf. Del Fabbro, “Il commentario," 91-92; Montanari, “Alexandrian Homeric Philology,” 
124—25, and passim. 


m 


53 Haslam, “The Homer ‘Lexicon of Apollonius Sophista’” shows how Apollonius's lexicon is 
based on hypomnemata on the homeric epics; Kathleen McNamee, Annotations in Greek 
and Latin Texts from Egypt, ASP 45 (Oakville, CT: American Society of Papyrologists, 2007), 
32-36 points out that marginal annotations are often drawn from hypomnemata. On the 
transmission of hypomnemata see also Eric G. Turner, Greek Papyri: An Introduction, 2d 
ed. (Oxford: Clarendon, 1980; repr. 2006), 121-24. 

54 This has been observed for many hypomnemata, especially for P.Oxy. 2.221v, which 


is notable for combining the views of Aristarchus and Crates and many others in one 
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single scholar, these later hypomnemata are repositories of scholarly opinions 
more broadly. This is why these later commentaries are, in Schironi’s words, 
“more reticent” to express their text-critical preferences than Aristarchus:?° al- 
though these later commentators had an interest in recovering Homer's ipsis- 
sima verba, they did not necessarily attempt to do so themselves. Nor did they 
always feel fit to decide between different opinions. 


2.3.2 Homer 

References to other Homeric passages than the one quoted as a lemma fulfil 

two main aims. First, they may shed light on elements from the narrative. Take, 

for instance, the reference to Il. 5.177 in this interpretation of Il. 5.381183: 
Tudetdy pw £yoo[ye Sattppovt navra etox]w donidı ywooxwy oOAclaoëi Te 
tpvgarety Inn]oug T elcopdwv: odpa ò’ obx offe’ el 0&óc Zon: örı...] edxptvés 
yiveraı zë pe Aulpıßodlas ... Aro]undeı eipyuevov' ei un [ttc Beög tote... 
Anoxe]upıran 6 IHév8opoc: opa [ð o0x old’ el Deéc otw]. 


To Tydeus's [warlike] son I would [like]n [him in everything], recognising 
his shield [and helmet] with a [socket,] and seeing his [hor]ses. Yet I do 
not kn[ow for sure if he is a god" (Il. 5181-183). (The sign is placed) be- 
cause...] the ... of the am[biguity] of what was said about [Dio]medes— 
el ur) [tis deög toti (Il. 5177) ]—has become clear.... Pandaros [answ]ered: 
[^I do not know] for sure [if he is a god" (Il. 5.183) ]. 

BKT 10.16897 1:29-36 


The context of this interpretation section is very fragmentary, but we are able 
to obtain an idea of what it said on the basis of Schol. A.56 The problem here 
is the ambiguity of Il. 5.177, where Aeneas urges Pandarus to fight Diomedes, 


commentary. See, e.g., Bernard P. Grenfell and Arthur S. Hunt, POxy. 2; Otto Müller, Über 
den Papyruskommentar zum ® der Ilias (Ox.-Pap. 11 56ff-) (Munich: Kastner & Callwey, 1913), 
23-48; Turner, Greek Papyri, 18-19; Lundon, “Homeric Commentaries on Papyrus,’ 175. 

55 X "Greek Commentaries,” 417. It must be noted that the evidence is limited. The context of 
the textual discussion in P.Oxy. 65.4452 (with the references to the city editions) is almost 
completely lost. The evidence from P.Oxy. 2.221v seems to confirm Schironi's observa- 
tions. P.Oxy. 81086, however, can be quite outspoken in its preference for one reading to 
the other, as we have seen. This may reflect the Aristarchaean nature of this commentary 
(P.Oxy. 2.221v combines views from a wider range of scholars; see the preceding note); see 
Lundon, "POxy 1086 e Aristarco,” 836-37. 

56  Iassume that the interpretation of the hypomnema departs from a similar understanding 
of Il. 5.177 to Schol. A and, hence, I do not accept the editor's cautious suggestion to read 
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ei un me Deéc Zort xoteooduevoç Tpwecotv. This sentence can be taken in two 
ways, as Schol. A JL 5.177 points out: 


IIpóc zé du@tßorov, el uy) obtog abrög Beóç Zocn 6 Evavtiovpevos, N el uý TIC 
deög EyKotav Tots Tpwoi TH noAeulw Goes Di 


(The reference is) to the ambiguity: ‘if this one is not himself a god, set- 
ting himself (against the Trojans) or ‘if not some god, grudging against 
the Trojans, aids the enemy’ 

Schol. A IL 5.177 


In the commentator's eyes, this ambiguity is solved in Il. 5.183, when Pandarus 
responds to Aeneas: "I do not know for sure if he is a god." Pandarus thus takes 
Aeneas's question in the first way, and the commentator suggests that later 
readers of the Iliad do the same. Hence, this reference to Il. 5.177 in the inter- 
pretation of Il. 5.181-183 illustrates the link between these two passages, where- 
by Il. 5.183 resolves an ambiguity in Il. 5.177.58 

Second, references to Homer may illustrate principles of the style, choice 
of words, and other preferences of the poet. Aristarchus in particular had a 
special interest in these topics, which tallies with his famous adage "to explain 
Homer from Homer" (“Opypov dE ‘Opjpou cagnvičew).59 P.Cairo JE 60566 a 
ii 10-14, for instance, shows that Homer can use compound and non-compound 
forms of the same word interchangeably (äxpns éier in 1[.6.257 and 
axpomoAw in Od. 8.494). P.Oxy. 2.221v 9:27-38 treats another aspect of Homer's 
style. Pointing to the mention of “winged things" and “timorous doves" in 
Od. 12.62—63, the commentator concludes that Homer can single out a specific 


oünw ("not yet") in the space before eüpxıves (which results in the meaning “the ambiguity 
is not yet cleared up"). See Panagiota Sarischouli, BKT 10:92-93. 

57 ` Schol. Aare quoted according to Erbse, Scholia. 

58 Schol. A Jl. 5.183 adds that this solution to the ambiguity is not Homeric. Observing that 
Pandarus does recognise Diomedes (as is evident from Il. 5.181182), the scholiast sug- 
gest that Il. 5.183, including the remark oda 8'o)x old’ ei Ged¢ tot, must be athetised. So, 
according to the scholiast, Il. 5.183 does resolve the ambiguity in Il. 5.177, but this is not 
Homer's intention. Instead, the scholion remarks, it is an addition by a later reader of the 
Iliad who resolves an ambiguity that Homer intended to stand: "(The line) is athetised, 
because someone who understood: if he —the enemy—‘is not some god, inserted it. He 
did not doubt, but he clearly knew that it was Diomedes, wherefore he says: ‘I for me 
would liken him in everything to Tydeus's warlike son, recognising his shield and helmet 
with a socket’ (Il. 5.181182)" 

59 See more elaborately p. 216. 
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group from a larger one to highlight a specific character trait. If the formula- 
tion of Od. 12.62-63 means to say that doves, of all winged things, are prone to 
be timorous, so the reference to “eels and fishes” in Il. 21.203 suggests that eels, 
of all fish, are most eager to eat the flesh of the dead.9? Finally, Il. 21.238-239 
describes how the river Scamander "saves the living ones in his good streams, 
hiding them in eddies deep." The interpretation of this passage in P.Oxy. 2.221v 
12:11-14 points out that this is an image similar to that developed in the story 
of Tyro, where we read: “And a heaving wave stood bulged around them like a 
mountain, to hide the god and the mortal woman" (Od. 11.243-244). The paral- 
lel drawn between these two passages is meant to shed light on the imagery 
Homer used in his works. 


2.3.3 Other Authors 

References to and quotations from other authors serve to illuminate the Iliadic 
base text either by aligning or by contrasting it with information gathered from 
these authors. The discussion of the athetesis of Il. 21195 and the meaning of 
Il. 2194-197 in P.Oxy. 2.221v 9:1-25 illustrate both procedures. These lines in 
the Iliad read: 


TA o08& pelen 'AyeAotoc lcopopítet, 

ovde Barduppeitao peya cOÉvoc Oxeavoto, 

&E obmep návteç notanol xai moa Oda 
xoi nâca xpfvot xal ppeiata paxpà vdäouom Pl 


60 Note that this is not the only possible interpretation of the construction in Il. 21.203. 
The commentator mentions another interpretation (which violates the Aristarchaean 
adage): by referring to eels and fishes separately, Homer may have considered them sep- 
arate beings—just as Aristotle apparently did. On this passage cf. Myrto Hatzimichali, 
"Encyclopaedism in the Alexandrian Library,’ in Encyclopaedism from Antiquity to the 
Renaissance, ed. Jason Kónig and Greg Woolf (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
2013), 64-83 (74-75). 

The presence of these two interpretations of Il. 21.203 in P.Oxy. 2.221v renders one- 
sided statements like: “Die an beiden Stellen wiederholte Formel &yy£Avéc te xoi iyOves 
belegt, dafs Homer die Aale nicht als Fische, sondern als Spezies sui generis neben ihnen 
ansieht" problematic, especially because the commentator does not indicate a preference 
for either one of these interpretations. Cf. Martin F. Meyer, Aristoteles und die Geburt der 
biologischen Wissenschaft (Wiesbaden: Springer, 2015), 51. 

61 The Iliad is quoted according to Martin L. West, Homeri Ilias, 2 vols. (Stuttgart: Teubner, 
1998-2000; repr. Munich: Saur, 2006). 
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With him not even Lord Achelous vies, 
nor the great might of the deep-flowing Oceanus, 
whence all rivers and all seas 
and all springs and all deep wells flow. 
Il. 21.194-197 


Some ancient scholars suggested to athetise Il. 21195 and its mention of 
the Oceanus.9? This athetesis has serious consequences for the meaning of 
Il. 194-197: if it is accepted, the source of all rivers is not the Oceanus, but 
Achelous.9? Support for this athetesis is three-fold. First, some authors omit 
Il. 21.195 when they quote from Il. 2194-197. P.Oxy. 2.221v 91-3, for instance, 
seems to contain a quotation from an unknown poet who omits the line,9* 
and Megaclides, in his On Homer, was probably unaware of the line t00.6° A 
second reason for omitting Il. 21195 is its redundancy. Our commentator ob- 
serves that some authors, including Pindar and another poet— perhaps called 
Seleucus6°—equate Achelous and the Oceanus." If this equation is accepted, 
Il. 21195 loses its significance and should be athetised. Thirdly, the commenta- 
tor quotes a certain Ephorus, 8? who takes Achelous to be an umbrella term 
for all rivers.69 If Achelous is indeed an umbrella term, the reference to the 
Oceanus is unnecessary here, and Il. 21195 must be athetised. In this passage, 
therefore, the commentator in P.Oxy. 2.221v offers three reasons for the athete- 
sis of Il. 21195. Each of these reasons he support by quoting the views of other 
authors. 

The athetesis of Il. 21.195 was not universally accepted, though, and our com- 
mentator does not indicate an explicit preference for athetising or retaining 


62 Schol. Ge IL 21195 attributes this athetesis to Zenodotus. Schol. A Il. 21195, however, 
points out that Zenodotus “did not write it,’ which suggests the absence of the line from 
Zenodotus's ekdosis rather than its athetesis. 

63 On the problems related to the athetesis of Il. 21.195 see also Marchinus H.A.L.H. van 
der Valk, Researches on the Text and Scholia of the Iliad, 2 vols. (Leiden: Brill, 1963-1964), 
2:363-65; Martin Schmidt, Die Erklärungen zum Weltbild Homers und zur Kultur der 
Heroenzeit in den bT-Scholien zur Ilias, Zetemata 62 (Munich: Beck, 1976), 113-14, 117-22. 

64 So Grenfell and Hunt, P Oxy. 2:79. 

65 Schol. Ge Il. 21195. 

66 This name is partly reconstructed by Grenfell and Hunt, P. Oxy. 2:64. 

67 On the equation of Oceanus and Achelous see also Schol. T Il. 21.195. 

68 This quotation is also found in Macrobius, Sat. 5.18. 

69 _ P.Oxy. 2.221v 919-20: "The name of all rivers is Achelous.” See also Schmidt, Erklärungen 
zum Weltbild Homers, 19-20. 
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the line." Alongside the arguments in favour of athetesis he refers to 
Aristarchus's viewpoint that the line is original. For Aristarchus, "(the line) 
is Homeric, for the streams stem from the Oceanus." The different views of 
Aristarchus and other ancient scholars reflect the different methodologies 
they employ in their study of the Homeric epics."? Scholars who support the 
athetesis of Il. 21.195 suppose that Homer inhabits the same mythological uni- 
verse as other authors, like Pindar and Ephorus. According to Aristarchus, 
however, Homer's thought world is sui generis and cannot be harmonised with 
those of other authors. Thus, if Pindar equates Achelous and the Oceanus, 
this cannot be an argument that Il. 21.195 is spurious. On the contrary, from an 
Aristarchaean perspective, this difference in opinion between Pindar and the 
Iliad only emphasises Homer's special position. 

Another illustration of Aristarchus's method to contrast Homer with other au- 
thors comes from P.Oxy. 8.1086. In his explanation of Il. 2.783, Aristarchus”? sets 
Homer’s view on the location of the Arima off against that of the neoteroi"* — 
a term that can refer to authors ranging from Hesiod to Hellenistic poets like 
Callimachus and Apollonius of Rhodes.” For Aristarchus, differences between 
Homer and the neoteroi stress the uniqueness of Homer's style and language:”® 


Eiv Aptpotc, Bt pact Tupweog Eunevaı evvac "Apia ng Tleëtol cl &octv, dp’ 
oic Soxet ó Tuqac etvor xa’ “Ounpov: Ol gévrot ye vewtepot bd THY Altvnv 
Tò Ev Lixedia öpoç pasiv aùtòv elvan, àv ITiv8apoc: xeivw u£v Altva Beouéc 
bmeppioros Auplxertan. 


“In the Arima, where they say that the abodes of Typhoeus are” (Il. 2.783). 
The Arima are in Pisidia, under which Typhoeus seems to be according 
to Homer. However, the more recent poets say that he is under the Etna, 


70 Even though the order in which he presents the arguments might suggest that he pre- 
ferred to athetise Il. 21.195. 

71 | P.Oxy. 2.221v 9:6-8. Cf. Schol. A Il. 21.195 and Schol. Ge Il. 21.195. 

72 See Schmidt, Erklärungen zum Weltbild Homers, 114. 

73 His name is not preserved, but the type of interpretation ties in with the exegetical meth- 
od for which Aristarchus was known. Cf. Lundon, "POxy 1086 e Aristarco." 

74 | On whom see Albert Severyns, Le cycle épique dans l'école dAristarque, BFPLUL 40 (Liege: 
Vaillant-Carmanne, 1928), esp. 31-61; Gregory Nagy, "Aristarchus and the Greek Epic 
Cycle,” Classics? Volume 6: Efimia D. Karakantza, ed. The Center for Hellenic Studies of 
Harvard University, edition of December 21, 2010. [cited 11 October, 2016]. Online: http:// 
chs.harvard.edu/CHS/article/display/3231. 

75 Severyns, Le cycle épique, 31-42. 

76 Fora more elaborate discussion of this passage see pp. 208-9. 
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the mountain on Sicily, among whom Pindar: “He encircles the Etna, as a 
huge bond" (Frag. 92). 
P.Oxy. 8.1086 2:8-11 (48-51) 


The contrast that Aristarchus observes between Homer and Pindar does not 
lead him to discredit either one of these two authors. Instead, it supports the 
idea that Homer is one of a kind: his mythological universe differs from that 
of the later poets. The meaning of Homer's words is reinforced just because 
they differ from Pindar's. Thus, this quotation from another author supports 
the commentator's reading of Il. 2.783 not because Homer's words and Pindar's 
can be aligned, but precisely because they cannot. 


2.3.4 Other Scholars 

References to other scholars indicate the source of a certain opinion. As Del 
Fabbro observed, most references to other scholars are explicit, but some are 
not. Noting that the hypomnemata refer explicitly to previous scholars of a 
certain standing, Del Fabbro suggests that implicit references are to schol- 
ars whom the commentator thought irrelevant or considered to be wrong." 
Though it may explain certain cases—like the polemical "some" in P.Oxy. 
81086— Del Fabbro's theory cannot be retained in its entirety. To begin with, 
Del Fabbro's proposal runs the risk of inviting circular reasoning: we often do 
not know much about scholars who are explicitly mentioned in the hypomne- 
mata. In those cases we cannot assume that they were considered authorities 
simply because they are explicitly referred to in a commentary. Moreover, if 
scholars referred to by name were of a high standing, we would expect com- 
mentators to prefer their views to those or their anonymous colleagues. But 
this is not necessarily the case: 


"Apy: TH oëüpe [ot] dé tH zue, "Epnan]nias Së nepiond, tv’ [N] BAd] Bn 
BéXovc] Ñ Söparoc. 


“With Ares" (IL 21.112). “With a weapon.” But [some:] “with a bl[ow.’ 
Hermap]pias, however, reads it with a circumflex, so that [it be:] “with 
the har[m of an arrow” or “of a spear.” 

P.Oxy. 2.221v 3:16 


Despite the commentator’s explicit reference to Hermappias, there is no indi- 
cation that he prefers his view to that of Hermappias’s anonymous colleagues. 


77 “Il commentario," 104-5. 
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Instead of explaining the absence of explicit references in terms of authority, 
polemics, or lack of interest, it seems more fruitful to assume that commenta- 
tors often did not have all the necessary information about their sources. The 
hypomnemata are to a large extent compilations of previous views. If a com- 
mentator knew a scholarly opinion only indirectly, or if he had forgotten where 
he had encountered a certain view, he may have referred to it in a general, 
implicit way.’® 

These references to other scholars present the commentator as belonging 
to a scholarly community. But commentators may refer to their colleagues for 
different purposes. A comparison of P.Oxy. 2.221v and P.Oxy. 81086 illustrates 
two different routes ancient commentators might take. In P.Oxy. 2.221v, the 
commentator often presents different views without explicitly choosing be- 
tween them. There are exceptions, of course,’ but in general this hypomnema 
allows scholarly disagreement and debate to stand.8? This tendency defines 
P.Oxy. 2.221v as a repository of diverse scholarly opinions. P.Oxy. 8.1086, in con- 
trast, is often more polemical and promotes its own views over against others. 
Exceptions can again be found;?! but generally speaking, this commentary 
mentions the views of other scholars only to refute them. The only scholar 
quoted in support of the commentator's opinions is Aristarchus, ?? which has 
led modern scholars to take P.Oxy. 8.1086 as a valuable testimony to the con- 
tents and shape of Aristarchus's commentaries on the Iliad.8? As Aristarchus's 
commentaries were presumably rather polemical—with Aristophanes and 


78 Del Fabbro, "Il commentario,” 104 does not exclude this possibility. She gives an example 
from Didymus. 

79  Eg,POxy .2.2z1v 1710-17 (on Il. 21.356). 

80 So also McNamee, Annotations, 33-34: "Even though the Pergamene and Alexandrian 
approaches were divergent, elements of the one infiltrated the other. In MP? 1205 
[= P.Oxy. 2.221v, PBH ], the learned compiler records views from each side" (34). 

81 _ P.Oxy. 81086 3:22-25 (102-105) deals with the question whether Myrina (Il. 2.814) is a 
Dardanian woman or an Amazon. Some are said to expound the first view, others the 
second. The commentator does not, however, choose between the two viewpoints. 

82 _ P.Oxy. 81086 1:12, 16; 2:23 (63). 

83 See, e.g., Hunt, POxy. 8:79; Erbse, Scholia, 1:xxxv—xxxvi; Kathleen McNamee, "Aristarchus 
and ‘Everyman’s’ Homer," GRBS 22 (1981): 247-55; Francesca Schironi, “The Ambiguity of 
Signs: Critical HMEIA from Zenodotus to Origin,’ in Homer and the Bible in the Eyes of 
Ancient Interpreters, ed. Maren R. Niehoff, JsRC 16 (Leiden: Brill, 2012), 87-112 (93-96). John 
Lundon in particular has stressed the Aristarchaean nature of P.Oxy. 8.1086 in his “POxy 
1086 e Aristarco"; idem, Un commentario aristarcheo; idem, “Homeric Commentaries on 
Papyrus,” 173-74. In reaction to Lundon, Schironi argues that P.Oxy. 8.1086, albeit a valu- 
able piece of evidence for Aristarchaean scholarship, is not *a copy of Aristarchus' Ay- 
pomnema, nor even an excerpt of it" ("Greek Commentaries,” 438). 
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especially Zenodotus as the principal objects of criticism®*—this polemical 
tendency may have found its way into P.Oxy. 8.1086.8° The approach of these 
two best-preserved hypomnemata differs, therefore: P.Oxy. 2.221v collects a 
wide range of scholarly opinions, usually without indicating a strong prefer- 
ence for one of them, whereas in P.Oxy. 8.1086 Aristarchus's voice dominates. 


2.4 Formulaic Terminology 

The hypomnemata use no clearly circumscribed quotation formulae. 
Quotations are often introduced by a form of the verbs Aéyw, gyi, or (less 
often) yp&pw. The form of these verbs depends on their syntactic context and 
the preference of the commentator or scribe rather than anything else.®° The 
active present indicative is popular, but other forms can occur in the same con- 
text as Aeyet or pyctv,8” and there seems to be no special reason for this variety.9? 
Moreover, many quotations lack an introduction or are introduced by more 


84 Aristarchus even invented a siglum, the diple periestigmene, to indicate his disagreements 
with Zenodotus. See, e.g., Pfeiffer, History of Classical Scholarship, 112, 218; Kathleen 
McNamee, Sigla and Select Marginalia in Greek Literary Papyri, PB 26 (Brussels: Fondation 
Égyptologique Reine Elisabeth, 1992), 8; Francesca Schironi, “Diplé (ën HE 213; 
eadem, "The Ambiguity of Signs," 9o, 103, and passim. 

85 Note, however, that neither Aristophanes nor Zenodotus are mentioned in P.Oxy. 8.1086— 
unless we accept Lundon’s claim that £vtot in P.Oxy. 8.1086 1:26 refers to Zenodotus. See 
"P.Oxy 1086 e Aristarco,” 837. 

86 ` But cf. Schironi, "Greek Commentaries,” 412: "In commentaries, we often find quotations 
of sources, authorities and other scholars who support a certain idea or, on the contrary, 
against whom the commentator is arguing. Typically, these quotations are introduced 
with ws + name of the scholar + (gyatv/A€yet).’ 

87 Asis clear from the list of authors provided in P.Oxy. 8.1087 1:22-2:28 (61). 

88 West, Studies in the Text and Transmission of the Iliad, 59-60 raises the possibility that the 
present tense of ypdpw that Didymus uses in his references to Aristophanes shows that 
Didymus has consulted Aristophanes's manuscript with his own eyes: "[Didymus] often 
says Apıotopavng ypdpeı, as if Aristophanes’ text was still to be seen. On the other hand 
he just as often uses past tenses. Perhaps these can be accounted for from the fact that 
Didymus central topic is the text of Aristarchus: he would be using the past tense of texts 
which he assumed were current in Aristarchus's time, irrespective of whether they were 
still extant in his own." Ultimately, however, West also concludes that "there is little to 
suggest direct use of Aristophanes' text by Didymus' Alexandrian contemporaries" (60). 
Hence, more than anything else the use of different verb forms seems to reflect the prefer- 
ences of the commentator. 
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idiosyncratic formulae.9? Other formulaic terminology is likewise rare in the 
hypomnemata. 

The only exception concerns the terms used in the hypomnemata to refer 
to sigla in the base texts. Two terms are used: (tò omueiov) örı and (tò onpetov) 
Tóc. It is generally agreed that ötı formulae are synonyms which refer to criti- 
cal sigla that accompany the base text in an edition of the /liad.?° The situa- 
tion of the npóc formulae is more complicated. As it appears, only the form tò 
ompelov npóc refers to a sign. The shorter form npóç has a broader meaning and 
can be rendered “against” (in a polemical context) or “with reference to."?! At 
the same time, there is some evidence that npös can refer to a critical sign.?? In 
BKT 10.16897 2:0-9, rtpög introduces an explanation of Il. 5.233-237. However, 
the scholia to these lines use Gr. 29 Similarly, P.Oxy. 8.1086 1:28 introduces a 
comment on Homer's use of the word qófoc by tò onpetov mp6, whilst P.Cairo 
JE 60566 and Schol. A Il. 2.767 use tò onpetov Gr, This shows that Ze and mpd¢ 
can sometimes be used as synonyms, and dc can refer to a critical sign in the 
base text. 

In the hypomnemata, both Ze and mpóc can mark basic observations 
on Homer's style and choice of words. In P.Oxy. 81086 3:17-18 (97-98) (on 
Il. 2.809), we are told that "the sign (refers) to this (line), because he spoke 
of ‘gate’ in the plural."?^ Elsewhere in the same commentary, the commen- 
tator writes that "the diple (is placed) because he leaves out the preposition 
81695 Each formula can also point to larger problems in the Homeric epics. 


89  See,eg. "Apollo also (testifies) convincingly to Hector's strength and clearly points out 
his superiority, even over him" to introduce a quotation from Il. 15.254-256 in P.Oxy. 8.1087 
11217; and “this (line) speaks against (this interpretation)" to introduce quotations from 
Il. 21.361, 383 in P.Oxy. 2.221v 1714-16. 

90 See Turner, Greek Papyri, 114-16; Dickey, Ancient Greek Scholarship, 122; Schironi, “Greek 
Commentaries,” 411. Del Fabbro presents an exception: she holds that only the expanded 
formula Tò oynusiov ott refers to a siglum, whilst ötı does not: “se invece si tratta di una spie- 
gazione, la glossa € introdotta dall’6tu...; se invece si tratta di motivare un segno diacritico, 
la formula è ampliata in tò onueiov öte” (“Il commentario," 97). 

91 See Del Fabbro, “Il commentario, 99; Schironi, “Greek Commentaries" 41; Rene 
Nünlist, “Topos didaskalikos and anaphora—Two Interrelated Principles in Aristarchus' 
Commentaries,” in Homer and the Bible, 13-26. Nünlist (p. 122) argues that in some cases 
Tpóc is short for g dé avapopd mpdc (“the reference is to"). 

92 This use of mpd¢ was recognised already by Wilhelm Dinforf, Scholia graeca in Homeri 
Iliadem ex codibus aucta et emendate, 6 vols. (Oxford: Clarendon, 1875-1888), 1:xix—xx. 

93 See Schol. A Il. 5.233. 

94 On the reconstruction see Hunt, P.Oxy. 8:98. 

95 ` POxy. 81086 214-15 (54—55). Cf. similar cases in P.Oxy. 2.221v 13:11; P.Oxy. 81086 3:3 (83; 
reconstructed). 
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The observation in P.Oxy. 8.1086 2:7 (47) (on Il. 2.781-782) that “the sign (re- 
fers) to ‘xwonevw, for it indicates ‘angered’ here" points to the broader issue of 
the meaning of xoopat. Though the word is usually taken to mean “to become 
angry, Aristarchus often took it as “to be confused" (this line is an exception 
to this tendency).?® Likewise, the sign in P.Oxy. 8.1086 1:1 (on Il. 2.763) is taken 
to illustrate an aspect of Homer's style, known as the "principle of reversed 
order? 27 “The sign (is placed) because he took up the second (item) first." 

It appears, then, that in spite of the relative variety of uses of örı and npös in 
the scholia, the hypomnemata often employ the two terms as near-synonyms. 
Both usually seem to refer to critical sigla accompanying the base text, and 
both mark elementary as well as more elaborate problems in the Homeric base 
text. Thus, the use of these formulae, like that of the sigla themselves, is a sign 
of the scholarly engagements of the hypomnema commentators with the Iliad. 


2.5 Multiple Interpretations 

The hypomnemata often offer more than one interpretation of a problem in 
their base text. Usually these multiple interpretations are mutually exclusive. 
This is the case, for instance, with phrases marked as “ambiguous” (àjqifoAoc) 
in the commentary:?? the two possible meanings of the phrase cannot be true 
at the same time. At the same time, we have encountered instances where com- 
mentators do not express a preference for one interpretation over the other. 
P.Giss.Lit. 2.8 3:2—5, for instance. lists two possible etymologies for the gloss 
NMabdevrog without choosing between them. And P.Oxy. 2.221v 9:27-10:18 gives 
several reasons for Homer's separate mention of fish and eels in Il. 21.203 with- 
out preferring one explanation to the other. These examples (and others could 
be added) demonstrate the purpose of mutually exclusive multiple interpreta- 
tions. Seeing that only one explanation can be true at any given time (even 
if the commentator is silent about his own preference), these interpretations 
confirm the encyclopaedic character of commentaries. These multiple inter- 
pretations reveal an interest in scholarly debate and the exchange of opinions 


96 Karl Lehrs, De Aristarchi studiis Homericis, 3d ed. (Leipzig: Herzelium, 1882), 144 is the 
first to attribute this understanding of xwönevos to Aristarchus. He also suggests that this 
understanding is based on a mistaken (from a modern point of view) etymology. Cf. René 
Nünlist, "Aristarch und das Lexikon des frühgriechischen Epos, in Homer, gedeutet durch 
ein grofses Lexikon, ed. Michael Meier-Brügger, AAWG 21 (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2012), 193—214 
(207-8), who suggests an additional explanation (besides etymology) for Aristarchus's 
understanding of the word. 

97  Onthis principle see pp. 218-20. 

98 Cf., e.g., the discussion of Il. 5.177 and Il. 5.181183 in BKT 10.16897, quoted on pp. 121-22. 
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rather than the authoritative proclamation of the commentator’s own views. 
They define the hypomnemata as repositories of scholarly knowledge. 

But multiple interpretations need not be mutually exclusive. They can also 
reinforce one another. A case in point is the interpretation of xopudaloAog in 
P.Oxy. 81086.?? Though the commentator presents the two possible meanings 
of the epithet as alternatives, he neither prefers one over the other nor hides 
his own preference. Instead, he provides a quotation from Alcaeus who uses 
the adjective alóAoc in two meanings at the same time. So, too, the commenta- 
tor argues, should the Homeric passage be understood: Hector's epithet refers 
both to the beauty of his helmet and to his agility in battle. Such mutually 
reinforcing interpretations are a well-known procedure in ancient etymology,!°° 
and demonstrate that the hypomnema commentators were part of a broader 
tradition of Greek thinking about language and textual scholarship. 


3 The Hypomnemata as Literary Unities 


Commentaries are no random assemblages of lemma-interpretation units. 
Rather they constitute literary entities in their own right. They can be taken 
as a kind of anthologies, and the arrangement of their lemma-interpretation 
units imbues them with a message of their own.!?! Thus, it is worth asking how 
the hypomnemata included in this study function as literary entities. 

Posing the question is, however, easier than answering it. There seem to be 
two main reasons why previous scholarship has not paid much attention to the 


99  Seepp.14-16. 

100 The locus classicus is the discussion of Apollo's name in Plato, Crat. 405a-406a, where 
four etymologies of the name AzóXov are given. The four of them together characterise 
the god and his functions. In Ineke Sluiter's words: "All four derivations of the name are 
obviously meant to be true simultaneously" ("The Greek Tradition," in Wout van Bekkum 
et al., The Emergence of Semantics in Four Linguistic Traditions: Hebrew, Sanskrit, Greek, 
Arabic, ASTHLS 82 [Amsterdam: John Benjamins, 1997], 147-224 [161-62]). On the work- 
ings of ancient etymology see also eadem, "Ancient Etymology: A Tool for Thinking," in 
Brill's Companion to Ancient Greek Scholarship, ed. Stephanos Matthaios and Antonios 
Rengakos (Leiden: Brill, 2015), 896-922. 

101 A useful discussion of anthologies and its various forms (including commentaries) is 
David Stern, ed., The Anthology in Jewish Literature (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 
2004). Cf. esp. Stern's remark that "the very act of selection can be a powerful instrument 
for innovation; juxtaposition and recombination of discrete passages in new contexts 
and combinations can radically alter their original meaning" (“The Anthology in Jewish 
Literature: An Introduction,’ in The Anthology in Jewish Literature, 1-1 [7]). 
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overall structure of the hypomnemata.! First, the evidence for the hypomne- 
mata is very fragmentary. Even the remains of the best-preserved exemplars 
deal only with a small part of the book of the Iliad that served as their base text: 
P.Oxy. 2.221v comments only on Il. 21.1-363!03 and P.Oxy. 81086 quotes and in- 
terprets Il. 2.751-827. Both commentaries were presumably much longer than 
they are now, and their fragmentary preservation makes it difficult to assess 
their make-up as literary entities. Second, lemmata and interpretation sections 
in Greek scholarly works—including the hypomnemata— need not stem from 
the same source. As has become clear above, the hypomnemata as we have 
them collect evidence from a range of other scholarly writings. This begs the 
question to what extent we can speak of the hypomnemata as literary works 
in their own right. This objection is an important one. However, in spite of the 
fluidity of Greek scholarly literature and the various sources that underlie 
the views expressed in our hypomnemata, I consider it useful to wonder how 
the constellation of lemmata and interpretations imbues the hypomnemata 
with an overarching message of their own. 

The main principle that determines the structure of the hypomnemata is 
the order of their Iliadic base text. This principle allows lemma-interpretation 
sections with no obvious relation to one another to occur side-by-side in a com- 
mentary, because their combination yields a continuous interpretation of (a 
book of) the Iliad. This principle of selection and arrangement determines not 
only the macro-structure of the hypomnemata, but also their micro-structure: 
the different types of content included in interpretation sections often exhibit 
no connection with each other apart from the fact that they all shed light on 
the Iliadic base text. But the order of the Iliad is not the only principle of selec- 
tion in the hypomnemata. After all, these commentaries clearly do not intend 
to include every interpretation that has ever been suggested of a passage in 
the Iliad. This is where the interests of the commentator come in. These in- 
terests ensure that the hypomnema commentators do not quote every single 
part of the Iliad, but only those which they consider of interest. Again, what 


102 It is noteworthy that the two available introductions to the hypomnemata do express an 
interest in the selection, size, and contents of their lemmata, and the contents of their in- 
terpretation sections, but not in how lemma-interpretation units are linked to construct 
a larger literary unity. See Del Fabbro, "Il commentario"; Schironi, “Greek Commentaries.’ 

103 Lundon, “Homeric Commentaries on Papyrus,’ 177-78 (Appendix) and Erbse, Scholia, 
5:78-121 have P.Oxy. 2.221v run up to Jl. 21.513 (in the appendix Il. 21.516). However, the 
attestation of Il. 21.513 in fr. i of P.Oxy. 2.221v is not beyond doubt. Even if it is accepted, 
it is extremely fragmentary and the lines between Il. 21.363 and Il. 21.513 have not been 
preserved. 
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happens on a macro-level is paralleled on the micro-level: the perspective of 
the commentator determines both the contents of individual interpretation 
sections and the selection of lemma-interpretation units to be included in the 
commentary. 

The interplay between these principles of selection and arrangement differ 
from case to case. A comparison of their engagement with the views of other 
authors has already demonstrated that P.Oxy. 2.221v and P.Oxy. 8.1086 reflect 
different approaches. The interests of the commentator of P.Oxy. 2.221v largely 
recede to the background: this hypomnemata contains information on a wide 
array of topics and quotes a range of other authors and scholars, often without 
indicating a preference for one view over another. In contrast, the interests 
of the commentator in P.Oxy. 81086 are more straightforward: the polemical 
tone of the commentary and its special interest in stylistic and linguistic is- 
sues reveal the Aristarchaean tradition in which the commentator stands. A 
strong grammatical interest also comes to the fore in P.Oxy. 8.1087. This hy- 
pomnema does not share P.Oxy. 8.1086’s polemical tone and admiration for 
Aristarchus, but most of its comments do concern grammatical or linguistic 
issues. Most notable in this regard is the long disquisition on derivative nouns 
in P.Oxy. 8.1087 1:22—2:28 (61). Apart from these differences, the hypomnemata 
in our corpus do appear to have some shared interests. Most conspicuously, al- 
legorical interpretation of the Iliad, though widely practised in antiquity,!?^ is 
almost entirely absent from the hypomnemata included in this book. Hence, 
the interests of the commentator may be more or less evident in any hypomne- 
ma, but they are never entirely absent. 

This is not to suggest that the interests of the commentators imbue the hy- 
pomnemata with an overarching theme: in most hypomnemata, successive 
lemma-interpretation units do not share an overriding interest apart from the 
interpretation of a certain Iliadic book. An exception occurs in P.Oxy. 8.1086 
2:21-33 (61—73). These lines provide several of Aristarchus's reasons for athetis- 
ing IL. 2.791-795. One of them is that Homer always provides fitting words when 
he likens one person to another. But the words in the lines following Il. 2.795 are 
more fitting for Iris than for Polites. Hence, Il. 2.791-795, which describe how 


104 See Fritz Wehrli, Zur Geschichte der allegorischen Deutung Homers im Altertum (Leipzig: 
Noske, 1928); J. Tate, “On the History of Allegorism,’ cQ 28 (1934): 105-14; Jon Whitman, 
Allegory: The Dynamics of an Ancient and Medieval Technique (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press,1987); Andrew Ford, "Performing Interpretation: Early Allegorical Exegesis 
of Homer) in Epic Traditions in the Contemporary World: The Poetics of Community, ed. 
Margaret Beissinger, Jane Tylus, and Susanne Wofford (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1999), 33-53: 
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Iris likened her voice to Polites's, are spurious.!05 As he interprets later lines, the 
commentator of P.Oxy. 8.1086 returns repeatedly to his remarks on Il. 2.791-795 
and gives additional evidence for his claim that Iris cannot resemble Polites. 
By so doing, the commentator creates a chain of lemma-interpretation units 
that all deal with the same topic: the athetesis of Il. 2.791-795 and the stylis- 
tic characteristics of the Homeric epics. These lemma-interpretation units are 
not arranged independently, but centred around a common theme supplied 
by the interests of the commentator. Thus, this chain of comments shows that 
the commentator of P.Oxy. 81086 consciously arranged the information he in- 
cluded in his commentary, so as to present his own (and Aristarchus's) view 
that Il. 291—195 are spurious. 

The arrangement of lemma-interpretation sections in P.Oxy. 8.1086 also re- 
veals an interest in avoiding repetition. In his discussion of Il. 2.791—795, the 
commentator offers three reasons for athetising these lines; yet in the follow- 
ing interpretations that concern the same issue, these three reasons are im- 
plied, not repeated. The same avoidance of repetition informs the discussion 
in P.Oxy. 2.221v of Homer's expression "eels and fishes" (Il. 21.203, 353). The first 
time this expression is subjected to interpretation, the commentator provides 
an elaborate treatment, which takes up no less than 28 lines and contains a 
long quote from Aristotle. The second time, however, the commentator merely 
notes that “eels and fishes are separated.”!06 This second explanation of the 
Homeric phrase implies the earlier interpretation, but is cautious not to repeat 
information given earlier in the same commentary. 

It is clear that the hypomnemata result from a conscious arrangement of 
material on the part of their composers. The main principle that underlies 
these arrangements is the order of the base text, but the interests of the com- 
mentator are never absent. In some cases, the commentator may even arrange 
several lemma-interpretation units around a common theme or choose not to 
repeat information given earlier. This conscious arrangement of these com- 
mentaries defines them as literary entities in their own right. 


4 Conclusion 
The macro-structure of the hypomnemata, which accepts the order of the base 
text as the main principle of selection and arrangement, defines these com- 


mentaries as systematic expositions of the Iliad. Such systematic expositions 


105 On this passage see pp. 223-25. 
106 P.Oxy. 2.221V 17:5-7. 
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were rare in the Hellenistic-Roman period, and the macro-structural similari- 
ties between the Iliad hypomnemata and the Qumran Pesharim exemplify the 
exchange of knowledge between the intellectual communities in which both 
types of commentary were produced and the networks in which these com- 
munities participated. 

The types or modes of interpretation one encounters in the hypomnemata— 
glossography, paraphrase, etymology—correspond with those in other works 
of Greek scholarship, such as lexica, syngrammata, hypotheseis, and the later 
scholia. As the next chapter will indicate, some of these modes of interpretation 
find parallels in the Pesharim, too. This demonstrates that the hypomnemata 
participate in broader traditions of textual scholarship—scholarship of the 
Homeric epics in particular. The hypomnema commentators take up informa- 
tion from other sources in their own work. The participation of these commen- 
tators in a larger scholarly tradition is further evidenced in their references to 
sources of readings or scholarly opinions, as well as to sigía. Finally, references 
to other authors and other passages from Homer stress the erudition of the 
commentators and present them as serious scholars. 

Whilst the structure of the hypomnemata demonstrates their scholarly na- 
ture, individual hypomnemata differ in how they position themselves with 
regard to other scholars and intellectual traditions. P.Oxy. 2.221v collects the 
views of various scholars and includes both Alexandrian and Pergamene opin- 
ions. This commentator is hesitant to express a strong personal opinion, and 
so P.Oxy. 2.221v serves as a repository of scholarly knowledge. P.Oxy. 8.1086, in 
contrast, exhibits a strong Aristarchaean perspective. Aristarchus is the only 
authority with whom this commentator indicates his agreement. Thus the 
views of the exegete in P.Oxy. 8.1086 align neatly with those of the famous head 
librarian. Both P.Oxy. 2.221v and P.Oxy. 81086 are clearly scholarly works, there- 
fore, but they embody different types of scholarship: whereas P.Oxy. 2.221v 
favours disagreement and debate, P.Oxy. 81086 presents its views in a more 
declarative fashion. 


CHAPTER 7 


Structure and Interpretation in the Pesharim 


The macro-structure of the hypomnemata and the Pesharim is largely similar. 
Yet one difference is that the Pesharim are at times more lenient in their dis- 
tinction between lemmata and interpretation sections. This leniency will be 
discussed in the third section of this chapter. The other sections offer a sepa- 
rate treatment of lemmata and interpretation sections in the Pesharim, fol- 
lowed by a discussion of their connection. 


1 Lemmata: Selection and Presentation 


The Pesharim quote prophetic base texts in their lemmata.! Not all prophetic 
texts lend themselves to interpretation in a Pesher, though. Even if itremains a 
possibility that Pesharim on writings other than Isaiah, Hosea, Micah, Nahum, 
Habakkuk, Zephaniah, and Psalms? once existed, the surviving Pesharim re- 
flect amore than accidental preference for these prophetic writings in particu- 
lar. The principles that govern this preference escape one-sided explanations.? 
In my view, three principles of selection can be distinguished, which together 
account for the existence of Pesharim on some prophetic writings, but not on 
others: (1) the contents of the base texts; (2) the type of textual and literary 
development of which it is considered to be a part; and (3) its structure.* 


ı Cf. pp. 238-39, where it is argued that the words of ancient prophets were generally under- 
stood in the Second Temple period to be addressed not just to the contemporaries of the 
prophets, but also to later generations. 

2 Atleast some Psalms were considered prophetic in the Second Temple period. See n. 1 on p. 1. 

3 As they have been proposed by scholars concentrating on, e.g., the contents (Roth) or the 
type of textual transmission (Trebolle Barrera) of the works quoted in the Pesharim. 

4 Shani Berrin (Tzoref), “Qumran Pesharim,” in Biblical Interpretation at Qumran, ed. Matthias 
Henze, SDSSRL (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2005), 110-33 (118, n. 24) points out that there is a 
risk of circular reasoning when the principles of selection in the Pesharim are described on 
the basis of the Pesharim themselves. 

With Tzoref I will attempt to avoid too much circularity by formulating my explanations 
as much as possible in terms of the texts themselves rather than their use in the Pesharim. 
However, some circular reasoning always remains, if only it were for the fact that it is impos- 
sible to speak objectively of “the texts themselves.” 
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11 Three Principles of Selection 
The most evident principle that governs the selection of base texts in the 
Pesharim is that of their contents. Cecil Roth wrote on this point: 


We have fragments of commentaries on five out of the twelve minor 
prophets.... Conceivably, these short and self-contained works ... offered 
especial attractions to the priest who had set himself up as interpreter of 
these passages. There is thus no proof that similar commentaries were 
written on the remaining seven books of the twelve.... Outside the pro- 
phetical books of the Bible, or books embodying prophetical passages, a 
peser is extant only on a small portion of the Psalms.... There is certainly 
no need to postulate that the existence of these inconsiderable fragments 
necessarily indicates that the entire Book of Psalms was dealt with in this 
fashion.... A good many other Psalms could be interpreted in the same 
fashion ... but carried out consistently the result would have been pre- 
posterously repetitive.5 


In agreement with Roth, Shani Tzoref has emphasised that the Pesharim have 
a special interest in passages of an eschatological import or dealing with the 
fate of the wicked.® At the same time, George Brooke has objected that this 
relation between the content of the base text and its interpretation in a Pesher 
fails to account for those eschatological texts that are not interpreted in the 
form of arunning commentary." Apparently, content plays a role for the Pesher 
exegetes, but cannot explain on its own why some books were interpreted in a 
Pesher whereas others were not.? 


5 "The Subject Matter of Qumran Exegesis,’ VT 10 (1960): 51-68 (62). 

6 Berrin (Tzoref), “Qumran Pesharim,” 18-22. 

7 “Qumran Pesher: Towards the Redefinition of a Genre,’ RevQ 10/40 (1981): 483-503 (487). 
Tzoref is aware of Brooke's objection (“Qumran Pesharim,” 118, n. 23), but she does not ad- 
dress it extensively. 

8 In several places, Brooke has argued that the Pesharim do not treat merely eschatologically 
minded passages, but that “Pesher is reserved for the interpretation of unfulfilled blessings, 
curses, visions and auditions” (“‘The Canon within the Canon’ at Qumran and in the New 
Testament,” in The Scrolls and the Scriptures: Qumran Fifty Years After, ed. Stanley E. Porter 
and Craig A. Evans [Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1997], 242-66 [256; my italics]; also 
idem, “Prophetic Interpretation in the Pesharim,” in A Companion to Biblical Interpretation 
in Early Judaism, ed. Matthias Henze [Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2012], 235-54). This is an 
interesting suggestion, but I am not entirely convinced by it. The Pesharim evidently depict 
and approach their base texts as “unfulfilled” (in the sense of: “not having come to full frui- 
tion" rather than: “not having come true”; see pp. 249-51), but was it this view on the base 
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A second principle of selection is the textual and literary transmission in 
which the base texts of the Pesharim are considered to partake. The prophetic 
writings quoted in the Pesharim were apparently viewed as “closed” in one way 
or another and, hence, as suitable for interpretation in the running commen- 
tary format. This does not imply that these writings held a higher status than 
others, or were more canonical than others.? The difference between these and 
other writings was one of kinds, not of degrees of authority. There are plen- 
ty of indications, for instance, of the centrality of the books of Jeremiah and 
Ezekiel for the composers—and probably collectors—of the Qumran manu- 
scripts; but no Pesharim on these books exist." In Brooke's viewpoint, this may 


texts that triggered the interest of the Pesher commentators, or rather the reverse? I sup- 
pose Jeremiah and Ezekiel contain many visions that could be considered unfulfilled, and 
yet these books are not interpreted in a Pesher. 

9 This was suggested by Julio Trebolle-Barrera, “Qumran Evidence for a Biblical Standard 
Text and for Non-Standard and Parabiblical Texts,’ in The Dead Sea Scrolls in Their 
Historical Context, ed. Timothy H. Lim et al. (London: T&T Clark, 2000; repr. 2004), 
89-106; idem, "A ‘Canon Within a Canon': Two Series of Old Testament Books Differently 
Transmitted, Interpreted and Authorized,” RevQ 19/75 (2000): 383-99. 

There are several problems with Trebolle-Barrera's argument. First, though his obser- 
vations on the frequency of quotation, the existing number of scrolls, literary and textual 
history, and the interpretation of certain writings are generally accurate, the correlations 
he draws are problematic. To mention only two examples: the book of Genesis exhibits 
a relatively homogeneous literary history, but is amply rewritten in the Second Temple 
period; and 2 Sam 7310-44, although belonging to a fluid corpus (the books of Samuel), is 
explicitly interpreted in 40174. 

Second, Trebolle-Barrera's work exhibits a canonical bias. As he takes the number 
of copies recovered at Qumran as an indication of the authority of a work, he should 
at least have mentioned that works such as Jubilees, the Hodayot, and the Community 
Rule were found in greater numbers than some of the works included in his first group. 
Cf. on this point Molly M. Zahn, “Talking About Rewritten Texts: Some Reflections on 
Terminology,” in Changes in Scripture: Rewriting and Interpreting Authoritative Traditions 
in the Second Temple Period, ed. Hanne von Weissenberg and Juha Pakkala, BZAW 419 
(Berlin: De Gruyter, 2011), 93-119 (98, n. 16). 

10 Cf Brooke, “The Canon Within the Canon’, 244: “Notwithstanding the ravages of insects 
and earthquakes, it is possible to count up the number of extant copies of particular com- 
positions to see what kind of popularity they might have had amongst the group which 
preserved them" (my italics). 

11  OnJeremiah see George J. Brooke, "The book of Jeremiah and Its Reception in the Qumran 
Scrolls,” in The book of Jeremiah and Its Reception: Le livre de Jérémie et sa reception, ed. 
Adrian H.W. Curtis and Thomas Rómer, BETL 128 (Leuven: Leuven University Press, 1997), 
183-205; Eibert J.C. Tigchelaar, "Classifications of the Collection of Dead Sea Scrolls and 
the Case of Apocryphon of Jeremiah C,’ JSJ 43 (2012): 519-50; Devorah Dimant, “From 
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be due to the different kind of tradition that these books represent in compari- 


son with the Isaianic corpus: 


Since Isaiah is the prophet most often quoted in the sectarian Dead Sea 
Scrolls and is used in at least five distinct running commentaries, it seems 
as if the difference in the handling of the prophetic sources rests in some 
aspect of their authority and status, or at least in how that authority was 
recognized from generation to generation.... Within the Torah ... there is 
clear evidence of rewriting.... Perhaps such rewriting within the Torah 
was understood as authorizing an ongoing practice of rewriting. The 
same may be the case with Jeremiah and Ezekiel; perhaps there was an 
understanding that these prophetic works had been created over a pe- 
riod of time and that ... they form a rolling corpus that could be extend- 
ed through the ongoing process of rewriting and reuse.... With Isaiah ... 
something else must be at work. Study of the Cave 4 Isaiah manuscripts 
reveals a largely stable text tradition.... Such relative textual stability 
seems to confirm the possibility that those who transmitted the text of 
Isaiah perceived it to be a literary unity.!? 


Brooke's suggestion deconstructs the borderline between the transmission and 
the interpretation of Scripture, suggesting that both are parts of the same coin.8 
This perspective is appealing, but Brooke's observations cannot be generalised. 


12 


13 


the Book of Jeremiah to the Qumranic Apocryphon of Jeremiah,” DSD 20 (2013): 452-71; 
Kipp Davis, The Cave 4 Apocryphon of Jeremiah and the Qumran Jeremianic Traditions: 
Prophetic Persona and the Construction of Community Identity, sTDJ 111 (Leiden: Brill, 
2014). On Ezekiel see George J. Brooke, "Ezekiel in Some Qumran and New Testament 
Texts,” in The Madrid Qumran Congress: Proceedings of the International Congress 
on the Dead Sea Scrolls, Madrid 18-21 March 1991, ed. Julio Trebolle Barrera and Luis 
Vegas Montaner, STDJ 11 (Leiden: Brill, 1992), 317-37; Florentino García Martínez, "The 
Apocalyptic Interpretation of Ezekiel in the Dead Sea Scrolls," in Interpreting Translation: 
Studies on the Lxx and Ezekiel in Honour of Johan Lust, ed. idem and Marc Vervenne, BETL 
192 (Leuven: Peeters, 2005), 163-76. 

“On Isaiah at Qumran,” in As Those Who Are Taught": The Interpretation of Isaiah from 
the Lxx to the SBL, ed. Claire M. McGinnis and Patricia K. Tull (Atlanta: Society of Biblical 
Literature, 2006), 69-85 (81-82). On Jeremiah as a “rolling corpus” see William McKane, 
A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on Jeremiah, 2 vols., ıcc (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 
1986; repr. 1999, 2001), 11-liii. 

Cf. “New Perspectives on the Bible and Its Interpretation in the Dead Sea Scrolls,” in The 
Dynamics of Language and Exegesis at Qumran, ed. Devorah Dimant and Reinhard G. 
Kratz, FAT 35 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2009), 19-37. 
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They are helpful to understand how, for instance, Jeremiah and Ezekiel on the 
one hand and Isaiah on the other were interpreted in the Qumran scrolls. But 
they do not offer universally valid rules for the interpretation of rolling corpora 
or of works that were considered a literary unity.!* 

Athird principle of selection is the structure of the base texts of the Pesharim. 
As this chapter intends to show, the main purpose of the Pesharim is to develop 
anarrative historical memory in which the historical situation of the movement 
to which the Pesher commentators belonged is made sense of in the light of 
Scripture and vice versa. In order to function as the basis for the creation of 
such a narrative historical memory the base texts of the Pesharim must contain 
a substantial stretch of passages suited to interpretation in a Pesher.!? So, when 
eschatological passages, or other passages potentially appealing to the Pesher 
commentators, occur as isolated sections within a larger literary unity, they 
are not quoted as base texts in the Pesharim, as they cannot serve as the basis 
for the creation of a narrative historical memory. For Roth, this explains why 
there is no Pesher to Jonah.!6 The interpretations of 2 Sam 730-14 in Florilegium 
and of Gen 49 in Commentary on Genesis A may confirm Roth's point: both 
passages are hermeneutically similar to the Pesharim, but Florilegium and 
Commentary on Genesis A do not develop a narrative historical memory similar 
to that construed in the Pesharim. The reason is that their base texts do not lend 
themselves to such a narrative interpretation: they are isolated passages of es- 
chatological valence in a predominantly non-eschatological context. This may 
also account for the absence of continuous Pesharim to Jeremiah and Ezekiel: 
in these books, eschatologically minded passages are more isolated than they 
are in Isaiah.!’ Interpretations of isolated passages from Jeremiah and Ezekiel 
(e.g., the reference to Gog in 4Q161 8-10 iii 25 [Allegro 8-10 20]'8) occur, but no 
commentaries on these writings appear to have been written. 


14 As the interpretation of 2 Sam 7:10-14 (part of what could be called a rolling corpus) in 
4Q174 shows. 

15 The adjective “substantial” is adopted from Brooke, who writes that “by definition a com- 
mentary covers a substantial amount of the biblical text” when he describes the rela- 
tionship between 4Q252 and the book of Genesis (“4Q252 as Early Jewish Commentary,” 
RevQ 17/65-68 [1996]: 385-401 [393]). 

16 “The Subject Matter of Qumran Exegesis,” 62. 

17 See Yair Hoffman, “Eschatology in the book of Jeremiah,” in Eschatology in the Bible and 
in Jewish and Christian Tradition, ed. Henning Graf Reventlow, JSOTSup 243 (Sheffield: 
Sheffield Academic Press, 1997), 75-97. 

18 Which goes back to an eschatological reading of Ezek 38-39. See Sverre Boe, Gog and 
Magog: Ezekiel 38-39 as Pre-text for Revelation 19,17-21 and 20,7-10, WUNT 2/135 (Tübingen: 
Mohr Siebeck, 2001), 170-74. 
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1.2 Other Levels of Selection 

The selection of base texts in the hypomnemata depends on their educational 
and scholarly appeal; that in the Pesharim on their contents, their literary and 
textual development, and their structure. But processes of selection occur on 
other levels too: similarly to the situation in the hypomnemata, most Pesharim 
omit larger or smaller parts of their base texts, depending on the interests of 
the exegetes.!? As in the hypomnemata, these interests cannot always be re- 
constructed. The absence of Hab 3 from Pesher Habakkuk may be related to 
the different genre of this chapter (indicated by its heading n55n).2? Likewise, 
the commentator in Pesher Psalms A must have had his reasons to omit Ps 38 
to Ps 44. As Brooke writes: 


It is ... likely that the commentator moved from Psalm 37 to Psalm 45 
because he was engaged in an exercise of reading the Psalms historically 


19 Pesher Nahum and possibly Pesher Hosea B appear to be the only Pesharim that quote and 
interpret a whole scriptural book. The evidence of Pesher Hosea B is not straightforward. 
Roman Vielhauer's reconstruction of 4Q166 and 4Q167 points out that these two manu- 
scripts contain different compositions. The first one interprets only a part of the book of 
Hosea, the second one may interpret the entire book. See "Materielle Rekonstruktion und 
historische Einordnung der beiden Pescharim zum Hoseabuch (4QpHos* und 4QpHos°),” 
RevQ 20/77 (2001): 39-91. 

20 So Menahem Kister, “A Common Heritage: Biblical Interpretation at Qumran and Its 
Implications, in Biblical Perspectives: Early Use and Interpretation of the Bible in Light of 
the Dead Sea Scrolls: Proceedings of the First International Symposium of the Orion Center 
for the Study of the Dead Sea Scrolls and Associated Literature, 12-14 May, 1996, ed. Michael 
E. Stone and Esther G. Chazon, sTDj 28 (Leiden: Brill, 1998), 101-11 (109, n. 30). 

Many scholars have argued that the commentator had a different Vorlage which lacked 
Hab 3. See André Dupont-Sommer, The Dead Sea Scrolls: A Preliminary Survey, trans. 
E. Margaret Rowley (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1952; repr. 1954), 25-26; also Jean Carmignac, 
É. Cothenet, and H. Lignée, Les textes de Qumran traduits et annoté (Paris: Letouzey 
et Ané, 1963), 117. Others have argued that it was the commentator's decision to leave 
out Hab 3. This is probably closer to the truth, but the exact reasons the commentator 
may have had for this decision are not entirely clear. Karl Elliger, Studien zum Habakuk- 
Kommentar vom Toten Meer, BHT 15 (Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 1953), 123 argues that the 
exegete sought to avoid repetition, whereas Michael A. Knibb, The Qumran Community, 
ccwjcw 2 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1987; repr. 1994), 221 assumes that 
Hab 3 *was not appropriate for the author's immediate purposes." 

William H. Brownlee first subscribed to the first explanation, but later became more 
doubtful. He describes his change of mind and offers a thorough discussion of both ex- 
planations in The Text of Habakkuk in the Ancient Commentary from Qumran, SBLMS n 
(Philadelphia: Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, 1959), 91-95. 
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in light of the experiences of the community of which he seems to have 
been a part.... Having applied the statements about injustice in Psalm 
37 so that his readers might consider themselves vindicated and full of 
expectation for their just reward, he moved on to the next psalm that 
could also be readily applied to the experiences of the community.... 
Thus, Pesher Psalms? as a whole may have been a commentary on a set of 
chosen psalms presented sequentially but selected thematically.?! 


In other Pesharim, the commentator's reasons for excluding certain passages 
are less evident. The Pesharim on Isaiah probably did not comment on the 
entire book, as such a Pesher would not have fitted into one scroll.22 Thus, each 
Pesher on Isaiah treats a conglomerate of Isaianic passages the commentator 
thought of particular interest. The exact shape of these conglomerates and 
the principles that govern their selection cannot be recovered with certainty.?? 
Similarly, Pesher Hosea A presumably dealt with only a part of the book of 
Hosea; but again, it is unclear what parts of Hosea the commentator chose to 
include.2* 

The majority of the Pesharim proceed continuously through the literary 
units selected for interpretation: the three best preserved Qumran commen- 
taries (Pesher Habakkuk, Pesher Nahum, and Pesher Psalms A) are all continu- 
ous, even if two of them do not comment on an entire scriptural book. The 


21 "Thematic Commentaries on Prophetic Scriptures," in Biblical Interpretation at Qumran, 
134-57 (141-42). 

22 Pace Hartmut Stegemann, The Library of Qumran: On the Essenes, Qumran, John the 
Baptist, and Jesus (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1998), 125-27 I conceive of the various Isaiah 
Pesharim as distinct compositions. So also George J. Brooke, “Isaiah in the Pesharim and 
Other Qumran Texts,” in Writing and Reading the Scroll of Isaiah: Studies of an Interpretive 
Tradition, ed. Craig C. Broyles and Craig A. Evans, VTSup 70 (Leiden: Brill, 1997), 609-32 
(618-19). 

23 One principle may have been the bifurcation of Isaiah at Qumran. On the basis of 1QIsa?, 
which exhibits a clear section division between Isa 33 and 34, several scholars have as- 
sumed that Isaiah was sometimes divided in two equal halves in antiquity. On this bi- 
furcation see Brooke, “On Isaiah at Qumran,” 77-81; idem, “The Bisection of Isaiah in the 
Scrolls from Qumran,” in Studia Semitica: The Journal of Semitic Studies Jubilee Volume, 
ed. Philip S. Alexander et al. (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2005), 73-94 (with refer- 
ences). The Isaiah Pesharim tend to quote lemmata either from Isa 1-33 or Isa 34-66. At 
the same time, the evidence from the Pesharim is limited, and Pesher Isaiah E might be 
an exception—at least if the reconstruction of Isa 40:12 in 40165 1-2 3-4 is accepted. On 
the Pesharim and Pesher Isaiah E see Brooke, “The Bisection of Isaiah,” 90-92. 

24 Vielhauer, “Materielle Rekonstruktion,” 45. 
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cases of Pesher Isaiah A,2° Pesher Isaiah D,26 Pesher Hosea A,?? and Pesher 


Hosea B2? are less clear, but these Pesharim, too, may expound their base texts 


continuously. Pesher Isaiah B and Pesher Isaiah C are more selective,?? and 


so, presumably, is Pesher Isaiah E.3° Also on this level, therefore, processes of 


selection are at work. This means that the continuous interpretation of a base 


text should not be taken as the default position. Most Pesharim seem to ad- 


here to this procedure, but both the decision to comment on a base text con- 


tinuously and the decision to leave out parts of the base text are conscious 


25 


26 


27 


28 


29 


30 


The reconstruction of this manuscript presents several difficulties; see Maurya P. Horgan, 
Pesharim: Qumran Interpretations of Biblical Books, CBQMS 8 (Washington, Dc: The 
Catholic Biblical Association of America, 1979), 70-86; Moshe J. Bernstein, "Introductory 
Formulas for Citation and Re-Citation of Biblical Verses in the Qumran Pesharim: 
Observations on a Pesher Technique," in Reading and Re-Reading Scripture at Qumran, 
STDJ 107 (Leiden: Brill, 2013), 635-73 (641-43); Alex P. Jassen, *Re-Reading 4QPesher Isaiah 
A (4Q161) Forty Years after DJD v, in The Mermaid and the Partridge: Essays from the 
Copenhagen Conference on Revising Texts from Cave Four, ed. George J. Brooke and Jesper 
Hogenhaven, sTDJ 96 (Leiden: Brill, 2011), 57-90 (61-72). 

4Q164 contains quotations from Isa 54:11bß and Isa 54:12aa. The last line of 40164 1 may 
contain either Isa 54:12aß (with a variant vis-à-vis MT) or Isa 54:12ay. If the first reading is 
accepted, Pesher Isaiah D may be a continuous Pesher; if the latter is accepted, it is not. 
Cf. the discussion in Horgan, Pesharim, 130-31. 

The absence of Hos 2:8ba and Hos 2:9a from Pesher Hosea A does not necessarily mean 
that this Pesher was not continuous. Cf. Russell Fuller, “Textual Traditions in the Book 
of Hosea and the Minor Prophets,” in The Madrid Qumran Congress, 247-56 (250), who 
plausibly suggests that the absence of the words 1773 NN "NTH (Hos 2:8ba) from the 
Pesher can be explained from a haplography with xan N5 mann (Hos 2:8bß, which 
is quoted in the Pesher). The absence of Hos 2:ga may also result from haplography; see 
John Strugnell, “Notes en marge du volume v des « Discoveries in the Judaean Desert 
of Jordan »," RevQ 7 (1970): 163-276 (200); Horgan, Pesharim, 143; Vielhauer, “Materielle 
Rekonstruktion,’ 50. This suggests that Pesher Hosea A interprets its base text consecu- 
tively, but depends on a version of the book of Hosea that lacked Hos 2:8ba and Hos 2:9a. 
Vielhauer’s reconstruction of 4Q167 is more continuous than other reconstructions of 
this manuscript. See his “Materielle Rekonstruktion,” 69; pace Strugnell, “Notes en marge,’ 
201; Horgan, Pesharim, 154; DSSSE 1:332. Cf. Gregory L. Doudna, “4Q Pesher Hoseab: 
Reconstruction of Fragments 4, 5, 18, and 24,” DSD 10 (2003): 338-58 (355, n. 46), who 
agrees with Vielhauer. 

Pesher Isaiah B moves from Isa 5:1-14 to Isa 5:24b-25; this move may point to a pro- 
cess of abbreviation. See pp. 171-73. On omissions in Pesher Isaiah C see Pieter B. 
Hartog, "The Qumran Pesharim and Alexandrian Scholarship: 4Q163/Pesher Isaiah C and 
Hypomnemata on the Iliad,’ JAJ (forthcoming). 

Cf. Bernstein, "Introductory Formulas,” 648. 
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decisions on the part of the exegete, reflecting his interest in creating a narra- 
tive historical memory for the movement to which he belonged. 


2 Interpretation Sections: Contents and Structure 


The types or modes of exegesis that we encountered in the hypomnemata usu- 
ally find parallels in the Pesharim. But these structural correspondences do not 
mean that these types or modes of exegesis fulfil the same purpose or work in 
the same way in both commentary traditions. 


2.1 Glosses 

Just as glossography belonged to the earliest exegetical activities in the Greek 
world, the interpretation of difficult words has a long-standing pedigree in the 
interpretation of Hebrew literature.?! Particularly prone to occur in contexts 
of dream and omen interpretation, traces of glossography occur already in the 
Hebrew Bible, where unclear words can be explained by adding an explana- 
tory equivalent or a short definition.?? A case in point is Isa 933-14: 


NIN UN Nin D'ënn [PT TR OF HOA) 75d 337 UNI Ian n m 
33330 NIN PW =NTIA 


And the Lord shall cut off from Israel head and tail, branch and rush, on 
a single day. The old and the elevated—he is the head. And the prophet, 
the teacher of lies—he is the tail.34 


Isa 933-314 


31 Emanuel Tov has pointed to the different meanings attached to the term “gloss” by 
Hebrew Bible scholars. As he indicates, many scholars unfortunately use the term to refer 
to marginal or interlinear additions in general rather than to the interpretation of difficult 
words. See his “Glosses, Interpolations, and Other Types of Scribal Additions in the Text 
of the Hebrew Bible,' in The Greek and Hebrew Bible: Collected Essays on the Septuagint, 
VISup 72 (Leiden: Brill, 1999), 53-74. Following both Tov and my usage of the term in the 
preceding chapter I adopt a limited definition of a “gloss” as “an explanation of a difficult 
word ... meant to remain outside the syntax of the sentence" (Tov, “Glosses,” 67). 

32 On glosses in the Hebrew Bible see Michael Fishbane, Biblical Interpretation in Ancient 
Israel (Oxford: Clarendon, 1985; repr. 1986), 44—65; Tov, "Glosses" (and works cited there); 
Carly L. Crouch, “M&M as Interpolative Gloss: A Solution to Gen 4, 7,’ ZAW 123 (2011): 
250-58. 

33 The Hebrew Bible is quoted according to BHS. 

34 Translations of Hebrew sources are my own, unless otherwise indicated. 
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Moshe Goshen-Gottstein has shown that Isa 9:14 glossographically interprets 
Isa 9:3: a later reader of Isa 9:13 considered the elements “head” and “tail” in 
need of interpretation and equated them with persons in his own time.?5 The 
similarity between this interpretation of Isa 9:13 and the type of interpretations 
developed in the Pesharim is clear: the Pesher commentators, too, identify ele- 
ments from their base texts with events and personae in their own time. Just as 
the hypomnemata continue an earlier tradition of glossographical interpreta- 
tion concentrating on (but not being restricted to) epic poetry, so the Pesharim 
are heirs of an earlier glossographical tradition exhibiting a particular (but not 
exclusive) interest in dreams and omens.?® 

Glossographical interpretations in the Pesharim take the shape of nominal 
clauses consisting either of a personal pronoun and a noun phrase or of two 
noun phrases (one of which corresponding with the lemma) and a personal 
pronoun.?7 Such glossographicalinterpretations may be fairly straightforward,?? 
but they can also be more complex. Consider, for instance, this interpretation 
of Hab 2:17: 


"avv 5131 p PAX onm DIR NTA n3nm [mana mvi ADD 1125 onn s] 
pada 82 ovas 5y Ina vs dia ns tele yuan qan by tata ova na 
19229 Ox mg: WR nmnn nv nmm Rna ann manam mn PU un 
N "rn Nw) PAX onm AP rm WX UN) DAN mb35 Dt WR 
vs onm 5s vpn ns Riet mayin won yuan won n3 bya àvs owe 

3993s nn D NDR mmm AY nnn 


35 “Hebrew Syntax and the History of the Bible Text: A Pesher in the MT of Isaiah," Textus 8 
(1973): 100-106. 

36 Cf. Michael Fishbane, "The Qumran Pesher and Traits of Ancient Hermeneutics,” in 
Proceedings of the Sixth World Congress of Jewish Studies, held at the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem, 13-19 August, 1973, under the auspices of the Israel Academy of Sciences and 
Humanities, ed. Avigdor Shinan and Malka Jagendorf, 4 vols. (Jerusalem: World Union of 
Jewish Studies, 1977-1980), 1:97-114. 

37 See Martin FJ. Baasten, “Nominal Clauses Containing a Personal Pronoun in Qumran 
Hebrew,” in The Hebrew of the Dead Sea Scrolls and Ben Sira: Proceedings of a Symposium 
held at Leiden University, n-14 December 1995, ed. Takamitsu Muraoka and John F. Elwolde, 
STDJ 26 (Leiden: Brill, 1997), 1-16. On nominal clauses see also idem, "The Non-Verbal 
Clause in Qumran Hebrew" (PhD diss., Leiden University, 2006). 

38 Asin, eg, ıQpHab 112-13 (on Hab 1:4aß-ba: "Its interpretation: ‘the wicked'—he is the 
Wicked Priest; and ‘the righteous'—he is the Teacher of Righteousness”) or 4Q171 1-10 ii 
4—5 (on Ps 37:9b: "Its interpretation: they [sc. "those who wait for the Lord"] are the con- 
gregation of his chosen, the doers of his will"). 

39  ThePesharim are quoted according to PTSDSsP 6B, unless otherwise indicated. 
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[^For the violation of Lebanon shall cover you and the devastation of 
beasts] shall dismay you, because of the blood of humans and the viola- 
tion of the land, the city, and all its inhabitants” (Hab 2:17). The interpre- 
tation of the matter concerns the Wicked Priest, to pay him the reward 
with which he rewarded the poor—for the “Lebanon,” itis the council of 
the community, and the “beasts,” they are the simple ones of Judah, the 
doers of the Torah—whom God shall judge to destruction, like he has 
plotted to destroy the poor. And for what he said: "Because of the blood of 
the city and the violation of the land” (Hab 2:17b*®). Its interpretation: the 
"city"—it is Jerusalem, in which the Wicked Priest did deeds of abomina- 
tion and defiled the sanctuary of God. And “the violation of the land"—it 
is the cities of Judah, which he robbed of the riches of the poor. 
1QpHab 11:17-12:10 


»« 


These lines interpret elements from Hab 2:17 (“Lebanon,’ “beasts,” “city,” “the vi- 
olation of the land") and identify them with elements in the historical memory 
of the commentator. But these identifications are no isolated interpretations: 
the exegete integrates them into a broader narrative framework that revolves 
around the Wicked Priest, his wicked deeds, and the rewards that await him. 
By so doing, the commentator invites the reader of the commentary to read the 
entire lemma afresh, applying the new meanings of the elements interpreted 
in the Pesher. Read and redefined in this way, the base text makes sense of 
the historical memory of the Pesher exegete and the movement to which he 
belonged. 

This brings to the fore a difference between glossography in the hypomne- 
mata and the Pesharim. In the Greek commentaries, interpretations of glosses 
are usually separated from other types of interpretation. In the Pesharim, how- 
ever, glossographical comments tend to be integrated into a larger narrative 
framework. This difference reflects the divergent aims of the hypomnema and 
Pesher exegetes. For the hypomnema exegetes, glossography served to illumi- 
nate linguistic problems caused by the difference between Homer's language 
and later Greek. Recovering the meaning of Homer's words and shedding light 
on the style and language of the poet were worthwhile efforts in their own 
right, as the familiarity with Homer's language would allow the users of these 
commentaries to develop into good Greeks. For the Pesher commentators, 
the interpretation of single words supported the creation of a narrative his- 
torical memory on the basis of carefully selected base texts. Glossography was 


40 With variants vis-à-vis MT, on which see Timothy H. Lim, Holy Scripture in the Qumran 
Commentaries and Pauline Letters (Oxford: Clarendon, 1997), 97-98. 
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well-suited to this aim;*! particularly so if its results could be integrated within 


larger narrative contexts dealing with the historical experiences of the move- 


ment to which the Pesher commentators belonged. 


Personal Pronouns and the Use of Sources 


Personal pronouns introduce interpretation sections four times in the 


Pesharim. Whereas most glossographical interpretations occur within an in- 


terpretation starting with a 1w5-formula, these passages replace this regular 


formula with a personal pronoun:*? 


41 


42 


Sra. ay [n] aawo pin zl. mu oN ]n2 Na AAA ppm ampn [m] 
73 [1]n» ws onan nan Dag wajsa padi own nandnd ol...nn]n 
DIT 


[“And the highest] ones shall be hewn down" (Isa 10:33ba). They are the 
warriors of the Kit[tim, who ...] "And the thickets of [the] wood shall be 
cut off with a sword" (Isa 10:34a). T[hey are ...] for the war with the Kittim. 
"And the Lebanon [shall fall] by a mi[ghty one" (Isa 10:34b). They are the] 
Kittim, who shall be gi[ven] into the hands of his powerful ones. 

4Q161 810 iii 9-12 (Allegro 8-10 5-8) 


We on Swit ws px5n ovas on nos RI Poy "UR niam man omm 
IP On aya ^n as mn 7D Sy sus oun? WTP MIAN nsi n nmn ns 08D 
198] àv xd nxt 553 myinn apa "pp DEA ^nm enn mm nn poy 

movrva wwe Të vis ny sn [noi rr mm 


"And down goes its honour, and its multitude, and its exulting uproar en- 
ters!” (Isa 514b). These are the Scoffers who are in Jerusalem, the ones 


Cf. George J. Brooke, “Peser and Midraš in Qumran Literature: Issues for Lexicography,” 
in Reading the Dead Sea Scrolls: Essays in Method, SBLEJL 39 (Atlanta: Society of Biblical 
Literature, 2013), 99-114 (100): “In some ways, perhaps the most important items concern- 
ing interpretation in the Qumran literature, as elsewhere, are the third person pronouns 
that, when used demonstratively, permit the identification of one thing with another and 
produce a wonderful range of 'this' is 'that' possibilities, interpretative moves that are 
highly significant when the dominant exegetical strategy is the making contemporary of 
earlier traditions." 

See Horgan, Pesharim, 242 (sub B2). She does not include 4Q163 8-10 4-7, probably be- 
cause of its fragmentary state of preservation. Casey D. Elledge, “Exegetical Styles at 
Qumran: A Cumulative Index and Commentary,’ RevQ 21/82 (2003): 165-208 (203) does 
include this passage. Horgan also overlooks 4Q171 1-10 iii 12. 
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who “despised the Torah of the Lord, and rejected the word of the Holy 
One of Israel. Therefore the anger of the Lord burned against his people 
and he stretched forth his hand against them, and smote them, and the 
mountains quaked. Their corpses were as refuse in the middle of the 
streets. Despite all this [his anger] has not turned aside [and his arm is 
still outstretched” (Isa 5:24b-25)]. This is the assembly of the Scoffers 
who are in Jerusalem. 


4Q162 2:6-10 


DRUT 51 5y moin] Ta nin pos [51 Sy Ayn nsyn n]s ans IWNI 
[...] nn mape sm mon m 88 ^m pls masas leo gan 


And for what he said: "Thi[s is the counsel given over all] the earth and 
this is the hand [outstretched over all the peoples, for the Lord] of Hosts 
has given coun[sel, and who shall hinder? And his hand is outstretched, 
and who shall make] it return?" (Isa 14:26—27). It is [...] 

4Q163 8-10 4—7 


rom n[n5 aws masa ny 5p nwa infa] 9pm ys wv 1]2man Mao 
bapa um meng alem Ox|aw onn an ns ov» hwr odin 519 
Dbw Djawi in» vs 5s» gl majan vay nan ino» 


"For the ones blessed by [him shall] inherit the earth, but the ones cursed 
by him [shall] be cut off" (Ps 37:22). Its interpretation concerns the 
congregation of the poor, to [whom] is the inheritance of all the great 
on[es, who] shall inherit the high mountain of Isra[el and in] his holy 
[moun]tain shall delight. “But the ones cursed] by him shall be cut off" 
(Ps 37:22b). They are the ruthless ones of the co[venant, the wi]cked of 
Israel, who shall be cut off and be destroy[ed] for ever. 
4Q171 1-10 iii 9-13 


The reasons for this use of pronouns are unclear. Casey Elledge has noted that 


in Pesher Isaiah A and Pesher Psalms A, pronouns occur as the first word of in- 


terpretation sections only when these sections follow requotations.^? Yet, this 
is different in Pesher Isaiah B and Pesher Isaiah C, where the pronouns follow 
lemmata.^^ What is more, in none of these four Pesharim do pronouns serve as 


43 
44 


"Exegetical Styles at Qumran,” 200-201. 

On the status of the quotation of Isa 5:24b-25 in 4Q162 2:7-10 as a lemma see pp. 171-73. 
Cf. Elledge, “Exegetical Styles at Qumran,” 200: “The Pesher Isaiah’ ... uses pronominal 
formulae, without 1W5, to interpret major citations.” 
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the common way to introduce a certain kind of quotations: the interpretation 
of the requotation of Isa 11:3b in Pesher Isaiah A (40161 8-10 iii 26-27 [Allegro 
8-10 22-23]) is introduced by a 1w5-formula; so are interpretations of lemmata 
in Pesher Isaiah B and Pesher Isaiah C 25 Hence, the use of personal pronouns 
as introductions to interpretation sections is unsystematic and exceptional. 

I suggest that this use of personal pronouns points to the use of sources in 
the Pesharim. In his discussion of 4Q174, Brooke called attention to the struc- 
tural and hermeneutical differences between its first and its second part:* in 
the first part (interpreting 2 Sam 7:10-14), personal pronouns introduce inter- 
pretations of both lemmata and subordinate quotations; in the second part 
(interpreting Pss 1-2), pronouns occur only with interpretations of subordi- 
nate quotations from Isaiah and Ezekiel.*" In Brooke's view, 


it is likely that these hermeneutical differences indicate that the two 
subsections come from different sources or originate in slightly different 
circles, but they have possibly been collocated as intertexts in their own 
right because they suggest each other, not least through the common in- 
terest of 2 Sam 7 and Psalms 2 in the sonship of the king 29 


The use of sources is not restricted to thematic Pesharim such as Florilegium. 
The presence of Isa 10:22-23 in both Pesher Isaiah A and Pesher Isaiah C shows 
that different interpretations of Isaiah could exist side by side in the continuous 
Pesharim.^? What is more, several scholars have argued that Pesher Habakkuk, 
Pesher Nahum, and other continuous Qumran commentaries are no unified 


45 The requotation of Ps 27:22b is the only requotation in this Pesher; hence there is insuf- 
ficient evidence to determine if the introduction of interpretations of requotations by 
means of a personal pronoun was common practice in Pesher Psalms A. In view of the 
situation in the three other Pesharim, however, this seems unlikely. 

46 Exegesis at Qumran: 4QFlorilegium in Its Jewish Context (Sheffield: JsoT Press, 1985; repr., 
Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2006); idem, "Controlling Intertexts and Hierarchies 
of Echo in Two Thematic Eschatological Commentaries from Qumran,” in Between Text 
and Text: The Hermeneutics of Intertextuality in Ancient Cultures and Their Afterlife in 
Medieval and Modern Times, ed. Michaela Bauks et al., JAJSup 6 (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 2013), 181-95 (183-89). 

47 On the interpretation formulae in 4Q174 (and 4Q177) see also Annette Steudel, Der 
Midrasch zur Eschatologie aus der Qumrangemeinde (4QMidrEschat“?): Materielle 
Rekonstruktion, Textbestand, Gattung und traditionsgeschichtliche Einordnung des durch 
4Q174 (, Florilegium") und 4Q177 („Catena A^) repräsentierten Werkes aus den Qumranfunden, 
STDJ 13 (Leiden: Brill, 1994), 144—406. 

48 “Controlling Intertexts," 186. 

49 Cf. Stegemann, The Library of Qumran, 126. 
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works, but underwent a literary development in which passages were added, 
deleted, or altered. Hence, the unexpected pronouns in Pesher Isaiah A, Pesher 
Isaiah B, Pesher Isaiah C, and Pesher Psalms A are likely to mark the inclusion 
of sources into these Pesharim. Unlike the situation in Florilegium, the trigger 
for combining these sources was probably not their thematic association, but 
the fact that these sources supplement one another as parts of a consecutive 
reading of the base text of these Pesharim. These four glossographical inter- 
pretations are witnesses to the fluidity and the literary development of the 
Pesharim. 


2.2 Paraphrase 

Paraphrase is prominent in the Pesharim: many interpretation sections refor- 
mulate their lemmata by mimicking their structure and contents. This expla- 
nation of Hos 2:10 isa good example: 


Wy ann mann [gom nm vrvnm] in Ad nni us [8 AYT Nd] 
»nnzn Din nw pba]snn ox ns mawi waw ibas aws [mwa 5y35] 
DIT waw amynno ox ain rap [73] anos now wwe m ns rn 

50039192 onn rms oou 


[She did not know that] I gave her grain [and wine and oil. And silver] 

I increased, but they used gold [for Baal" (Hos 2:10). Its interpretation:] 

that they at[e and w ]ere satisfied, but they forgot the God who feld them 

andall] his commandments that he had sent them [through] his servants 

the prophets they threw behind them. And they listened to their mislead- 

ers and honoured them, and feared them as gods in their blindness. 
4Q166 2:1-6 


This passage retells the base text in different words, but mirrors its structure 
and contents. This is very similar to paraphrase in the hypomnemata. But there 


50 The reconstruction of lines 3-6 has been the subject of some debate. David C. Carlson, 
"An Alternative Reading of 4QpOsea? 11, 3-6,’ RevQ 11/43 (1983): 417-21 observed a similar- 
ity between these lines and Neh 9:26 and used this similarity to offer some new recon- 
structions. His suggestions have not been very influential, however, and the two most 
recent editions of this manuscript (Vielhauer, “Materielle Rekonstruktion," 46-47; Elisha 
Qimron, The Dead Sea Scrolls: The Hebrew Writings, 2 vols. | Jerusalem: Yad ben Zvi, 2010, 
2013], 2:258-59) offer the same reconstruction as the one provided here (though Qimron 
reads DYNN for DYNN). For the history of scholarship see Vielhauer, “Materielle 
Rekonstruktion," 51-53. 
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are also differences between both commentary traditions. To begin with, para- 
phrases in the hypomnemata rephrase the lemma in the commentator's words. 
This often happens in the Pesharim, too, but in this passage the commentator 
uses words from elsewhere in Scripture to paraphrase the lemma: the phrase 
"they ate and were satisfied, but they forgot the God who fed them" mirrors 
Deut 6:1-12 and 8310-14. This use of words from Deuteronomy also points 
to a more general difference between the hypomnemata and the Pesharim: 
whereas the former tend to mark their indebtedness to other voices than that 
of the commentator, the Pesharim are replete with scriptural language even in 
passages where Scripture is not explicitly quoted or referred to. This difference 
will be treated more elaborately later in this chapter?! Suffice it to say here that 
the use of language from Deut 6:1—12 or 8:10-14 does not automatically imply 
an interpretation of these passages: the Pesher commentator may simply have 
found the combination of the roots y”aw ,5”Dx, and n'2v well-suited to cap- 
ture the meaning of Hos 2:10.52 

Finally, paraphrases in the hypomnemata and the Pesharim exhibit a dif- 
ference already noted in connection with glossography. Whereas in the Iliad 
commentaries paraphrases tend to stand apart from other types of exegesis, 
the Pesharim tend to integrate their paraphrases into a larger narrative frame- 
work. So, this paraphrase of Hos 230 has become an integral part of the inter- 
pretation of this verse, which also contains elements without hermeneutical 
connection to the lemma. This demonstrates once more that the purpose of 
the Pesher exegete is to develop a narrative historical memory on the basis of 
the lemma. 


2.3 References and Quotations 

The four categories that I used in the chapter on the hypomnemata to clas- 
sify the types of references to and quotations from other sources than the 
lemma in these Iliad commentaries can also be applied to the Pesharim. This 
is not self-evident, though. To begin with, even if the Pesher commentators 
consciously employed different text-forms in their interpretations (for reasons 


51 See pp. 158-60. 

52 Deuteronomy probably provided a particularly suitable source for idioms to be used in 
the exegesis of Hosea, as the scriptural books of Hosea and Deuteronomy exhibit im- 
portant similarities. Deut 6:1-12 and 8:10-14, for instance, are mirrored in Hos 13:5-6. 
On Hosea and Deuteronomy see Hans W. Wolff, “Hoseas geistige Heimat,’ ThLZ 81 (1951): 
83-94; Moshe Weinfeld, Deuteronomy and the Deuteronomic School (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1972; repr. 1992), 366-70; R.E. Clements, "Understanding the book of 
Hosea,’ RevExp 72 (1975): 405-23 (41415). 
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to be discussed below I am not entirely convinced), this use of variant read- 
ings and textual traditions in the Qumran commentaries would serve a dif- 
ferent purpose to the references to variant readings in the hypomnemata. 
Nonetheless, the procedures by which such references were attained may have 
been very similar. Moreover, the Pesharim do not refer to other exegetes pri- 
marily to identify the sources of scholarly opinions, but to debunk their falla- 
cious views. Such references are part of broader processes of the creation of 
a we-they discourse in the Qumran commentaries. They differ from how the 
hypomnemata deal with alternative scholarly opinions. But here too, the prac- 
tice of referring to other exegetes may be comparable. 

The other types of references and quotations can more straightforwardly 
be compared. Already in 1951, William Brownlee wrote that “other passages of 
scripture may illumine the meaning of the original prophet.5? Other schol- 
ars confirmed Brownlee's suggestion and showed that the interpretation sec- 
tions of the Pesharim are heavily indebted to scriptural language and ideas,5* 
often implying a particular reading of these scriptural passage as they are 
quoted.55 Finally, the Pesharim incorporate various non-scriptural literary 
traditions. As Philip Davies has demonstrated, the Pesharim derive their 
contents not just from either the vicissitudes of the movement to which their 
interpreters belong or their scriptural base texts. Instead, the Pesher exegetes 
depend on literary traditions in other scrolls, most notably the Hodayot and 


53 “Biblical Interpretation among the Sectaries of the Dead Sea Scrolls,” BA 14 (1951): 53-76 
(62; hermeneutical principle 13). 

54 E.g., George J. Brooke, "The Kittim in the Qumran Pesharim,” in Images of Empire, ed. 
Loveday Alexander, JSOTSup 122 (Sheffield: JsoT Press, 1991), 135-59; idem, “The Pesharim 
and the Origins of the Dead Sea Scrolls, in Methods of Investigation of the Dead Sea Scrolls 
and the Khirbet Qumran Site: Present Realities and Future Prospects, ed. Michael O. Wise 
et al., ANYAS 722 (New York: The New York Academy of Sciences, 1994), 339-53; idem, 
"Controlling Intertexts." 

55 Menahem Kister, “Biblical Phrases and Hidden Biblical Interpretations and Pesharim;" in 
The Dead Sea Scrolls: Forty Years of Research, ed. Devorah Dimant and Uriel Rappaport, 
STDJ 10 (Leiden: Brill, 1992), 27-39; idem, “A Common Heritage,” 103-5; Devorah Dimant, 
“Pesharim, Qumran,” in ABD, 5:244—51. 

56 Inthe previous chapter I spoke of references to “other authors”; here I speak of reference 
to “other literary traditions.” This difference accommodates for the different conceptu- 
alisations of authorship in the hypomnemata and the Pesharim. A full treatment of this 
issue is beyond the scope of this book. It may be noted, however, that the Pesharim tend 
to refer to anonymous traditions, whereas the hypomnemata tend to give the name of the 
authors of the views they incorporate. 
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the Damascus Document, in how they interpret their base texts and formulate 
their interpretations.’” 

In contrast to the situation in the hypomnemata, where references to and 
quotations from other sources are often explicitly introduced and presented as 
separate elements in their interpretation sections, references and quotations in 
the Pesharim tend to be concealed. Such references and quotations are usually 
part of unified, integrated interpretations, without being explicitly marked. They 
can be recognised only when the Pesher mimics the vocabulary or style of the 
element to which it refers. And even then not every instance of similar vocabu- 
lary or style is a proper reference or quotation. Second Temple Jewish writings, 
including the Pesharim, exhibit many kinds of intertextual connections with 
other writings, references and quotations being only two of the possibilities.59 
Distinguishing between these different kinds or levels of intertextuality is com- 
plicated. For me, the distinctive features of references and quotations are their 
similarity with the source they take up and their interpretative purpose. A quo- 
tation is the occurrence of several words from a particular source in the order 
in which they occur in that source.5? A reference is the occurrence of several 
words from a particular source in a different order from that of its source. Both 
references and quotations have an interpretative purpose: they are intended to 
illuminate a point in the interpretation of the lemma.®° Recognising intention 


57 ` Behind the Essenes: History and Ideology in the Dead Sea Scrolls, BJs 94 (Atlanta: Scholars 
Press, 1987), 87-105. 

58 Literature on this issue is vast and the definitions of levels of intertextuality differ from 
author to author. Useful overviews are Julie A. Hughes, Scriptural Allusions and Exegesis 
in the Hodayot, STDJ 59 (Leiden: Brill, 2006), 41-56; Mika S. Pajunen, The Land to the 
Elect and Justice for All: Reading Psalms in the Dead Sea Scrolls in Light of 4Q381, JAJSup 14 
(Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2013), 38-49. 

59 Considering the rarity of quotation formulae in the Pesharim, I do not define quotations 
in terms of their formulaic introductions. On similar grounds Pajunen, The Land to the 
Elect, 41-44 uses a definition similar to the one I adopt here. 

A potential problem with this definition is the textual fluidity of Scripture. We cannot 
always be sure what form of Scripture the commentator may have had in front of him. 
Hence, what seem to be references (or even allusions) may in fact be quotations. Pajunen, 
The Land of the Elect, 41-42 discusses an illustrative example: 4Q437 2 5 does not contain 
an allusion to Ps 91:4b in the form of MT, but a quotation of this half-verse in the form of 
uQu 6:6. Another case is the quotation of Isa 1318 in 1QpHab 6:12: it is not a quotation 
of MT of this verse with an added preposition (9%), but a quotation of the verse as it is also 
attested in 1QIs? 11:25-26. 

60 This is to say that references and quotations have a double reference: on the one hand 
they are an integral part of the interpretation section in which they occur, on the other 
they point beyond this co-text to their original co-text, and they transfer meaning from 
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is always to some extent a subjective enterprise, seeing that the reader plays a 
major role in recognising and attaching meaning to intertextual connections.9! 
In what follows, however, I do consider references and quotations (unlike allu- 
sions, for instance) to be intentional on the part of the commentator, and I will 
concentrate on those examples for which I think a convincing case for intention- 
ality can be made. As a consequence, the following pages will yield only a partial 
survey of intertextual connections in the Pesharim; but the picture painted in 
this chapter should suffice to illustrate the similarities and differences between 
the hypomnemata and the Pesharim and to illuminate the background of the 
Qumran commentaries as works of textual scholarship. 


2.3.1 Readings and Textual Traditions 

The Pesharim contain no explicit references to variant readings or other tex- 
tual traditions than the one quoted in the lemma. Yet some passages, mostly 
in Pesher Habakkuk, have suggested to previous scholars that the commenta- 
tor was aware of various textual traditions and used them intentionally in his 
explanations.9? Most scholars who embrace this opinion point to these pas- 
sage to support their standpoint:® 
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that other co-text to the interpretation section in which they occur. See Carmela Perri, 
“On Alluding,” Poetics 7 (1978): 289-307, whose work is used by Susan Hylen, Allusion 
and Meaning in John 6, BZNW 137 (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2005), 44-59; Hughes, Scriptural 
Allusions, 41-55; Pajunen, The Land of the Elect, 47-48. 

61 Hughes, Scriptural Allusions, 48-50. 

62 The first to suggest this was Brownlee, “Biblical Interpretation,” 61 (hermeneutical prin- 
ciple 4). In this article, Brownlee mentions the interpretation of Hab 1:8; 1:1; 2:15; and 2:16 
as illustrations of this principle. In a later overview and discussion of passages in which 
double readings play a role (The Text of Habakkuk, 18-23), Brownlee adds the interpreta- 
tion of Hab 115b-16a in 1QpHab 5:12-6:5 and is doubtful about his earlier analysis of the 
interpretation of Hab 2:15. 

63 These are the only two cases of "simultaneous interpretation of two variant readings” 
that Chaim Rabin recognises in his “Notes on the Habakkuk Scroll and the Zadokite 
Documents,’ VT 5 (1955): 148-62 (158-59). Timothy H. Lim, Pesharim, cQs 3 (London: 
Sheffield Academic Press, 2002), 54 calls the interpretation of Hab 2:16 the “locus classicus 
or paradigmatic passage for illustrating this phenomenon.” 
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“Then he changes his mind and moves on and he whose strength is his 
god shall devastate” (Hab ı:11). Its interpretation [con]cerns the rulers of 
the Kittim, who, by the counsel of their guil[ty] house, move on, every 
man in the place of his fellow. Their rulers, one after another, shall come 
to destroy the ear[th.] 


1QpHab 4:9-13 
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“You are more glutted with disgrace than with glory! Drink, you, and stag- 
ger! The cup of the Lord's right hand shall turn against you, and disgrace 
on your glory!" (Hab 2:16). Its interpretation concerns the priest whose 
disgrace is greater than his glory, for he did not circumcise the foreskin 
of his heart and went in ways of saturation to quench his thirst. But the 
cup of [Go]d’s wrath shall devour him to increase [all] his [d]isg[ra]ce 
and pain. 
1QpHab 1:8-15 


Both passages quote as a lemma a text that differs from MT, but seem to 
evoke an MT-like text in their interpretations. So, the quotation of Hab rm in 
the lemma reads nv" against MT’s DWN); but its interpretation speaks of ma 
Den, Similarly, the lemma of Hab 2:16 reads De instead of MT’s ny7; but in 
the interpretation, the priest is accused of not circumcising "the foreskin of his 
heart" (125 nny). For many scholars, this implies that the Pesher commenta- 
tor knew different textual traditions and made a conscious decision to quote a 
non-MT text as a lemma and use an MT-like text in his interpretation.9^ In this 
view, these passages contain an implicit reference to readings different from 
the one quoted in the lemma. 

Few scholars have sought to explain where the Pesher commentators got 
their knowledge of these different traditions. Brownlee argued that the famil- 
iarity of the commentator in Pesher Habakkuk with the Masoretic version 


64 Brownlee, "Biblical Interpretation,’ 64, 68-69; Rabin, "Notes on the Habakkuk Scroll,” 
158-59; Carmignac, Cothenet, and Lignée, Textes, 100 (n. 6), 15; Horgan, Pesharim, 50; 
Knibb, The Qumran Community, 227; Bilhah Nitzan, Pesher Habakkuk: A Scroll from the 
Wilderness of Judaea (1QpHab) (Jerusalem: Bialik Institute, 1986), 47, 192; Lim, Holy 
Scripture, 50. 
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of Habakkuk was mediated through liturgical performances, especially the 
Targum.® This view is problematic, however, as it reflects Brownlee’s dubi- 
ous conviction that close parallels exist between Pesher Habakkuk and the 
Targumim.96 Nor is it evident when Targum entered the liturgy.9" A different 
scenario was proposed by Timothy Lim. In his view, the Pesher commentator 
“may well have had different texts of Habakkuk in front of him, rather than 
simply remembering variant readings, as he sought to elucidate the meaning of 
the prophecy."6? For Lim, the Pesher exegete's inclusion of variant readings in 
his interpretation of Habakkuk is not a matter of whim; it reflects a systematic 
comparison of manuscripts and their readings.9? This argument is a reaction 
to earlier scholarship which tended to attribute to the Pesher exegetes a large 
amount of freedom to alter Scripture as they felt necessary in view of their 
interpretative interests. In Lim's view, the fluidity of Scripture in the Second 
Temple period suggests that many readings that we might be tempted to call 


65 The Text of Habakkuk, 123: “Hence we conclude that our author probably knew these read- 
ings through the Targum, if not from any other source. Admittedly the echo of the variant 
readings would be only indirect if mediated solely through the Targum (which one need 
not suppose), but for the purposes of textual criticism this in no way diminishes their 
importance as attesting the readings of the MT alongside the variant text directly quoted." 

66 See Brownlee’s "The Habakkuk Midrash and the Targum of Jonathan,” us 7 (1956): 169-86; 
idem, "The Background of Biblical Interpretation at Qumran,” in Qumran: Sa piete, sa 
théologie et son milieu, ed. Mathias Delcor, BETL 46 (Gembloux: Duculot, 1978), 183-93 
(187-88); idem, Midrash Pesher, 32-35. Brownlee's arguments have been disproved by 
Robert P. Gordon, Studies in the Targum to the Twelve Prophets, VISup 51 (Leiden, Brill, 
1994), 83-95. 

67 Owr only evidence for this use of the Targumim comes from the rabbinic tradition; it is 
unclear if the Aramaic translations recovered near Qumran can really qualify as "Targum" 
in the Rabbinic sense of the term. See Philip S. Alexander, "Jewish Aramaic Translations 
of Hebrew Scriptures, in Mikra: Text, Translation, Reading and Interpretation of the 
Hebrew Bible in Ancient Judaism and Early Christianity, ed. Martin J. Mulder and Harry 
Sysling, CRINT 2/1 (Assen: Van Gorcum, 1988), 217-53; Alberdina Houtman and Harry 
Sysling, Alternative Targum Traditions: The Use of Variant Readings for the Study in Origin 
and History of Targum Jonathan, SA1S 9 (Leiden: Brill, 2009), 7-40 (27-32 on the Aramaic 
translations from Qumran). On the Qumran "Targumim" see also Moshe J. Bernstein, 
"The Dead Sea Scrolls and Jewish Biblical Interpretation in Antiquity: A Multi-Generic 
Perspective,” in Reading and Re-Reading, 387-420 (395-400). 

68 Lim, Holy Scripture, 50. 

69 Cf. Lim’s statement that “the author of the Habakkuk Pesher ... was not freely quoting 
verses from disparate sources but was making a systematic, verse by verse commentary 
on the prophecy" (“Eschatological Orientation and the Alteration of Scripture in the 
Habakkuk Pesher" ES 49 [1990]: 185-94 [194]). 
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exegetical should be considered textual.’° Variant readings were out there, and 
according to Lim, the Pesher commentator compared these readings carefully 
as he set out to interpret his base text. 

Lim’s proposals are intriguing, but not without problems. To begin with, the 
Pesharim, unlike the hypomnemata, offer no clues that the variant readings 
they contain were taken from written sources or result from a careful compari- 
son of manuscripts. In material terms, how probable is it that an exegete writ- 
ing a commentary had three manuscripts in front of him?”! And if the Pesher 
exegete did carry out a comparison of various text traditions, why do we not 
find more alternative readings in Pesher Habakkuk? These questions do not 
disprove Lim's proposals, but they do problematise them."? A more funda- 
mental problem with Lim's view is that it implies a clear distinction between 
"text" and "interpretation." For Lim, the text appears to be something the com- 
mentator has to confront when he writes an interpretation. But this distinc- 
tion is untenable, seeing that the same hermeneutical procedures inform both 
the transmission of texts and their interpretation: hermeneutically speaking, 
there is no difference between the interpretation of byan (Hab 2:16 as quot- 
ed in Pesher Habakkuk) as ago (Hab 236 MT) and the interpretation of ap 
(Hab ı:3a«) as on in 1QpHab 1:5-6. The coincidence that in the first case the 
form in the interpretation corresponds with the MT of Hab 2:16 does not mean 
that the commentator had laid eyes on this variant reading in a manuscript. 
The type of hermeneutical resources at work in the Pesharim show that our 
exegete did not have to look at a biblical manuscript to interpret on in Hab 
2:16 as he did. It remains a possibility, of course, that the Pesher commentator 


70 See Holy Scripture, 69—94; idem, "Biblical Quotations in the Pesharim and the Text of the 
Bible: Methodological Considerations,’ in The Bible as Book: The Hebrew Bible and the 
Judaean Desert Discoveries, ed. Edward D. Herbert and Emanuel Tov (London: The British 
Library, 2002), 71-79. 

7ı One manuscript with the MT of Habakkuk, one with another text of Habakkuk, and the 
one that he was writing (1QpHab). 

72 ` Alternatively, one could argue that the scholarly Qumran collection invited schol- 
arly practices—including manuscript comparison. On the scholarly character of the 
Qumran collection see Mladen Popovic, “Qumran as Scroll Storehouse in Times of Crisis? 
A Comparative Perspective on Judaean Desert Manuscript Collections,’ JSJ 43 (2012): 
551-94; idem, "The Ancient ‘Library’ of Qumran between Urban and Rural Culture,” in The 
Dead Sea Scrolls at Qumran and the Concept of a Library, ed. Sidnie White Crawford and 
Cecilia Wassen, STDJ 116 (Leiden: Brill, 2016), 155-67. Popovic refers extensively to Galen's 
Peri alupias as a possible parallel to Qumran. This recently discovered work describes 
the kind of scholarly environment in which manuscript comparison and other scholarly 
activities would thrive. 
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was acquainted with the Masoretic version of Hab 2:16, but this assumption is 
not necessary to explain the evidence.7? Thus, the presence of conscious refer- 
ences to variant readings in the Pesharim remains doubtful. 


2.9.2 Other Scriptural Passages 

The Pesharim are replete with scriptural language. In the continuous Pesharim, 
most references to and quotations from other scriptural passages than the one 
quoted as a lemma are not explicitly introduced.” Instead, the Pesher exegetes 
integrate them into their interpretation. Consider, for instance, this interpreta- 
tion of Hab 1:17: 
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“Therefore he unsheathes his sword to kill peoples and he shows no 
mercy" (Hab 1:17). Its interpretation concerns the Kittim, who shall de- 
stroy many by sword, youngsters, adults, and elderly men, women and 
children, and they shall not show pity on the fruit of the womb. 

1QpHab 6:8-12 


The words "and they shall not show pity on the fruit of the womb" are a quota- 
tion of Isa 1318ba as it appears in 1QIsa?. This quotation serves an exegetical 
aim, in that it invites the reader of the commentary to infer that the Kittim are 
a tool in God's hand, just as the Medes in Isa 13.75 All this is implicit, however: 
if one did not know the Isaiah passage, one would not recognise the quota- 
tion in the Pesher. The words from Isaiah have become an integral part of this 
interpretation of Hab 1:17. 

A similar situation pertains to this passage from Pesher Nahum, which 
evokes Dan 11:32-35: 
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73 Soalso Lou H. Silberman, “Unriddling the Riddle: A Study in the Structure and Language 
of the Habakkuk Pesher (1QpHab),” RevQ 3/u (1962): 323-64 (361); Ilana Goldberg, 
"Variant Readings in Pesher Habakkuk,” Textus 17 (1994): 6-24 (ad loc.). 

74 Some references and quotations in Pesher Isaiah C are the only exceptions. On referenc- 
es, quotations, and the use of quotation formulae in this commentary see Hartog, "The 
Qumran Pesharim and Alexandrian Scholarship." 


75 Seepp.253-54. 
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"Prey shall not cease, nor the sound of the whip, nor the sound of the 
rattling wheel, nor the rushing horse, nor the leaping chariot, the ascend- 
ing horseman, the blade,” the flickering of the spear!"7 A multitude of 
wounded and a heap of carcasses! And there is no end to the corpses, and 
they shall trip over their corpses” (Nah 3:1by-3). Its interpretation con- 
cerns the rule of the Seekers of Smooth Things, from the midst of whose 
council shall not cease the sword of the people, captivity, and spoil, and 
fire among them, and exile out of fear for the enemy. Guilty corpses shall 
fall in their days and there is no end to the totality of their wounded— 
and so they shall trip over the corpses of their flesh, because of their 
guilty counsel. 
4Q169 3-4 ii 3-6 


Presumably aware of the terminological overlaps between Nah 3uby-3 
and Dan1:32-35, the commentator adopts the vocabulary and style of 
Dan 1132-35 in his reading of the lemma.” The closest correspondence is be- 
tween the phrase “the sword of the people, captivity, and spoil, and fire among 
them (shall not cease)" in the Pesher and Dan 11:33’s “and they shall stumble by 
sword and flame, by captivity and spoil.” This use of words from Dan u in the 
interpretation of Nah 33by-3 also serves to make an exegetical point: just as 
the wise ones in Dan n, so the Seekers of Smooth Things in Pesher Nahum shall 
perish by the hands of an invading enemy.” 

Part of the purpose of these references and quotations is similar to that of 
the use of other sources in the hypomnemata. Just as in the Greek commen- 
taries, the evocation of scriptural passages in the Pesharim demonstrates the 
erudition of the Pesher commentators, who were well-versed in the Jewish 
Scriptures and could employ them in highly creative ways in their exegesis. But 
this is not their only purpose. As has been noted, references and quotations 


76 Ofa sword (cf. Nah 3:3 MT, which has 3n 37b). 

77 Shani Berrin (Tzoref), The Pesher Nahum Scroll from Qumran: An Exegetical Study of 4Q169 
(STDJ 53; Leiden: Brill, 2004), 239-40 convincingly argues that WIN? SD governs the subse- 
quent words until MIN oO. 

78 Shani Berrin (Tzoref), "The Use of Secondary Biblical Sources in Pesher Nahum,” psp n 
(2004): 1-11 (5-8). 

79 On the exegetical ramifications of this passage see pp. 250-51. 
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constitute just one level of intertextual connections between Scripture and the 
Pesharim. On close inspection the Qumran commentaries turn out to be re- 
plete with scriptural ideas, language, and style. This intricate web of intertexts 
serves to portray the Qumran commentaries as continuations of Scripture, ex- 
tending the scriptural world into the lives and experiences of the movement 
that produced the Pesharim. Michael Fishbane writes to the point: 


The interweaving of passages from all the compositions of ancient 
Israel not only creates a thick archaic texture, dramatizing the biblical 
inheritance and character of the sect; but these passages also generate 
a network of intertextual associations that give special resonance to 
the sectarian compositions. In fact, the implicit citations embedded in 
these texts produce a tableaux of interlocking allusions: a new biblical 
composition.8° 


This use of scriptural intertexts corresponds with the self-presentation of the 
Pesher commentators. They portray themselves as heirs to the interpretations 
expounded by the Teacher of Righteousness (who is the implied commentator 
in the Pesharim). The Teacher, in his turn, partakes of essentially the same di- 
vine revelation that the ancient prophets received; only the Teacher works in a 
later time than the prophets and hence obtains a fuller insight into the course 
of history and the meaning of Scripture. Thus, the Teacher extends the divine 
revelation given previously to the biblical prophets. As the Pesharim claim to 
contain the insights of the Teacher, they, too, are continuations of the biblical 
past in the present of the Qumran movement. The manifold intertextual links 
that these commentaries exhibit with Scripture emphasise the special connec- 
tion between Scripture and the Pesharim and are meant to present the Pesher 
exegete and his movement as inhabiting a biblical world. 


2.3.3 Other Literary Traditions 

In addition to Scripture the Pesharim often take up language from other literary 
traditions. A full treatment of this topic is beyond the scope of this book. One 
illustrative example is the use of the phrase "the Teacher of Righteousness" to 
refer to the implied commentator in the Pesharim. This image of the Teacher, 
whose interpretations of Scripture the Pesher commentators claim to preserve 
and develop, does not originate with the Pesher exegetes. Its ultimate source is 
Hos 10:12 and Joel 2:23. These scriptural passages contain an agricultural meta- 
phor, presenting God as the giver of rain. Playing with the double meaning of 


80 "Use, Authority and Interpretation of Mikra at Qumran,” in Mikra, 339—77 (356; his italics). 
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the root n" (which can mean both “to rain" and “to teach"), an early version 
of the Damascus Document took the phrase *until he comes and rains righ- 
teousness onto you" in Hos 10:12 as referring to “one who shall teach righteous- 
ness in the latter days" (CD 6:11).8! This interpretation of the Hosea passage was 
influential. It underlies the reference in CD xu, a later layer in the Damascus 
Document, to “a Teacher of Righteousness’ as a founding figure, and it informs 
the mention of “the voice of the Teacher" in CD 20:28, 32 (// 4Q267 3 7; 4Q270 
2 i 2).8? The Pesharim, in their turn, take up traditions from the Damascus 
Document in how they present the Teacher of Righteousness. So, when Pesher 
Psalms A speaks of the Teacher as a founding figure,®? the commentator does 
not derive this image only from his base text, but he develops aspects of the 
collective memory of the Teacher in the Damascus Document.®* Similarly, the 
reference in CD 20 to the voice of the Teacher carrying authority even after 
his death is closely related to how the Qumran commentaries present them- 
selves as continuations of the work of the Teacher: the Pesharim, we are led to 


81 In addition to the different understanding of the verb, cf. the presence of a definitive arti- 
cle in the Damascus Document (PTX 111) in contrast to Hosea (PTX 77°). The addition 
of this article is part of the interpretative move in the Damascus Document to have the 
Hosea passage refer to a specific individual. See Matthew A. Collins, The Use of Sobriquets 
in the Qumran Dead Sea Scrolls (LsTs 67; London: T&T Clark, 2009), 42. 

82 I follow Philip Davies reconstruction of the literary development of the Damascus 
Document and the relationship between CD 6 and CD 1 and 20. However, I am hesitant 
to accept Davies's claim that CD 1 speaks of the Teacher in messianic terms. For Davies's 
views see The Damascus Covenant: An Interpretation of the "Damascus Document”, 
JSOTSup 25 (Sheffield: JsoT Press, 1982), 123-24; idem, “The Teacher of Righteousness and 
the ‘End of Days?" RevQ 13/49-52 (1988): 313-17. For criticism of Davies's proposals see 
Michael A. Knibb, “The Teacher of Righteousness—A Messianic Title?” in A Tribute to 
Geza Vermes: Essays on Jewish and Christian Literature and History, ed. Philip R. Davies 
and Richard T. White, JSOTSup 100 (Sheffield: JsoT Press, 1990), 51-65; John J. Collins, 
The Scepter and the Star: The Messiahs of the Dead Sea Scrolls and Other Ancient Literature 
(New York: Doubleday, 1995), 102-4. For my position see Pieter B. Hartog, “The Final 
Priests of Jerusalem’ and ‘The Mouth of the Priest’: Eschatological Development and 
Literary History in Pesher Habakkuk,’ psp 24 (2017): 59-80 (70-72). 

83 4Q171 1-10 iii 14-17. 

84 On the Teacher as being remembered as a founding figure see Loren T. Stuckenbruck, 
"The Legacy of the Teacher of Righteousness in the Dead Sea Scrolls,’ in New Perspectives 
on Old Texts: Proceedings of the Tenth International Symposium of the Orion Center for the 
Study of the Dead Sea Scrolls and Associated Literature, 9-n January, 2005, ed. Esther G. 
Chazon, Betsy Halpern-Amaru, and Ruth A. Clements, sTDJ 88 (Leiden: Brill, 2010), 23-49 


(36-37). 
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believe, continue the voice of the Teacher after his demise.$° Yet the Pesharim 
not only adopt, but also develop the image of the Teacher? For instance, the 
Qumran commentaries pay more attention to conflicts between the Teacher 
and individual opponents than does the Damascus Document.” The Pesharim 
both receive earlier traditions and sources and develop these traditions in how 
they portray the Teacher of Righteousness. 

This example is illustrative of a broader phenomenon: the Pesharim make 
conscious use of literary traditions in other writings, like the Damascus 
Document and the Hodayot. Davies has argued in several places that mem- 
bers of the Qumran movement understood the Hodayot as expressions of the 
personal experiences or individual memory of the Teacher of Righteousness.$8 
As a consequence, other writings take up elements from the Hodayot when 
they speak about the Teacher, often rendering them more specific than they 
are in the Hymns: plural opponents in the Hodayot become singular individu- 
als in the Pesharim, and "Seekers of Smooth Things" (mip9n zm) become “the 
Seekers of Smooth Things" (nyponn »w).9? 

The purpose of these references to and quotations from other sources is 
similar to that of the use of Scripture in the Qumran commentaries. If inter- 
textual links with Scripture portray the Pesharim both as belonging to biblical 
times and as being a continuation of them, so these links with other literary 
traditions serve to write the Pesharim into a larger corpus of writings that 


85 Cf. Florentino García Martínez, "Beyond the Sectarian Divide: The ‘Voice of the Teacher’ 
as an Authority-Conferring Strategy in Some Qumran Texts,’ in The Dead Sea Scrolls: 
Transmission of Traditions and Production of Texts, ed. Sarianna Metso, Hindy Najman, 
and Eileen Schuller, sTDJ 92 (Leiden: Brill, 2010), 227-44. 

86 For a good overview of what was remembered of the Teacher in different writings see 
Loren T. Stuckenbruck, "The Teacher of Righteousness Remembered: From Fragmentary 
Sources to Collective Memory in the Dead Sea Scrolls,” in Memory in the Bible and 
Antiquity: The Fifth Durham-Tübingen Research Symposium (Durham, September 2004), ed. 
Stephen C. Barton, Loren T. Stuckenbruck, and Benjamin G. Wold, wUNT 212 (Tübingen: 
Mohr, 2007), 75-94; idem, "The Legacy of the Teacher of Righteousness.” Collins, The Use 
of Sobriquets, passim (esp. 182-86) presents a historical survey of the development of the 
sobriquet "the Teacher of Righteousness." 

87  Anoteworthy development is the presence of a "Wicked Priest" in the Pesharim. He is 
absent from both the Damascus Document and the Hodayot, but the image of this op- 
ponent may have been influenced by the Halakhic Letter (aQMMT). See Philip R. Davies, 
^What History Can We Get from the Scrolls, and How?" in The Dead Sea Scrolls: Texts and 
Context, ed. Charlotte Hempel, sTDj go (Leiden: Brill, 2010), 31-46 (42-45). 

88 Behind the Essenes; idem, "What History" 

89 Other examples with Davies, Behind the Essenes, 97-105. See also Jutta Jokiranta, Social 
Identity and Sectarianism in the Qumran Movement, STDJ 105 (Leiden: Brill, 2013), 134-48. 
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constructs a historical memory for the movement in which they originated 
and/or were transmitted. By taking up elements from the Hodayot and the 
Damascus Document, the Pesharim present themselves as trustworthy expres- 
sions of the experiences and memory of the movement to which the Pesher 
exegetes belonged. 


2.3.4 Other Interpreters 

The Qumran commentaries contain ample references to other interpreters. Yet 
each Pesher is different in how it frames these references and in the opponents 
itaddresses.?? In Pesher Habakkuk, the main rivals of the Teacher are “the Man 
of the Lie" and “the Spouter of the Lie." The first individual is presented as the 
leader of a group of traitors who refuse to believe "the words of the Teacher of 
Righteousness from the mouth of God."?! The second individual is portrayed as 
the Teacher's negative counterpart in this interpretation of Hab 2:12-13:92 


Von st DY WY maa ^n DYN nmn NDN Moya Ap qma» mna YY ANA 
ww vy mad ea nynn vs ann qon Sy tata awa ayy p 2 od 
"v[v]n3 omn? nw nays ean Van? nma3 vaya spva ny mp omm 
5x a ns 153mm 1973 TOR WR wO xia maya pd Dau nvnd pw 


“Woe to him who builds a city with blood and founds a town on vio- 
lence! Look, is this not from the Lord of Hosts, that nations wear them- 
selves out resulting in fire,?? and peoples faint resulting in nothingness?” 
(Hab 212-13). The interpretation of the matter concerns the Spouter of 
the Lie, who has misdirected many to build a useless city with blood and 
to erecta community with deceit for the sake of its own glory, to wear out 
many in a useless task and to instruct them in deceitful de[e]ds, so that 
their labour is for nothing; with the result that those who blasphemed 
and taunted God's chosen ones shall go to judgements of fire. 
1QpHab 10:5-13 


90 The following discussion is based on Pieter B. Hartog, “Pesher as Commentary,’ in 
Proceedings of the Eighth Meeting of the International Organization of Qumran Studies: 
Munich, 4-7 August, 2013, ed. George J. Brooke et al., stDJ (Leiden: Brill, forthcoming), 
where a more elaborate treatment can be found. 

91  1QpHab 21-3. For the Man of the Lie see also 1QpHab 5:1; 4Q171 1-10 i 18; iv 14. 

92 For the Spouter of the Lie see also 1Q14 8-10 4 (not in Horgan, but see Dominique 
Barthélemy and Jozef T. Milik, DJD 1:78; DSSSE 1:8; Qimron, Dead Sea Scrolls, 2:276). Some 
scholars also reconstruct the Spouter of the Lie in 1QpHab 1:1, but this is doubtful. 

93 The Pesher commentator appears to understand the preposition "72 as “resulting in.” See 
p. 280. 
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This passage presents the Spouter of the Lie as a contrasting figure to the 
Teacher of Righteousness. Like the Teacher, the Spouter builds a city and 
establishes a community;?* but unlike the Teacher he does so with blood and 
deceit. Second, the Spouter is said to have misdirected many; the Teacher, in 
contrast, teaches righteousness. Finally, the use of ms to describe the activ- 
ity of the Spouter of the Lie emphasises the difference between him and the 
Teacher (mmn, from the same root).95 

Pesher Nahum refers neither to the Teacher nor to any of his opponents in 
Pesher Habakkuk. In this Pesher, condemnation is directed against the Seekers 
of Smooth Things, who are considered to be “the ones who misdirect Ephraim, 
who with their fraudulent teaching and lying tongue and perfidious lip mis- 
direct many; kings, princes, priests and people together with the proselyte at- 
tached to them."96 Pesher Psalms A speaks again of a different conflict: that 
between the Man of the Lie and the Interpreter of Knowledge. The portrayal 
of the latter figure as a source of trustworthy knowledge in Pesher Psalms A is 
similar to that of the Teacher in Pesher Habakkuk.9” Like the Spouter of the 
Lie in Pesher Habakkuk, the Man of the Lie in Pesher Psalms A is presented 
as a negative counterpart to the Interpreter of Knowledge: his views are called 


94 “Building a city” isa metaphor for establishing a community. See David Flusser, “Pharisees, 
Sadducees, and Essenes in Pesher Nahum,” in Judaism of the Second Temple Period, trans. 
Azzan Yadin, 2 vols. (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2007), 1:214-57 (222-23). 

95 There has been some debate about the root that lies behind the infinitive nnno. 
Cf. Brownlee, Midrash Pesher, 171-72. 

96 On the contrast that this passage draws between the Seekers of Smooth Things and the 
Pesher commentator and his movement see Lloyd K. Pietersen, “‘False Teaching, Lying 
Tongues and Deceitful Lips’ (40169 frgs 3-4 2.8): The Pesharim and the Sociology of 
Deviance,” in New Directions in Qumran Studies: Proceedings of the Bristol Colloquium on 
the Dead Sea Scrolls, 8-10 September 2003, ed. Jonathan G. Campbell, William J. Lyons, and 
idem, LSTs 52 (London: T&T Clark, 2005), 166-81. 

97 Which is not to say that the figures should be too readily equated on either a literary or a 
historical level. The Teacher of Righteousness also occurs in Pesher Psalms A. In the in- 
terpretation of Ps 37, the Teacher is remembered as a founding figure who was in conflict 
with the Wicked Priest (e.g., 4Q171 1-10 iv 7-10). In the interpretation of Ps 45:2b (“and my 
tongue is the pen of a skilled scribe”), however, the Teacher seems to figure as a source 
of scriptural interpretations or trustworthy knowledge. If we do equate the Interpreter of 
Knowledge and the Teacher of Righteousness, the difference in terminology can be ex- 
plained from the contents of the lemma to which the reference to the Interpreter belongs: 
the phrase “Interpreter of Knowledge” (nyt PD) is a wordplay with rrovn in Ps 37:7 
(cf. George J. Brooke, “The Biblical Texts in the Qumran Commentaries: Scribal Errors or 
Exegetical Variants?” in Early Jewish and Christian Exegesis: Studies in Memory of William 
Hugh Brownlee, ed. Craig A. Evans and William F. Stinespring [Atlanta: Scholars Press, 
1987], 85-100 [94]). 
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“words of lies" and “worthless things" with which he “misdirected many.” 
Hence, Pesher Nahum and Pesher Psalms A exhibit a similar dynamics to Pesher 
Habakkuk, but with different protagonists. In all three Pesharim, the only valid 
expositions of Scripture are those of the Pesher commentators (or, implicitly, 
the Teacher of Righteousness). The views of all others are condemned. 

The discourse developed in the Pesharim exhibits similarities with how 
P.Oxy. 81086 refers to the views of other exegetes. As has been demonstrated 
in the preceding chapter, this hypomnema exhibits a strong Aristarchaean 
interest and explicitly expresses its agreement only with the views of this 
Alexandrian scholar. All other viewpoints are rejected. Notwithstanding this 
general similarity between the two types of commentary, however, there are 
also differences. To begin with, the Pesharim do not refer to other interpreters 
by name, nor do they contain any concrete viewpoints of these other exegetes. 
Contrast, for instance, P.Oxy. 8.1086's specific rejection of “some” who unknow- 
ingly read "Pieria" in Il. 2.76698 with Pesher Habakkuk’s general rejection of the 
Spouter of the Lie, “who has misdirected many.”?? For the Pesher commenta- 
tors, the names or exact views of their opponents were less important than 
their refusal to accept the views of the Pesher exegetes; hence their condem- 
nation. A second, related difference between the Pesharim and P.Oxy. 8.1086 
lies in the fact that the debate in the hypomnema concerns only the reading 
of Il. 2.766. In the Pesharim, however, condemnations of rival interpreters are 
embedded in a broader discourse in which opponents are not accused only 
of expounding fallacious explanations, but also of other sorts of deplorable 
behaviour. In Pesher Habakkuk, the Man of the Lie is condemned not just be- 
cause he rejected the Teacher's words, but also because he openly despised the 
Torah.!9? Similarly in other Pesharim, accusations of promoting misleading in- 
terpretations function within a larger complex of condemnations, intending, 
as Jutta Jokiranta writes, to "justify the group's existence and claims by placing 
the most relevant out-groups as the opposite of the in-group."!0t 


2.4 Formulaic Terminology 

The best-known example of formulaic terminology in the Pesharim is the use 
of awa, meaning "interpretation,"?? to introduce interpretation sections. The 
use of this term has often been taken as an indication of the background of 


98 . POxy.84086 125-27. 

99  1QpHab 10:9. 

100 1ıQpHab 5:1-12. 

101 Social Identity and Sectarianism, 137. 

102 The meaning of the term 19 has been extensively discussed. The root seems to carry a 
broad meaning, which is best captured with the general rendering "interpretation." 
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the Qumran commentaries in either ancient Near Eastern and Early Jewish 
practices of dream and omen interpretation or Mesopotamian commentary 
traditions.!?? Yet the use of the term in Qoh 82, its employment in contexts 
in the Qumran scrolls where the oneirocritical meaning does not seem to fit,!04 
and its systematic use in the Pesharim suggest that there is more to it. As far 
as we can tell, the use of this term to introduce interpretation sections is an 
invention of the Pesher exegetes. This standardised use of the term serves the 
scholarly pursuits of these commentators and reflects their systematic engage- 
ments with their base texts. It is comparable to the use of (tò oyueiov) ötı or 
(tò onpetov) npóc in systematic interpretations of the Iliad in the hypomne- 
mata, even if in the Greek commentaries such formulae are rarer than they are 
in the Qumran commentaries. 

In addition to this formulaic use of 1wa, the Pesharim employ quotation 
formulae to introduce scriptural quotations. These quotation formulae are 
used differently in each Pesher; from some Pesharim they are entirely absent.!0® 
Pesher Habakkuk employs 78 39W81 and WAX WR N31 ga to introduce quota- 
tions of parts of the base text quoted previously. The first formula sets the re- 
quotation apart from the preceding context, the second formula connects the 
re-quotation with what precedes. When a re-quotation marked by Wk X17 82 
N8 is followed by an interpretation section, this formula integrates the re- 
quotation and its explanation with the interpretation of the preceding lemma 
and creates a chain of consecutive quotations and interpretations. The formu- 
la AX WRI occurs, apart from Pesher Habakkuk, in Pesher Isaiah A (where 
it introduces a re-quotation of Isa 11:3b),106 Pesher Isaiah B (where it might 


103 Seepp. 6-14. 

104 Brooke points to 1030 and 4Q159. See “Peser and Midras in Qumran Literature,” 106. 

105 Foran excellent overview see Bernstein, “Introductory Formulas.” 

106 See4Q1618-10 iii 26 (Allegro 810 22). The formula is probably used also in 4Q161 2-6 ii 6 
(Allegro 2-6 4), where it may introduce a requotation of Isa 10:22; see Bernstein, 
"Introductory Formulas," 642-43; Jassen, *Re-Reading 4QPesher Isaiah A,’ 61-66. 

Some scholars have reconstructed TAX WNI in 4Q161 8-10 iii 9-11 (Allegro 8-10 5-7) 
(where it may introduce requotations of Isa 10:33bo; Isa 10:342; and Isa 10:34b), but this 
reconstruction is problematic. John M. Allegro, DJD 5:13 has 9AN WNI only before the 
quotation of Isa 10:34a (because of the trace of res he recognises in the manuscript). 
DSSSE 1:314, 316 reads INN WRI before the quotation of Isa 10:33ba, but not before Isa 
10:34a. Strugnell, “Notes en marge,’ 185 reads TNN WNI before both Isa 10:33ba and Isa 
10:34a; so also Qimron, Dead Sea Scrolls, 2:264. Horgan, Pesharim reads no quotation for- 
mulae at all, because “when this formula is used to introduce a second citation, it is usu- 
ally followed by an interpretation introduced by the word psrw" (84). The problems with 
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introduce re-quotations),!0” and Pesher Isaiah C (where it might bridge the 


gap between non-consecutive lemmata).!08 The latter Pesher also employs the 


formula 31n3 "9872 to introduce prooftexts taken either from the base text of 


the commentary or from other sources.!09 Pesher Isaiah E employs 3112 ?UsN1.10 


107 


108 


109 


110 


Horgan's argumentation are neatly outlined by Bernstein, "Introductory Formulas," 642 
(n. 21), but he has to admit that we cannot discount her reconstruction altogether. 
See 4Q162 1:3. The same formula is probably intended in 4Q162 1:4, where the manuscript 
has WNI WNI, but the second IWNI is marked by deletion dots. In 4Q162 1:3, WAX WRI 
seems to introduce a re-quotation of a part of Isa 5:6 (if the reconstruction of this verse 
in 4Q162 11-2 is accepted), but it might also mark a non-continuous lemma. See William 
R. Lane, “PeSer Style as a Reconstruction Tool in 4Q Pesher Isa b," RevQ 2/6 (1960): 281-83; 
Bernstein, "Introductory Formulas," 649-51. The purpose of the formula in 4Q162 1:4 is 
unclear. 

Allegro reconstructs a quotation formula AX Wk in 4Q162 13, but this is doubtful; 
pace Allegro, DJD 5:15 see Strugnell, "Notes en marge,” 186. 
In 4Q163 8-10 4 NR IWNI introduces a quotation of Isa 14:26-27. Bernstein notes that 
the preceding interpretation deals with Isa 14:8 and remarks: “If we look for a reason for 
a 'continuous' pesher to employ citation formulas for initial citation, it is certainly pos- 
sible that the non-consecutive nature of the quotations is what engenders the formula, 
an employment which differs from its usage in introducting requotations. Since the text 
is not 'peshered' consecutively, the function of the formula is to move the reader forward 


» 


to the next citation" ("Introductory Formulas," 645). This is plausible for this introduction 
of Isa 14:26-27, but elsewhere MNN WW) seems to mark re-quotations. Hence the role of 
this formula in Pesher Isaiah C is not entirely clear. 

In 4Q163 4-6 ii 16-17, the formula has been preserved in full, but the quotation it introduc- 
es is largely gone. In other passages, the formula itself is only partly recognisable (4Q163 
14; 8-10 8). It appears, however, that the formula does introduce prooftexts: in 4Q163 8-10 
8, a prooftext seems to be taken from Zechariah; in 4Q163 4-6 ii 16-17, the prooftext seems 
to stem from the Isaianic base text of the commentary. 

Most editions of Pesher Isaiah C reconstruct 4Q163 14 as [n] va [v]op amn[5 WN] 

(so Allegro, DJD 5:17; Horgan, Pesharim, 96; PTSDSSP 6B:48; DSSSE 1:318). However, the 
phrase “it is written ... in Jeremiah" would be unique to Pesher Isaiah C. In other quota- 
tion formulae, the book of certain authors are never referred to simply by naming the 
name of the author; one would always speak of something being written in the book of 
Jeremiah (cf. 4Q163 8-10 8: “as is written in the book of Zechariah"). Hence the reference 
to Jeremiah should not too readily be accepted; cf. also Horgan, Pesharim, 106. 
See 4Q165 1-2 2 and perhaps also 4Q165 6 2; 8 2. The reconstruction in 8 2 is ambigu- 
ous: “8:2 could be reconstructed as either 100] WW[N1 or 3in]|2 "ls (Bernstein, 
"Introductory Formulas," 648). The function of this formula cannot be recovered with 
certainty: the quotation in 4Q165 1-2 2 has not been preserved, and the context does not 
allow for a certain decision on whether the quotation of Isa 32:5-7 in 4Q165 6 2-6 is an 
initial or a second quotation. 
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Other Pesharim use no quotation formulae.!! This diversity shows that the 
use of quotation formulae in the Pesharim can be systematic within a single 
Pesher. However, between Pesharim, and sometimes even within one and the 
same Pesher, there is room for variation, depending on the context in which a 
quotation occurs and the preferences of the scribe. 

The situation in Pesher Habakkuk confirms this picture. The general prin- 
ciple in this Pesher is clear: its two formulae introduce re-quotations, which 
they either set apart from or connect with the preceding context. But not every 
re-quotation is introduced by a quotation formula. The syntax and context of 
the re-quoted passage account for this apparent inconsistency. In 1QpHab 4:13, 
Hab 1:1b is re-quoted without formula. The fact that the re-quotation begins 
with -1 renders an introductory formula redundant: no formula was needed to 
integrate the re-quotation of Hab ob into its context. The same principle is 
at work in other Pesharim!!2 and is confirmed by the fact that none of the for- 
mulaically introduced quotations in the Pesharim seems to begin with -3, -1, or 
873.1? This also explains the situation in 1QpHab 5:12-6:8, where Hab 116a and 


Most editions reconstruct some words from Isa 40:1 in 4Q165 1-2 2. This reconstruc- 
tion is based on the next quotation, which comes from Isa 4022. It is not unlikely, there- 
fore, but nor can it be accepted uncritically. Furthermore, even if part of Isa 40:1 was 
quoted here, there is no knowing whether it was a primary or a secondary quotation of 
that verse. 

111 In some cases the absence of quotation formulae might be the result of the fragmen- 
tary transmission of the Pesharim. However, the fact that Pesher Nahum and Pesher 
Psalms A—two of the best preserved Pesharim— use no quotation formulae suggests that 
such formulae had indeed been entirely absent from some Qumran commentaries. 

112 The re-quotation of Isa 10:34b in 4Q161 830 iii u—12 (Allegro 8-10 7-8) begins with - and 
is not introduced by a quotation formula. Similarly, the re-quotation of Ps 37:22b in 4Q171 
1-10 iii 11-12 begins with -1 and has no formula. 

113 Some exceptions are doubtful. The re-quotations of Isa 10:33ba and Isa 10:34a in 4Q161 
8-10 iii 9-10 (Allegro 8-10 5-6) also begin with -1. The presence of quotation formulae in 
these lines is disputed, however. See n. 106 above. The suggestion made here could offer 
support for Horgan's reconstruction (who has no quotation formulae in these lines at all), 
albeit for entirely different reasons from the ones Horgan put forward. 

The case of 4Q162 1:3 is not clear-cut. In this line, 1728 WNI introduces a quotation of 
a part of Isa 5:6. It is not evident, however, if the quotation read rwv n5y (as in MT) 
or MWI TNW Noy. The second reading is found with Allegro, DJD 5:15. Strugnell, “Notes 
en marge,’ 186 criticises Allegro and reads 1591. He is followed by Horgan, Pesharim, go 
and DSSSE, 1:316. Qimron, Dead Sea Scrolls, 2:265 reads 199”, but leaves room for reading 
DEM 

Other possible exceptions to the tendency described here (1014 8-10 10; 4Q163 4-6 ii 5) 
are based entirely on reconstructions. 
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16b are re-quoted. The first re-quotation is introduced by a quotation formula, 
the second one is not. Bernstein suggests that the first quotation formula also 
governs the quotation of Hab 136b; but this is not very likely.!!* Instead, the 
absence of a quotation formula with Hab 136b should be attributed to the fact 
that the re-quotation starts with gu, This conjunction links the quotation with 
the preceding interpretation of Hab 1:16a, and no formula was needed. The 
interpretation section that follows on the re-quotation of Hab 116b does not 
contradict this. Other re-quotations introduced by 98 ws 817 83 could be 
followed by an interpretation section,” in which case the formula creates a 
chain of continuous quotations and interpretations. This is also what happens 
here: Hab 116b belongs both with the preceding interpretation of Hab 116a 
(through the conjunction 8*2) and with the interpretation section that follows 
it. This use of quotation formulae in Pesher Habakkuk confirms the conclusion 
that quotation formulae may be used systematically in the Pesharim, but are 
never fully petrified: their use depends on the context of the quotations they 
introduce and their shape can be adapted in the light of this context. 


2.5 Multiple Interpretations 

There is a general consensus that multiple interpretations in the Pesharim are 
rare, if not entirely non-existent. Matthias Weigold allows for only one excep- 
tion to this consensus: the interpretation of Hab 1:5 in 1QpHab 136-2:0.!!6 I 
have elsewhere expressed my doubts about the presence of multiple inter- 
pretations in 1QpHab 126-2:0.!7 This is not to say that multiple interpreta- 
tions are wholly absent from the Qumran commentaries, however. In 1QpHab 
11:815, 997 in Hab 2:16 (as it is quoted in 1QpHab) is interpreted in two ways: 
it informs the reference to “the foreskin of his heart" (135 noy) in the interpre- 
tation and it is behind the reference to confusion (3992n) or the general image 
of drunkenness evoked in this passage. Similarly, Pesher Nahum understands 
the phrase Trin pg (Nah 222b) in two ways: both as “there is no one to terrify 


114 “Introductory Formulas,” 640. Bernstein sees a parallel between 1QpHab 632317 and 
12:6-9. In this latter passage, he asserts, “the words PON or are quoted for a second 
and third time, within a requotation" ("Introductory Formulas," 640). However, the first 
re-quotation of PIX onm! (line 7) is governed by the quotation formula introducing the 
re-quotation of Hab 2:17b, and the second re-quotation of this phrase (line 9) is part of a 
glossographical interpretation; hence it does not need a quotation formula. 

115 1QpHab 5:6-7; possibly also 3:2-4; 13-15. 

116 “Ancient Jewish Commentaries in Light of the Dead Sea Scrolls,” in The Hebrew Bible in 
Light of the Dead Sea Scrolls, ed. Nóra Dávid et al., FRLANT 239 (Góttingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 2012), 218-94 (286-89). 

117 “The Final Priests of Jerusalem’ and ‘The Mouth of the Priest" 66-68. 
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(the lions in the den)” and as “there is no one to terrify (enemies away from 
the den)" 

These instances allow a comparison between multiple interpretations in 
the hypomnemata and the Pesharim. The first point to be noted is that mul- 
tiple interpretations are much more common in the Greek commentaries 
than in the Hebrew ones. Secondly, the Pesharim do not present multiple in- 
terpretations as separate expositions, but integrate them into a unified nar- 
rative. As we have seen, the idea that two interpretations of the same phrase 
can exhibit a complementary relationship is not unique to the Pesharim: the 
hypomnemata adhere to the same idea in their interpretations of xopuOaíoAoc 
in Il. 2.816 and "Apy /&pù in IL. 21.2. Even in these cases, however, the hypomne- 
mata present the two readings of these words as distinct interpretations. This 
does not happen in the Pesharim: the two meanings of Dan and TINN PNI 
are embedded in the narrative interpretations of Hab 2:16 and Nah 232b from 
the start. This difference marks the different aims of the hypomnema and 
Pesher commentators. The first present themselves as engaging in scholarly 
debates with fellow intellectuals, and their commentaries serve as repositories 
of scholarly views. In this way, the hypomnema exegetes write themselves into 
a multi-faceted scholarly tradition. The Pesharim, in contrast, claim to contain 
the authoritative scriptural interpretations that originated with the Teacher of 
Righteousness. As representatives of the voice of the Teacher, the Pesher com- 
mentators have no interest in presenting alternative views; they offer a unified, 
narrative historical memory based allegedly on the teachings of the Teacher.!!? 


3 Blurred Boundaries 


The interest of the Pesher commentators to offer a unified interpretation 
of their base texts not only governs the structure of interpretation sections, 
but also the connection between lemmata and their interpretations. Even 
though the Pesharim, like the hypomnema, generally adhere to a bifold macro- 
structure, the boundaries between lemmata and interpretation sections can 
at times be blurred. Some minor cases have already been referred to. The re- 
quotation of Hab 1:1b in 1QpHab 4:9-14 blends in smoothly with its context, 
and so does the re-quotation of Ps 37:22b in 4Q171 1-10 iii u—12. Other cases 


118 Cf. Steven Fraade’s comment that the Pesharim offer “a single, authoritative, declara- 
tive interpretation" of their base texts (From Tradition to Commentary: Torah and Its 
Interpretation in the Midrash Sifre to Deuteronomy, SUNY Series in Judaica [New York: 
State University of New York University Press, 1991], 5-6). 
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have to do with the absence of vacats: in ıQpHab 3:2-3, for instance, there is 
no visible distinction between the re-quoted prooftext (Hab 1:6bß) and the fol- 
lowing lemma (Hab 1:7)."9 

Apart from these minor cases, the Pesharim contain several more elaborate 
instances of blurred boundaries between lemmata and their interpretations. 
4Q162 2:210 quote and interpret Isa 5:1—14 and Isa 5:24b-25. The link between 
these scriptural passages and their interpretation is not immediately clear. In 
my view, the commentator creates what can be called an “abbreviated Pesher" 
by taking Isa 5:24b as a prooftext and Isa 5:25 as a lemma. In 4Q169 3-4 i 6—9, 
the verb sm links the first part of Nah 2:14 with the interpretation of Nah 233b 
that precedes. Finally, in 4Q169 3-4 iii 1-7, the plural verb 17981 connects the 
quotation of Nah 3:7aß-b with its preceding context by presenting it as di- 
rect speech of the simple ones of Ephraim. Let us take a closer look at these 
passages. 

The first example is 4Q162 2:210: 


Som qm Jan 013 mm pOT P qwia ^w nsn TT 33v 3p33 maovn »n 
wan ny3 Zon np 753 125 187 85 rr ^vym san xd n Oya nm omnvn p» 
mmn Tw pin dad ma mam nvai is nmn 125 Nox on unm ap nn 
DN IORN SWR on Dt? TOR px5n "vis on nos xa poy msvi nnm 
mn poy IP on yaya n ar mn [2 by wei Sew witp DDR ny 7 nmn 
IP Ti IDX] aw xd nxt 553 myinn api nno3 orba cnm onn wm 

movrva wwe Të vis np wn [nno 


“Woe to those who wake up early in the morning to pursue strong drink, 
to those that tarry until the evening to have wine inflame them! And as 
they drink wine there shall be lyre, lute, tambourine, and flute. But the 
work of the Lord they do not consider and the deeds of his hand they do 
not see. Therefore, my people shall be exiled for lack of knowledge, and 
their nobles shall die of hunger, and its common people shall be parched 
by drought! Therefore Sheol broadens its throat and opens its mouth 


119 Theabsence of avacat may even mislead modern scholars. Emanuel Tov has not observed 
that Hab 1:6b is a prooftext and Hab 1:7 a lemma: “Thus, while the lemmas quoting the 
biblical text in the exposition in 1QpHab sometimes confirm to what is now a verse in the 
Masoretic tradition of Habakkuk..., more frequently they comprise half-verses or even 
smaller segments..., one-and-a-half verses (1:1-2a; 1:6b—7; 112b—13a; 2:7-8a), or stretch- 
es of two..., or three ... verses" (Scribal Practices and Approaches Reflected in the Texts 
Found in the Judean Desert, STD] 54 [Leiden: Brill, 2004; repr., Atlanta.: Society of Biblical 
Literature, 2009], 140 [my italics]; cf. p. 323 [Appendix 7]). 
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wide without end, and down goes its honour, and its multitude, and its 
exulting uproar enters!” (Isa 5:1-14). These are the Scoffers who are in 
Jerusalem, the ones who “despised the Torah of the Lord, and rejected the 
word of the Holy One of Israel. Therefore the anger of the Lord burned 
against his people and he stretched forth his hand against them, and 
smote them, and the mountains quaked. Their corpses were as refuse in 
the middle of the streets. Despite all this [his anger] has not turned aside 
[and his arm is still outstretched” (Isa 5:24b-25).] This is the assembly of 
the Scoffers who are in Jerusalem. 
4Q162 2:2-10 


Previous scholarship has understood the quotation of Isa 5:24b-25 in different 
ways. For William Lane, the phrase "these are the Scoffers who are inJerusalem, 
the ones who" in lines 6-7 serves merely to bridge the gap between Isa 5:1-14 
and Isa 5:24b-25. It is “not an interpretation of the scriptural passage":?? the 
Pesher commentator quotes Isa 5:1-14 and 24b-25, with a short bridge be- 
tween them, and then interprets both verses by applying them to "the Scoffers 
who are in Jerusalem." Horgan, in contrast, does take "these are the Scoffers 
who are in Jerusalem, the ones who" as an interpretation of the preceding 
lemma. Yet she does not explicate how exactly she conceives of the structure 
of these lines.!2! Finally, Brooke argues that the quotation of Isa 5:24b-25 is 
subordinate to the quotation and interpretation of Isa 5:1-14.!?? 

These suggestions all depart from the idea that the quotation of Isa 5:24b-25 
is a unity that either looks forward towards its interpretation or backward to 
the interpretation of Isa 5:1-14. It is not self-evident that Isa 5:24b and 25 be- 
long together, however. The scriptural co-text of Isa 5:24 and 25 implies a divi- 
sion between these verses, marked by the expression 12 Dy at the beginning of 
verse 25.123 Considering the general sensitivity of the Qumran commentaries to 
the structure of their base texts,!2* this division probably played a role in how 
our commentator read these verses. If so, Isa 5:24b can be taken as a prooftext 
belonging with the interpretation of Isa 5:1-14 and the application of those 
verses to the Scoffers in Jerusalem. The quotation of this prooftext naturally in- 


120 “Pešer Style as a Reconstruction Tool,” 281 (n. 3). 

121  Pesharim, 92. 

122 "Thematic Commentaries,” 142-43. 

123 So Willem A.M. Beuken, Jesaja 1-12, HThKAT (Freiburg: Herder, 2003), 145; 
HGM Williamson, Isaiah 1-5, 1C C (London: T&T Clark, 2006), 403. 

124 On which see Berrin (Tzoref), Pesher Nahum, 12-18; Jokiranta, Social Identity and 
Sectarianism, 121-22. 
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vokes Isa 5:25, which is quoted as a lemma and interpreted as a reference to the 


Scoffers in Jerusalem.!?? The result may be considered an “abbreviated Pesher" 


that skips over Isa 5:15-24a to express the thematic interest of the commenta- 


tor in the Scoffers in Jerusalem.!26 


A second case is this interpretation of Nah 2:14aa: 


Nor» awe] nnn was dy mwa nano inny nmn Term XN] TAX WRI 
pyn oy] on Gun "pn sws mponn wma minip mwyd aa 35 nmn 
in NID] pyn Du on yond vo Onda Dsg? [nvy 835 IWR napın dipAd 

Z7 mas 'n n]s1 [n2] 58 


And for what he said: [And he fills] his den [with prey] and his dwell- 
ing place with prey" (Nah 223b). Its interpretation concerns the Lion of 
Wrath, [who fills his den with a mass of corpses to execute judg]ement 
on the Seekers of Smooth Things, who hangs living men [to commit an 
atrocity that has not been done] in Israel before. For about him who is 
hanged alive on a tree [it is re]ad: “Behold, I am against [you,] say[s the 
Lord of hosts!” (Nah 234aa)] 
4Q169 3-41 6-9 


This passage has engendered much discussion. Even if the reading gll 
is accepted,!28 the syntax and meaning of the phrase Nai» pyn by on aart 


125 


126 


127 
128 


This suggestion may not be entirely new, but nor has it yet—to the best of my 
knowledge—been developed explicitly. Christian Metzenthin reckons with a divide be- 
tween Isa 5:24 and 25, but still finds it “bemerkenswert ... wie die Überleitung in das Zitat, 
zusammen mit dem zitierten Halbvers (24b), zu einer neuen Aussage verbunden wurde" 
(Jesaja-Auslegung in Qumran, AThANT 98 [Zürich: Theologischer Verlag, 2010], 233-34). 
Bernstein, "A Multi-Generic Perspective," 413-14 also seems to imply a division between 
Isa 5:24b and Isa 5:25. 

Cf. Brooke, "Thematic Commentaries,’ 142-43. Elsewhere, Brooke offers some other op- 
tions as to why the commentator may have skipped over Isa 5:15-24a. They are: a) ho- 
moioteleuton; b) a prevention of repetition; c) the more general tone of Isa 5315-23 in 
comparison with preceding and following passages. See "The Biblical Text in the Qumran 
Commentaries,” 92. 

Text and reconstruction according to DSSSE 1:336. 

The photos of the manuscript exhibit traces of res and ‘aleph only. Some scholars seem 
to recognise a trace of gofin the manuscript. See DSSSE 1:336; Qimron, Dead Sea Scrolls, 
2:283. This reading probably results from the plates printed in DJD 5, which show a small 
speck where the qof might have been. However, on the basis of the PAM photographs now 
available online (http://www.deadseascrolls.org.il/explore-the-archive/image/B-280796; 
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remains problematic. For many scholars the Pesher implies a reference to Deut 
21:22-23, where a person hanged on a tree is deemed cursed by God.!?? What 
is more, a passage in the Temple Scroll has led various scholars to believe that 
punishment by hanging alive was a legitimate procedure in the eyes of the 
members of the Qumran movement; hence the Pesher would not condemn, 
but condone the actions of the Lion of Wrath.!?? These explanations are prob- 


last accessed 11 October, 2016) it is possible to conclude that no such trace is visible and 
the speck in the DJD plates must be a shade of some kind. 

A noteworthy exception is Florentino García Martínez, *4QpNah y la Crucifixion: 
Nueva hipótesis de reconstrucción de 4Q169 3-4 i, 4-8,’ EstB 38 (1978-1979): 221-35 
(230-32). Observing that the reading N^[j?] seems to yield no good sense, García 
Martínez proposes to reconstruct &7[13] and understand the phrase as: “for it is terri- 
ble for the one hanged alive from the tree." This reading has two advantages for García 
Martínez: a) it does not provide an exegetical justification for Jannaeus's (who can be 
identified with the Lion of Wrath) actions; b) it explains the shift from plural (Gran DWAR) 
to singular ("n aan), In my view, Garcia Martinez is correct both when he points out that 
we should not expect a justification for the deeds of the Lion of Wrath here and when he 
writes that the singular expression &[...] Vp oy sp "an *3 (however it is reconstructed 
and understood) must be taken as a "formulación genérica” (*4QpNah y la Crucifixión,” 
22). But these two observations do not, in my view, exclude the reconstruction N^ [p^] and 
the understanding of the phrase 877” pu" Dap midnd ao suggested below. 

Note, incidentally, the inconsistency in DSSSE 1:336-37: the Hebrew text of this pas- 
sage reads 81p["], but its translation still reflects Garcia Martínez's earlier understanding 
of the passage ("for it is [hor]rible for the one hanged alive from the tree"). 

129 “And if a man has committed a sin punishable by death, and he has died, and you hang 
him on the wood, then his body shall not remain on the wood for the night, but you must 
bury it on that same day, for one who is hanged is cursed by God." 

In a preliminary publication of the Pesher, John Allegro followed Frank Moore Cross 
and David Noel Freedman and assumed that the phrase 872” pn Sy ^n start ° must 
mean “for it (the Scripture) calls the one hanged alive on a tree—.” This would imply 
a reference to Deut 21:22-23, but the scriptural verse itself would have been absent for 
pietistic reasons. See John M. Allegro, “Further Light on the History of the Qumran Sect,” 
JBL 75 (1956): 89-95 (91). 

This old view has been more recently revived by Gregory Doudna, who writes that “the 
original Cross/Freedman suggestion indeed is the key to the solution to the puzzle.” See 
4Q Pesher Nahum: A Critical Edition, JSPSup 35, c1s 8 (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 
2001), 421. For Doudna, the passage from the Temple Scroll (see the following note) is of 
primary importance, as it supplies the missing link between Deuteronomy and Pesher 
Nahum. 

190 11QT? 64:6-13. The first to point to the relevance of this passage for how we read Pesher 
Nahum was Yigael Yadin, “Pesher Nahum (4QpNahum) Reconsidered,” 1E] 21 (1971): 1-12. 
See furthermore André Dupont-Sommer, "Observations nouvelles sur l'expression « sus- 
pendu vivant sur le bois » dans le Commentaire de Nahum à la lumiére du Rouleau du 
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lematic, however. The occurrence of a halakhic interpretation of Deut 21:22-23 
in the middle of a Pesher is *awkward."?! What is more, apart from the gen- 
eral reference to hanging the Pesher does not take up language or ideas from 
Deut 21:22-23. Hence, it appears that no relationship between the Pesher and 
Deuteronomy must be assumed.!3? 

A more helpful suggestion was first proposed by Hans Bardtke. Bardtke pro- 
poses that the word-form N^? links the preceding interpretation of Nah 2:13b 
with (part of) the following lemma (Nah 2:14). In this manner, the exclamation 
"behold, I am against you, says the Lord of hosts!" is directed against the one 
hanged on a tree.!33 Bardtke's theory has had many followers;!3* but it was also 
criticised, most notably by Dupont-Sommer and Doudna. In my opinion, these 
critiques are not ultimately convincing,!?? and Bardtke's reading of this passage 
remains the most successful one. If we accept his theory, a similarity between 


Temple, in CAIBL 116 (1972): 709-20 (712-13); Joseph M. Baumgarten, “Does TLH in the 
Temple Scroll Refer to Crucifixion?” JBL 91 (1972): 472-81 (481); Berrin (Tzoref), Pesher 
Nahum, 180—84. 

131 So Berrin (Tzoref), Pesher Nahum, 182. 

132 So also Moshe J. Bernstein, “bn DON n55p ’2: A Study in Early Jewish Exegesis,” in 
Reading and Re-Reading, 592—613 (593, n. 4); Berrin (Tzoref), Pesher Nahum, 183-84. 

133 Die Handschriftenfunde am Toten Meer: Die Sekte von Qumran (Berlin: Evangelische 
Haupt-Bibelgesellschaft, 1958), 298. 

134 Allegro, DJD 5:39; Horgan, Pesharim, 178-79; eadem, PTSDssP 6B:148; Berrin (Tzoref), 
Pesher Nahum, 185-89 (and other scholars whom Tzoref lists in n. 59). 

135 Dupont-Sommer utters the objection that “un tel emploi de la citation biblique dans un 
Commentaire qoumránien serait tout à fait insolite, qu'il ne se rencontre nulle part ail- 
leurs.” ("Observations nouvelles,” 213). In reaction to this view, Horgan refers to the quota- 
tion of Isa 5:24b in 4Q162 2:2-10, which is *a continuation of the preceding commentary 
in one syntactical unit" (Pesharim, 179). 

Doudna argued in reaction to Horgan that the quotation of Isa 5:24b cannot be com- 
pared with a linked reading in 4Q169 3-4 i 6-9, since the use of Isa 5:24b in Pesher Isaiah 
B “seems to fall within the pattern of identification of interpretive correspondences.... If 
the crucified one at 4QpNah 3-4 i 8 was being identified as the interpretive counterpart 
of the object of Yahweh's imprecation of the next quotation, the normal way this would 
be done would be by means of a pronoun" (4Q Pesher Nahum, 419). However, this reason- 
ing seems to depend on the idea of structural unity in the Pesharim and cannot convince. 
Doudna also objects that -5, when used with N”, identifies the object of that verb and 
cannot mean “concerning.” This is not necessary, however. To begin with, 59 and D can 
be used interchangeably in interpretation formulae. Moreover, the use of Das an object 
marker seems to be reserved for N"àp as a verbum dicendi; if we understand the root to 
mean “to read” rather than “to call,” this use of D must be assessed along different lines. 
For the breadth of meaning of -5 see Ernst Jenni, Die hebräischen Präpositionen: Band 3: 
Die Präposition Lamed (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 2000), 134-48. 
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the use of Isa 5:24b-25 in Pesher Isaiah B and this quotation of Nah 2:14 be- 
comes apparent. Just as the quotation in Pesher Isaiah B implies a distinction 
between Isa 5:24b and 25, so Pesher Nahum implies a distinction between Nah 
2:14a0 and the remainder of Nah 2:14. The first part of this verse belongs with 
what precedes and is introduced by the verb 819°; the second part belongs 
with what follows and serves as the lemma for the next interpretation section. 
This division is confirmed by the interpretation of Nah 2:14aß-b. This inter- 
pretation identifies elements from the lemma with elements in the commen- 
tator's thought world. The first word so identified is 73217 from Nah 2:14a$.136 
This shows that the interpretation section in 4Q169 3-4 i 10—ii 1 indeed implies 
a lemma that begins with Nah 234a, not 14ao.137 

A final example, again from Pesher Nahum, is the interpretation of Nah 
3:6-7aa: 


wa Jan TP PRN 013 mm na invi pndaln] ipo poy ^on22wm 
jm pam os» 535 Gu Drun Yo» pon manga vs mpbonn wart 5p 
DIOR RNA TIT mm TaD Pm Al annes qr Sy OND DINIWI DNA 
no Tp ^n mam ATW ns 5sxwp] 5y non ampnn ns Jan Com mnn 

mpna ^v [by] nwa 15 nmin nvpas PRA 


“And I shall throw detestable things at you and I shall treat you with con- 
tempt, and I shall make you repulsive. And all that see you shall flee from 
you" (Nah 3:6—7aa). Its interpretation concerns the Seekers of Smooth 
Things, whose wicked deeds shall be made known to all Israel in the final 
period, and many will understand their iniquity, will hate them, and con- 
sider them repulsive because of their guilty insolence. But when the glory 
of Judah is [re]vealed, the simple ones of Ephraim shall flee from the 
midst of their congregation and they shall abandon their misleaders, and 
they shall join [I]srael “and they shall say: ‘Nineveh is ruined; who will 
mourn for her? Whence could I seek comforters for you?” (Nah 3:7aß-b). 
Its interpretation [concerns] the Seekers of Smooth Things. 
4Q169 3-4 iii 177 


136  Thisreading differs from MT. On its text-critical implications see Pieter B. Hartog, “Nahum 
2:14: Text-Critical Notes," vr 63 (2013): 546-54. 

137 Doudna overlooks this when he calls the reading proposed here "arbitrary" (4Q Pesher 
Nahum, 420-21). 
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Regardless of the origins of the variant reading Ins) over against MT’s An 1,138 
the reading fulfils an important role in the structure of this passage: The verb 
JANI integrates part of Nah 3:7aß-b with what precedes, whilst another part 
of this quotation belongs to the interpretation sections that follows it. The 
verbal form fits in seamlessly with the other 3rd person plural perfect forms 
in 4Q169 3-4 iii 5: “they shall flee"; “and they shall abandon"; and “and they 
shall join." Thus, the clause that begins with “and when the glory of Judah is 
revealed" runs until and includes the verbal form “they shall say" The Pesher 
commentator may take this verbal form from his scriptural base text, but the 
plural verb ties in well with the interpretation of Nah 3:6—7aa and becomes an 
integral part of it.'?? Hence it serves as a bridge between this interpretation 
and the first part of Nah 3:7aß-b, presenting at least the first words of the lat- 
ter quotation (“Nineveh is ruined") as the direct speech of the simple ones of 
Ephraim mentioned in the preceding interpretation section. The remainder of 
Nah 3:7aß-b serves as the lemma for the interpretation section that follows. 


4 The Pesharim as Literary Unities 


After this separate discussion of lemmata and interpretations in the Pesharim, 
we should move on to consider the Pesharim as literary entities in their own 
right. The most prominent principle of selection at work in the Pesharim is the 
historical memory of the Pesher commentators and the movement to which 
they belong. This historical memory presents itself in narrative form and gov- 
erns the contents of the Qumran commentaries both on the micro-level of the 
individual lemma-interpretation units and on the macro-level of the Pesharim 
as a whole. As has been shown, the Qumran commentaries present a unified, 
integrative interpretation of their base text. Even when different types of in- 
terpretation (e.g., glossography, paraphrase, the use of different literary tradi- 
tions) can be distinguished for the sake of analysis, these are fused into a single 


138 Itis probably related with the variant YTY in Nah 3:7aa, and the Pesher may well go back 
to a Vorlage which had these two verbs in the plural rather than the singular. So also 
Horgan, Pesharim, 187-88. 

139 This is supported by Tzoref's observation that 11/28) lacks an equivalent in the interpre- 
tation that follows the quotation of Nah 3:7aß-b. In her view, “the total lack of corre- 
spondence to TAN! eludes explanation" (Pesher Nahum, 263), but I think the contextual 
integration of this verb with the preceding interpretation of Nah 3:6—7aa does provide 
an explanation: INN) was not interpreted because it was not taken to belong with what 
followed, but with what preceded. 
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narrative exposition of the base text. The selection and arrangement of the ele- 
ments included in these expositions depends on the historical memory of the 
Qumran exegetes. Similarly on a macro-structural level: the historical memory 
of the Pesher commentators governs the selection and arrangement of lemma- 
interpretation units into a unified whole. The Pesharim do not, therefore, con- 
sist of separate lemma-interpretation units brought together only because they 
offer a consecutive interpretation of their base text. Rather, the Qumran com- 
mentaries organise their lemma-interpretation units around specific themes 
and aspects of the historical consciousness of their exegetes; there usually is, as 
Jokiranta puts it, “coherence in the flow of the pesher interpretations.”4° 

This organising principle of the Pesharim has been well-known. It inspires 
studies that seek to draw historical information from the Qumran commentar- 
ies in order, for instance, to write a biography of the Teacher of Righteousness!“ 
or to pinpoint the historical reality behind the references to the Wicked Priest 
in Pesher Habakkuk.!^? Such historical readings of the Pesharim have become 
suspect in more recent scholarship, which acknowledges that the Pesharim 
contain historical memory rather than proper history.!*3 But these historical 
readings of the Qumran commentaries do show that the lemma-interpretation 
units in these commentaries can be read together as a narrative. As it appears, 
the Pesher exegetes carefully organised the contents of their commentaries. 
Individual examples confirm this. When he added 1QpHab 2:5-10 to Pesher 
Habakkuk, for instance, the exegete used vocabulary from elsewhere in this 
commentary to describe the persona and activities of the “Priest.” By so doing, 
the commentator created a link between this passage and column 7 of 1QpHab, 
and between the figure of the Priest and that of the Teacher. Thus the new 
passage is incorporated into the plot of the Pesher and the Priest is presented 
as a counterpart of the Teacher.!** A conscious arrangement of lemma- 
interpretation units is also evident in Pesher Nahum. The interpretation of 
Nah 2:12b in 4Q169 3-4 i 1-3 speaks of the “counsel of the Seekers of Smooth 
Things" which convinced Demetrius to come to Jerusalem. Later on in Pesher 


140 Social Identity and Sectarianism, 122. 

141 E.g. Gert Jeremias, Der Lehrer der Gerechtigkeit, SUNT 2 (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1963). 

142 Eg, Adam S. van der Woude, "Wicked Priest or Wicked Priests? Reflections on the 
Identification of the Wicked Priest in the Habakkuk Commentary,’ JJS 33 (1982): 349-59; 
Timothy H. Lim, "The Wicked Priests of the Groningen Hypothesis,” JBL 112 (1993): 415-25. 

143 See the works cited in Pieter B. Hartog, “Pesharim,” in The Dictionary of the Bible in Ancient 
Media, ed. Chris L. Keith et al. (London: T&T Clark, forthcoming). 

144 Cf. Hartog, "The Final Priests of Jerusalem’ and ‘The Mouth of the Priest.” 
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Nahum, the Seekers of Smooth Things are punished for “their guilty counsel” 
(40169 3-4 ii 3-6). The reference to a “counsel” in both lemma-interpretation 
units imbues the Pesher with a plot: when these passages are read together, 
it becomes clear that the Seekers of Smooth Things in 4Q169 3-4 ii 3-6 are 
being punished for giving counsel to Demetrius. These examples show that the 
Pesharim are carefully constructed entities, in which the historical memory 
of their commentators determines the contents, order, and arrangement of 
lemma-interpretation units. 

The conscious arrangement of the Pesharim is also clear from the apparent 
inclination on the part of the Pesher exegetes to avoid repetition. The evidence 
is scarce; however, Karl Elliger observed that lemmata in Pesher Habakkuk 
tend to become longer as the commentary proceeds: 


Der Verfasser eilt deutlich dem Ende zu, vermutlich weil er sich mit 
seinen Gedanken verausgabt hat und sich zu oft wiederholen müfste, 
wenn er wie am Anfang jede Zeile oder gar Halbzeile zum Gefäß seiner 
Verkündigung machen wollte. Jedenfalls liegt es nicht im Inhalt des Textes 
begründet, wenn der Ausleger gegen den Schluß hin den Text rafft.145 


This is a plausible suggestion.!*6 In the preceding chapter a similar tendency 
has been identified in P.Oxy. 2.221v and P.Oxy. 8.1086. In the Pesharim, however, 
the tendency to avoid repetition seems to depend on the personal preferences 
of the Pesher commentators: it is absent, for instance, from Pesher Nahum and 
Pesher Psalms A. 

The historical memory of the Pesher commentators is not the only principle 
of selection in the Pesharim. As the Pesharim constitute continuous commen- 
taries on their base texts, the order and structure of these base texts also serve 
as a principle of selection. As several scholars emphasise, the Pesharim do not 
merely apply Scripture to the history of the movement to which the Pesher 
commentators belonged. Instead, the historical memory of the Qumran ex- 
egetes is determined in large part by Scripture. The way in which the Pesharim 
express the historical memory of their commentators depends on the contents 


145 Studien, 120-21. 

146 Elliger also suggests that this tendency accounts for the absence of Hab 3 from Pesher 
Habakkuk. This does not seem likely. However, the increase in lemma size in 1QpHab 
might be related to the change of scribe just before the end of the manuscript: perhaps 
the first scribe was not able—or did not want—to finish the manuscript, so that a second 
scribe had to take over. 
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and structure of their base text.!4” So, in Pesher Isaiah B and Pesher Psalms A, 
the structure of Isa 5:24b-25 and Ps 37 governs the presentation of these base 
texts in the Pesharim. As we have seen, the integration of Isa 5:24b-25 into 
4Q162 2:2-10 depends on the break between these verses in the Isaianic base 
text. Similarly, the lemmata in Pesher Psalms A reflect the acrostic structure 
of its base text.48 The contents of interpretation sections, too, often reflects 
that of their base texts. References to the Wicked Priest in Pesher Habakkuk 
go back to negative protagonists mentioned in the book of Habakkuk, which 
are identified collectively with this opponent of the Teacher and the Qumran 
movement. Similarly, the portrayal of the Chaldaeans in Habakkuk informs 
the depiction of the Kittim in Pesher Habakkuk."? The image of a lion in Nah 
212-14 (which metaphorically represents the king of Nineveh) underlies its 
identification with royal figures (Demetrius and the Angry Lion) in Pesher 
Nahum. And portrayals of conflicts between the Teacher of Righteousness or 
his movement with other entities in Pesher Psalms A take up the contrast be- 
tween the righteous and the wicked in Ps 37.19? Clearly, then, the structure and 
order of their base texts is a prominent principle of selection in the Qumran 
commentaries. The historical memory of the Pesher exegetes does not merely 
govern how scriptural base texts are read in the Pesharim; this historical mem- 
ory is also itself shaped by the contents and structure of these base texts. 

The purpose of this dialogue between Scripture and the historical mem- 
ory of the movement to which the Pesher commentators belonged, is to 
merge them into a single perspective. This "single, authoritative, declarative 
interpretation"5! purports to originate from a divine revelation imparted on 
the Teacher of Righteousness. The Pesher commentators claim to be followers 


147 See, e.g. Davies, Behind the Essenes, 97-105; idem, “What History"; Brooke, "The Kittim 
in the Qumran Pesharim’; idem, "The Pesharim and the Origins of the Dead Sea Scrolls"; 
idem, "Controlling Intertexts”; Jokiranta, Social Identity and Sectarianism, 11-213. 

148 So Jokiranta, Social Identity and Sectarianism, 129. An exception is the quotation of 
Ps 37:20; on the reasons for this exception see Hartog, “Interlinear Additions and Literary 
Development," 275-76. 

149 Jokiranta, Social Identity and Sectarianism, 163-65. Jokiranta reacts to Hanan Eshel's pro- 
posal that Pesher Habakkuk incorporates two historical sources. In Eshel's view, refer- 
ences to the Kittim should stem from a later historical source than those to the Teacher. 
See "The Two Historical Layers of Pesher Habakkuk,’ in Northern Lights on the Dead Sea 
Scrolls: Proceedings of the Nordic Qumran Network 2003-2006, ed. Anders Klostergaard 
Petersen et al., sTDJ 80 (Leiden: Brill, 2009), 107-17. For additional criticism of Eshel’s 
theory see Hartog, “The Final Priests of Jerusalem’ and ‘The Mouth of the Priest,” 60-64. 

150 Jokiranta, Social Identity and Sectarianism, 122-48. 

151 Fraade, From Tradition to Commentary, 5-6. 
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of the Teacher, guarding his interpretations of Scripture as well as continuing 
them in later times. Just as the Teacher partook of essentially the same rev- 
elation as the prophet Habakkuk, so do the Pesher commentators. Thus, the 
Pesharim reflect no divide between the biblical and the post-biblical period: 
the latter days in which the Pesher commentators considered themselves to 
live are not a break with, but a continuation of biblical times. The abundant 
use of scriptural language in the Pesharim and the continuous dialogue be- 
tween their base texts and the historical memory of the Pesher exegetes under- 
scores this view. So do the cases in which the bifold structure of the Qumran 
commentaries is blurred and the historical memory of the Pesher commenta- 
tors merges completely with the base text of the Qumran commentaries. 


5 Conclusion 


The structure of the Pesharim reveals that these commentaries are works of 
scholarship, produced by intellectuals engaged in the systematic and continu- 
ous study of Scripture. The close acquaintance of the Pesher exegetes with the 
Jewish Scriptures is evident from the abundant intertextual connections be- 
tween these Scriptures and the Pesharim. The use of interpretation and quota- 
tion formulae, different types of interpretation, and other literary traditions 
also demonstrate that the Pesharim are the result of close and careful study 
and exegesis. 

The macro-structure of the Pesharim exhibits close similarities with that 
of the hypomnemata. These similarities result from the scholarly networks in 
which the producers of the hypomnemata and the Pesharim partook. Micro- 
structural parallels between these commentaries, like the use of glossography, 
paraphrase, formulaic terminology, or multiple interpretations further indi- 
cate that the hypomnema and Pesher commentators participated in broader 
scholarly traditions. 

Atthe same time, the Pesharim do not reflect the same type of scholarly tra- 
dition as the hypomnemata. Unlike most Greek commentaries, the Pesharim 
exhibit no interest in scholarly debate and discussion. Instead they provide a 
unified narrative interpretation of their base texts. Even if the Pesharim offer 
more than one interpretation of an element in the lemma, they integrate them 
into a single interpretation. This strong integrative inclination is connected 
with the persona of the Teacher of Righteousness. The Teacher is presented 
as a recipient of divine revelation and the initiator of the scholarly-exegetical 
tradition the Pesharim claim to represent. Thus, the Teacher becomes a source 
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of authority: only interpretations that allegedly tie in with his teachings are ac- 
cepted; others are condemned. This unifying tendency may even break down 
the distinction between lemmata and interpretations, or between Scripture 
and the experiences of its commentators. Hence, instead of initiating their 
readers into a multi-faceted scholarly tradition, the Pesharim seek to commu- 
nicate to their readers a single, unified, and authoritative framework in which 
the history and experiences of the Qumran movement must be understood. 


CHAPTER 8 


Describing Hermeneutics 


As exegetical writings, the hypomnemata and the Pesharim do not just juxta- 
pose their lemmata and interpretation sections. They establish a hermeneuti- 
cal relation between lemmata and interpretations. To arrive at such a relation 
the hypomnema and Pesher commentators have a range of hermeneutical re- 
sources (or techniques) at their disposal.! 

The hermeneutical system of the hypomnemata has received little atten- 
tion in previous studies on these Greek commentaries. Some resources (e.g. 
allegory, analogy, “etymology”?) have been discussed previously, but a com- 
prehensive treatment of how the hypomnemata derive meaning from their 
base texts remains a desideratum. There are several reasons for this neglect. To 
begin with, in the early years of hypomnemata research scholars were primar- 
ily interested in distinguishing hypomnemata from other types of literature. To 
this end structural and terminological features were more useful than herme- 
neutics, and treatments of the hypomnemata have concentrated primarily on 
these features.? Secondly, some modern scholars have taken Hellenistic and 
Roman Homer scholarship as a forerunner to modern-day practices, which, 
like their ancient counterparts, tend to focus on the literary and linguistic qual- 
ities of the Homeric epics. From this perspective, modern Homer scholars can 
be considered to have an almost intuitive understanding of their ancient col- 
leagues, and there is no need to outline the resources ancient Homer scholars 
used in their expositions of the Iliad and the Odyssey. This is a problematic 
viewpoint, however: even if the results of ancient and modern Homer schol- 
arship are similar, the principles that underlie them can be (and usually are) 
quite different. Finally, works of Greek scholarship rarely explicate how they 
arrive at their interpretations. 

As I intend to show in the following chapters, the hypomnemata do ex- 
hibit a hermeneutical system. This system consists of the resources these 


1 With Alexander Samely I prefer the term “resource” to the more common "exegetical tech- 
nique" or “method.” The latter two terms may suggest the image of a toolkit from which a 
commentator draws a suitable tool to arrive at a certain interpretation. “Resources,” in con- 
trast, are a more elusive category; they may be used consciously, but also unconsciously. See 
Rabbinic Interpretation of Scripture in the Mishnah (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2002), 12. 

2 On “etymology” see pp. 193-97. 

3 Seepp.30-32. 
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commentaries use to arrive at an interpretation of their base texts. These re- 
sources reflect the thought world of ancient Homer interpreters, which is often 
very different from that of modern Homer scholars. At the same time, many of 
the resources in the hypomnemata find parallels in other ancient exegetical 
traditions, including the Pesharim. The comparative perspective adopted in 
the following chapters will enable me both to illustrate the similarities be- 
tween the hermeneutical profiles of the Pesharim and the hypomnemata and 
to bring out the different intentions of commentators in both traditions, which 
has an impact on how they employ the resources at their disposal. 


1 A Quest for Categories 


A potential challenge for a comparative analysis of hermeneutical resources 
in the hypomnemata and the Pesharim is finding the right definitions of these 
resources. Such definitions should do justice to ancient practices without im- 
posing a modern perspective on them.^ They should be restrictive enough to 
be useful for analytical purposes, but broad enough to allow for variety in the 
individual application of resources. Finally, they should provide a neutral basis 
for comparison, which does not a priori favour one element in the comparison 
over the others. This latter point is particularly important. When describing 
the hermeneutics of a single tradition, it is often acceptable to use terms from 
that tradition as descriptive categories. A hermeneutical description of the 
hypomnemata, for one, could include references to “explaining Homer from 
Homer" But such terminology cannot be used in a comparative analysis, as 
it applies to one tradition only— or at least it favours one tradition over the 
other. Hence our terminology should offer a neutral basis on which to compare 
the hypomnemata and the Pesharim. 

The rabbinic middöt, which were used in early hermeneutical descrip- 
tions of the Pesharim, do not meet these standards. Even if the similarities 
between the rabbinic rules of exegesis and Greek exegetical traditions are 
acknowledged,? the middöt can hardly be considered impartial. Analogical 


4 CfSamely, Rabbinic Interpretation of Scripture, 3—4. 

5 See the classical works of David Daube, “Rabbinic Methods of Interpretation and Hellenistic 
Rhetoric,” HUCA 22 (1949): 239-64 and Saul Lieberman, Hellenism in Jewish Palestine, 
TSJTSA 18 (New York: Jewish Theological Seminary, 1950; repr. with Greek in Jewish Palestine; 
New York: Jewish Theological Seminary, 1994), 47-82; also Yonatan Moss, “Noblest Obelus: 
Rabbinic Appropriations of Late Ancient Literary Criticism,” in Homer and the Bible in the 
Eyes of Ancient Interpreters, ed. Maren R. Niehoff, Jsrc 16 (Leiden: Brill, 2012), 245—67. 
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reasoning, for instance, occurs in both the hypomnemata and the Pesharim; 
but it would be odd to speak of gezerá Sawa in the Greek commentaries. What 
is more, most scholars would be hesitant, for various reasons, to employ the 
middót in hermeneutical descriptions of the Pesharim. To begin with, the mid- 
dót are prescriptive, not descriptive and do not constitute a helpful summary 
of rabbinic hermeneutics:® some of the middöt attributed to Hillel, Ishmael, or 
Eliezer are almost entirely absent from scriptural interpretations in the rab- 
binic literature, whereas resources lacking from the lists attributed to these au- 
thorities are freely used.” The same situation pertains in the Dead Sea Scrolls.? 
Moreover, the relation between the Pesharim and the rabbinic Midrashim has 
been problematised.? Finally, many Qumran scholars have moved away from 
outlining the methods the Pesher commentators employed to derive mean- 
ing from their base texts to surveying how the base text and its interpreta- 
tion inspired the structure and formulation of interpretation sections in the 
Pesharim.!O 

From the early years of Pesher scholarship onwards some scholars de- 
cided to avoid rabbinic terminology to describe the Pesharim. Karl Elliger, 
for instance, accounts for the hermeneutics of the Pesharim with reference 
to resources like "Allegorese," "Akzentverschiebung," or “Wortspiel” in Pesher 


6 See Fritz Maass, "Von den Ursprüngen der rabbinischen Schriftauslegung,’ ZTK 52 (1955): 
129-61; Philip S. Alexander, “The Rabbinic Hermeneutical Rules and the Problem of the 
Definition of Midrash,’ PIBA 8 (1984): 97-125; George J. Brooke, Exegesis at Qumran: 
4QFlorilegium in Its Jewish Context (Sheffield: JsoT Press, 1985; repr., Atlanta: Society of 
Biblical Literature, 2006), 8-17; Samely, Rabbinic Interpretation of Scripture, 26-28. 

7 See Solomon Zeitlin, “Hillel and the Hermeneutic Rules," JQR 54 (1963): 161-73; Gary G. 
Porton, “Rabbi Ishmael and his Thirteen ‘Middot’” in New Perspectives on Ancient Judaism, 
ed. Jacob Neusner et al., vol. 1: Religion, Literature, and Society in Ancient Israel, Formative 
Christianity and Judaism, BJs 206 (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1990), 1-18. 

8 Consider the categories that Michael Fishbane employs in his "Use, Authority and 
Interpretation of Mikra at Qumran,” in Mikra: Text, Translation, Reading and Interpretation 
of the Hebrew Bible in Ancient Judaism and Early Christianity, ed. Martin J. Mulder and 
Harry Sysling, CRINT 2/1 (Assen: Van Gorcum, 1988), 339-77. Fishbane mixes rabbinic and 
non-rabbinic terminology, as the rabbinic middöt alone fail to account for the variety of 
ways in which Scripture is read and interpreted in the Qumran scrolls. 

9 See pp. 6-7. 

10 Cf Bilhah Nitzan, who, in her commentary on Pesher Habakkuk, describes the herme- 
neutics of this commentary in terms of the categories “paraphrase,” “allegory,” “polyva- 
lence,” and “recontextualization.” See Pesher Habakkuk: A Scroll from the Wilderness of 
Judaea (1QpHab) (Jerusalem: Bialik Institute, 1986). 
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Habakkuk." EF. Bruce outlined a fourfold exegetical methodology in the 
Pesharim,!? and Maurya Horgan pointed to four “categories of interpretation." 
The problem with these works, however, is that their categorisations of re- 
sources are either not specific (Horgan) or not comprehensive (Elliger and 
Bruce) enough. Moreover, none of these works offers a systematic description 
of the hermeneutics of the Pesharim: they employ self-made definitions of 
which it is unclear how they are connected with one another or fit together 
into an overarching system. 

Shani Tzoref’s book on Pesher Nahum is a major improvement in this 
regard.!* Tzoref uses literary-critical terminology in her hermeneutical de- 
scription of the Pesharim. Thus, the terms she employs constitute a compre- 
hensive and systematic framework for the analysis of Pesher hermeneutics. 
Even Tzoref's framework is not without its problems, though. Some terms from 
her list never return in her descriptions of the hermeneutics of Pesher Nahum 
(e.g. alliteration, chiasmus), whilst other terms that do feature in her descrip- 
tions are not included in her list (e.g., paraphrase). More importantly, Tzoref's 
methodology tends to focus on the interpretation of individual words or small 
word-groups. As a result, Tzoref pays little attention to the use of hermeneuti- 
cal resources on the clause, sentence, or paragraph level. Yet interpretations 
in the hypomnemata and the Pesharim do often involve more than just the 
single words of the lemma.!6 For instance, I will argue in chapter 10 that the 
Pesher commentator read nN5n in Nah 3:1 as a verb and rendered it with the 


11 Studien zum Habakuk-Kommentar vom Toten Meer, BHT 15 (Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 
1953), 133-50. 

12 Biblical Exegesis in the Qumran Texts, Exegetica 3/1 (The Hague: Van Keulen, 1959), 16. 
Bruce recognised the resources: 1) atomisation; 2) the use of variant readings; 3) allegori- 
sation; 4) application of biblical prophecies to the end-time and the career of the Teacher 
of Righteousness. 

13 Namely: 1) “the pesher may follow the action, ideas, and words of the lemma closely”; 
2) “the pesher may grow out of one or more key words, roots, or ideas”; 3) “the pesher may 
consist of metaphorical identification of figures or things name in the lemma"; 4) "there 
are instances in which the pesher seems to be only loosely related to the lemma.” See 
Pesharim: Qumran Interpretations of Biblical Books, cBQMs 8 (Washington, pc: The 
Catholic Biblical Association of America, 1979), 244—45. 

14 The Pesher Nahum Scroll from Qumran: An Exegetical Study of 4Q169, STDJ 53 (Leiden: 
Brill, 2004). 

15 See Berrin (Tzoref), Pesher Nahum, 30-32. 

16 ` Tzoref's attention to single words or small word-groups is related to the emphasis she 
places on "lemma/pesher correspondence" See “Lemma/Pesher Correspondence in 
Pesher Nahum,” in The Dead Sea Scrolls Fifty Years after Their Discovery: Proceedings of 
the Jerusalem Congress, July 20—25, 1997, ed. Lawrence H. Schiffman, Emanuel Tov, and 
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verb 1257m. This reading is related to the commentator's reading of 7512 in 
the same lemma as “all of it" rather than “it, totally,’ which changes the syntax 
of the lemma and triggers the understanding of nN5n as a verb. In my view, 
the commentator explained not only these words, but also the syntax of the 
lemma as a whole. Tzoref, in contrast, holds that 7859n has no equivalent in the 
interpretation and 72 is the basis for the verb 1297m. This uni-dimensional 
focus of Tzoref's hermeneutical descriptions does not do full justice to the her- 
meneutical complexity of the hypomnemata and the Pesharim. 

For this reason I have decided to employ in my hermeneutical descriptions 
categories that are based on Alexander Samely's work on the Mishnah.” In his 
work, Samely sets out to identify the resources that govern interpretations of 
the Jewish Scriptures in the Mishnah. By so doing, he seeks to draw a compre- 
hensive hermeneutical profile of this rabbinic writing. A major advantage of 
Samely's work is his multi-levelled approach: he categorises all hermeneutical 
resources he identified in the Mishnah into seventeen resource families, which 
are defined in terms of the level or aspects of the base text with which they 
are concerned.? As a consequence, Samely’s analysis breaks down complex 
hermeneutical operations into their individual components. Each component 
engages with a certain aspect of the base text (e.g., its structure, contents, or 
wording), and most hermeneutical operations include more than one com- 
ponent. In like vein, my categories in the chapters to follow describe how the 
hypomnemata and the Pesharim engage with a particular aspect of the base 
text. As in the Mishnah, most exegetical operations in the Pesharim and the 
hypomnemata involve more than one type of resources and engage with the 
base text on various levels simultaneously. 

Samely's definitions of resources go back to modern linguistic, language- 
philosophical, and hermeneutical thinking. This does not mean that they im- 
pose a modern perspective on the Mishnah; however, in Samely's view, only 
by using modern categories and being explicit about our own hermeneuti- 
cal stance can we appreciate the hermeneutics of ancient writings. This use 
of modern definitions imbues Samely's framework with a comparative po- 
tential. As a result, Samely's model can be applied to the hypomnemata and 


James C. VanderKam (Jerusalem: Israel Exploration Society, 2000), 341-50; eadem, 
Pesher Nahum, 28—29. 

17 Rabbinic Interpretation of Scripture. A helpful illustration of Samely's position within 
modern-day midrash scholarship is Susan E. Docherty, The Use of the Old Testament 
in Hebrews: A Case Study in Early Jewish Bible Interpretation, WUNT 2/260 (Tübingen: 
Mohr Siebeck, 2009), 83-120. 

18 See Samely, Rabbinic Interpretation of Scripture, 399-418 (Appendix 1). 
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the Pesharim, even if it was originally developed for the Mishnah. Even so, 
the results of Samely’s analysis and the investigations in this book will be of a 
different kind. Because Samely works on a relatively well-preserved rabbinic 
writing, the results of his analysis can be claimed to constitute a full herme- 
neutical profile of the Mishnah.!? The commentaries in this book have been 
preserved only fragmentarily, however, and the following chapters will not be 
able to provide a comprehensive hermeneutical profile of the hypomnemata 
and the Pesharim. Rather, they offer illustrations of the type of hermeneutical 
procedures used in these commentaries. 


2 The Categories of This Study 


Even if my categories and definitions are based on Samely’s work, they do not 
match his classifications in all regards. To begin with, Samely uses abstract 
terms to refers to individual resources and resource families. The name of each 
resource family starts with a different letter of the alphabet so as to enable the 
designation of complex exegetical operations with strings of letters indicat- 
ing the resources involved.?? Individual resources are given the name of the 
resource family to which they belong, supplemented with Arabic numerals. So, 
Cotextı refers to the neutralisation of the co-text of the lemma, whilst Cotexts5 
denotes the upholding of that co-text. This terminology is sophisticated, but 
not very accessible. I have therefore replaced Samely's abstract terms with 
more convenient ones, such as “neutralising the co-text” or “upholding the 
co-text." 

Moreover, Samely's approach is very helpful in delineating the procedures 
involved in interpretation, but it tends to overlook the contents of the explana- 
tions arrived at through these procedures.?! This is problematic, as it is through 
the contents of interpretations that we gain insight into the perspective and 
thought world of the commentators. And this perspective, in turn, determines 


19  AsSamely does in Rabbinic Interpretation of Scripture, 2. On the textual transmission of 
the Mishnah see Günter Stemberger, Einleitung in Talmud und Midrasch, 8th ed. (Munich: 
Beck, 1992), 144-49 (with references). 

20 Togive a random example: Samely describes the interpretation of Deut 26:3 in m. Bik. 1:41 
as H601.4P4P8T3. In this code each combination of a letter with an Arabic numeral indi- 
cates an individual resource: H6 is “Habit6”; O1.4 is “Opposition1.4”; P4 is "Performance4"; 
P8 is “Performance8”; and T3 is "Topic 3.’ For the definition of these resources see Samely, 
Rabbinic Interpretation in the Mishnah, 399-417. This description indicates that this inter- 
pretation of Deut 26:3 is a complex operation which involves all these five resources. 

21 Cf. Docherty, The Use of the Old Testament in Hebrews, 111. 
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the course interpretative procedures will take. Hence in what follows I will 
take more space to discuss the contents of interpretation sections than Samely 
tends to do. 

The following six categories inform my analysis of the hermeneutical pro- 
files of the hypomnemata and the Pesharim. Some categories are rather general 
and include a range of subcategories, others are narrower and have no subcat- 
egories. Not all categories and subcategories occur in both the hypomnemata 
and the Pesharim. 


24 Perspectivisation 

It has been shown in chapter 5 that the structure of commentaries engenders 
a dialogue between the voices of the base text and the interpretation. At the 
same time, chapters 6 and 7 have demonstrated that the selection and presen- 
tation of both the base text and its interpretation depend on the interests of 
its interpreter. Thus, in theory both the base text and the commentator have 
their say in the move from lemma to interpretation, but in practice the voice 
of the interpreter tends to overshadow that of the base text. The final word 
on how an interpretation should proceed and what its outcomes should be 
rests with the commentator.?? Even when an interpretation upholds the co- 
textual meaning of a lemma, therefore, it is the commentator who allows the 
lemma to be read within its co-text in the base text. Co-textual interpretations 
are no default option: they result from conscious decisions by exegetes and 
they reflect the perspective of these exegetes on the author and the text they 
are interpreting. 

The process by which commentators interpret their base texts in view of 
their own interests and perspective I call “perspectivisation.” This process 
takes place in various ways. To begin with, the interests of the commentator 
determine what kind of information (linguistic, stylistic, historical, or other) 
they draw from the texts they are interpreting. Secondly, the commentator 
implicitly or explicitly expresses his views on the base text or its authors in 
hits interpretations. Thirdly, the use of technical terminology, such as gram- 
matical terminology in the Iliad hypomnemata or sobriquets in the Pesharim, 
reflects the exegete's perspective. Lastly, paraphrase allows the commentator 


22 See Ineke Sluiter, “The Violent Scholiast: Power Issues in Ancient Commentaries," in 
Writing Science: Medical and Mathematical Authorship in Ancient Greece, ed. Matthias 
Asper (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2013), 191-213. Note that the metaphor of violence is also found 
with André Dupont-Sommer, who writes that the Pesharim “violently apply the text to 
their own circumstances" (The Dead Sea Scrolls: A Preliminary Survey, trans. E. Margaret 
Rowley [Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1952; repr. 1954], 26). 
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to align his own perspective with the base text whose structure he imitates. At 
the same time, paraphrase can be a subtle way to redefine the perspective of 
the base text by rephrasing some of its elements. 


2.2 Normativity and Application 

The resources normativity and application constitute an interesting tandem. 
Each of them occurs in only one commentary tradition treated in this book: 
normativity is restricted to the hypomnemata, application to the Pesharim. In 
chapter 10 I will elaborate how the use of these resources pinpoints the differ- 
ences between these two commentary traditions. 

"Normativity" refers to the resources by which the base text is understood 
as constituting a norm. Such normative readings may take various shapes and 
concern different aspects of the lemma; Samely distinguishes various "Norm" 
resources.?? I do not draw such distinctions, as I recognise only one instance of 
“normativity” in the hypomnemata. 

"Application" entails the application of a lemma to a non-scriptural event or 
person. As I will explain in chapter 10, the term "application" may not be most 
suitable one to describe the use of these resources in the Qumran commentar- 
ies. The alternatives are even more problematic, however, and I retain the term 
for simplicity's sake. 


2.3 Analogy 

The term "analogy" carries a wide range of meanings. As I use it, it refers 
broadly to a transfer of features between passages on the basis of at least one 
commonality between these passages.?* This transfer of features comprises a 
resource in its own right; hence, this category contains only one resource. The 
workings of this one resource depend on a comparison between at least two 
passages and their different co-texts. 

This use of the term "analogy" differs from Samely's. In his classification of 
resources in the Mishnah, Samely reckons with a broad category of “analogi- 
cal procedures,” which includes the subcategories “Analogy” and “Keying.” The 
first category refers to instances of a fortiori argumentation or analogies within 


23 Rabbinic Interpretation of Scripture, 148—73, 415. 

24 Cf. Dedre Gentner and Arthur B. Markman, “Analogy-Based Reasoning and Metaphor,” 
in The Handbook of Brain Theory and Neural Networks, ed. Michael A. Arbib, 2d ed. 
(Cambridge: MIT Press, 2003), 106-9 (106): “Analogy derives from the perception of re- 
lational commonalities between domains that are dissimilar on the surface. These cor- 
respondences often suggest new inferences about the target domain." 
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a single co-text.25 The second category refers to analogies between several co- 
texts.26 The first type of argumentation is absent from the commentaries treat- 
ed in this book; hence the examples in the following chapters are all cases of 
what Samely would call “Keying.” For me, “Keying” does not really express what 
these resources do. Therefore I have changed the name of this resource family 
to “Analogy.”2? 


2.4 Structure 

The broad category “structure” incorporates resources and resource families 
that engage with an aspect of the structure of the base text. The largest re- 
source family is that which I have called “contributions of the co-text.?? The 
term “co-text” is adopted from linguistics to designate the immediate textual 
surroundings of a lemma within the base text—its "linguistic environment.”?9 
As the meaning of a lemma is contingent upon its co-text in the base texts, its 
interpreters will have to engage with this co-text. The first step in this proce- 
dure is quoting a part of the base text as a lemma. By so doing, the commenta- 
tor isolates the lemma from its co-text and opens it up for interpretation: when 
it is devoid of its co-text, the lemma could mean almost anything. The second 
step is to situate the lemma within a new co-text in the commentary. This new 
co-text can relate to the co-text of the lemma in the base text in various ways. 
The most straightforward options for the commentator are to neutralise or to 
re-establish the co-text of the lemma in the base text. But the commentator 
may also redefine this co-text, for instance by drawing new word and verse 
boundaries or by assuming a new antecedent for a pronoun in the lemma. 
These different ways of engaging the co-text of the lemma do not exclude one 


25 Rabbinic Interpretation of Scripture, 174-214. 

26 Rabbinic Interpretation of Scripture, 214—25. 

27  Samely's preference for “Keying” reflects his wish to have the name of every resource fam- 
ily start with a different letter from the alphabet. 

Note that Samely recognises two different Keying resources: Keying2 and Keying3. 

The difference between them is that the two passages involved in Keying3 must either be 
close to one another or exhibit thematic links with one another, whereas this need not 
be the case for the passages involved in Keying2. To me, this seems to define Keying3 as 
a subsidiary category to Keying2 rather than a different resource within the same family. 
This is especially so because the criteria for their distinction are subjective (what is close 
to one another? What exactly are thematic links?). See Rabbinic Interpretation of Scripture, 
220—21. 

28 ` Samely speaks of "Cotext" resources. See his Rabbinic Interpretation of Scripture, 31-58. 

29 Samely, Rabbinic Interpretation of Scripture, 31 (references in n. 2). The term is used in- 
stead of the term "context," which often holds a much broader meaning. 
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another: in many interpretations some aspects of the co-textual sense of the 
lemma are upheld, others neutralised, and others redefined. 

A second resource family of the “structure” group is that of “resolving in- 
consistency.” Resources in this group deal with the solution of contradictions 
that the commentator perceives in his base text. These solutions can take 
various shapes.?? In the hypomnemata, they involve either the textual trans- 
mission of the Iliad or a semantic shift in one of the passages perceived to be 
contradictory. 

A third resource family is “word order.” It indicates the interpretation of 
the word order of the lemma as being relevant for its meaning. Samely iden- 
tifies a resource which underlies passages in the Mishnah where the relative 
importance of particular elements is derived from the order in which they 
are mentioned.?! We find one case in the hypomnemata of an interpreta- 
tion which may be based on a similar resource: P.Oxy. 81086 1:1-19 mentions 
Praxiphanes's exposition of Od. 11.170-203, in which he implies that what 
Odysseus asks first, is most important to him. 

A fourth resource family defines the interpretation of the syntax of the 
lemma.3? A commentator may, for instance, understand the syntax of a lemma 
differently from its co-textually most appropriate meaning. He may also take 
a subjective as an objective genitive or vice versa. Lastly, a commentator may 
take paratactic or asyndetic constructions as expressing temporal progression. 

The last resource family deals with the interpretation of repetition.?? The 
base texts of the Pesharim often exhibit poetic characteristics, including the 
use of parallelism. The Pesharim themselves tend to be sensitive to parallel- 
ism in their base texts; sometimes they exhibit a parallelistic style themselves.?* 
Yet some of the explanations they offer rely on a neutralisation of repetition 
and parallelism. These explanations depend on the idea that there is no redun- 
dancy in Scripture. So when Scripture says the same thing twice, each of these 
two statements must have a different meaning.?5 This leads to a dissolution of 


30  Samely speaks of "Difference" resources and defines eight resources. See his Rabbinic 
Interpretation of Scripture, 262—74. 

31 ` "Map? See his Rabbinic Interpretation of Scripture, 356-57. 

32  Samely calls these resources “Syntax” and defines six resources. See his Rabbinic 
Interpretation of Scripture, 349-58. 

33  Samely speaks of “Redundancy” resources. See his Rabbinic Interpretation of Scripture, 
328-49. 

34  Onthe literary qualities of Pesher Habakkuk see Elliger, Studien, 78-u7; Nitzan, Pesher 
Habakkuk, 81-103. 

35 Cf. Arnold Goldberg, "The Rabbinic View of Scripture,” in A Tribute to Geza Vermes: Essays 
on Jewish and Christian Literature and History, ed. Philip R. Davies and Richard T. White, 
JSOTSup 100 (Sheffield: JsoT Press, 1990), 153-66 (159). 
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parallelism and an explanation that attributes separate meanings to the two 
parts of the parallelism in the lemma. 


2.5 Single Words 

The final category in my description concerns the interpretation of single 
words. It comprises four resource families. The first one is "levels of generality.” 
Resources in this family describe how the exegete may take words from the 
lemma in a more specific or in a more general sense than their co-text appears 
to favour. I refer to the first resource as "semantic limitation," to the second as 
"semantic extension.”36 

The second resource family deals with “stressing the unstressed.” Exegetes 
may place emphasis on elements in the lemma that do not call for such em- 
phasis in their co-text in the base text.3” The hypomnemata and the Pesharim 
contain cases of the commentator's special focus on the gender or the number 
of words in their base texts. 

The third resource family is “synonymy and polysemy.”38 Interpreters can 
understand a word in the light of one of its synonymous of polysemous mean- 
ings. They can also interpret the word figuratively where its co-textual mean- 
ing prefers a literal meaning, or replace a co-textual figurative meaning with a 
non-co-textual one. 

Finally, the form or appearance of words can govern their interpretation. 
Various resources can be distinguished within this family, which indicate how 
words are similar.?? These resources entail a partial overlap of letters; anagram; 
a graphic similarity between letters; a phonological similarity between letters 
of words; or a different accentuation or vocalisation. 


3 “Etymology” 


These six categories are the building blocks of the framework I will apply to 
the hypomnemata and the Pesharim in the following chapters. To illustrate 
how this framework works I here discuss the case of ancient etymology. In my 


36 Samely defines both processes as "Extension" resources. See his Rabbinic Interpretation of 
Scripture, 226-41. 

37  Samely calls these resources “Opposition.” See his Rabbinic Interpretation of Scripture, 
278-302. 

38 This family comprises some of Samely’s “Word” resources. See his Rabbinic Interpretation 
of Scripture, 359-90. 

39  Samely defines this set of resources as “Grapheme.” See his Rabbinic Interpretation of 
Scripture, 377-80. 
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viewpoint, “etymology” does not constitute a single resource, but designates a 
combination of resources of which some find parallels in the Pesharim. 

Modern scholars have recognised etymology as one of the key interests of 
ancient Greek intellectuals, including the hypomnema commentators.*° The 
term “etymology” is conspicuously absent from descriptions of the hermeneu- 
tics of the Pesharim, though. The reason for this difference seems to be the way 
“etymology” (EtuuoAoyia) is embedded within the Greek scholarly tradition.*! 
However, this difference does not do justice to the hermeneutical situation in 
both commentary traditions, as it masks hermeneutical similarities between 
the resources employed in the hypomnemata and the Pesharim. The method- 
ology outlined above, which breaks down complex hermeneutical operations 
into their individual components and describes these components in terms 
independent of the two traditions that are being compared, yields a more nu- 
anced picture. 

It should first of all be emphasised that ancient “etymology” is indeed an 
exegetical procedure. The term may have spawned some misunderstanding, 
but the intentions and practices of ancient etymology differ notably from 
those of the modern linguistic discipline that goes by the same name.*? In 


40 See, eg. Maria Broggiato, “The Use of Etymology as an Exegetical Tool in Alexandria 
and Pergamum: Some Examples from the Homeric Scholia," in Etymologia: Studies in 
Ancient Etymology: Proceedings of the Cambridge Conference on Ancient Etymology 25-27 
September 2000, ed. Christos Nifadopoulos, HSSSHL 9 (Münster: Nodus, 2003), 65-70 (and 
other essays in the same volume); Francesca Schironi, “Greek Commentaries," DSD 19 
(2012): 399-441 (416-17); Ineke Sluiter, "Ancient Etymology: A Tool for Thinking,’ in 
Brill's Companion to Ancient Greek Scholarship, ed. Stephanos Matthaios and Antonios 
Rengakos (Leiden: Brill, 2015), 896-922. 

41  Seetheopening section of Dionysius Thrax, Techne grammatike. On Greek etymologising 
see Clemens-Peter Herbermann, “Antike Etymologie,” in Sprachtheorien der abendlän- 
dischen Antike, ed. Peter Schmitter, Gs 2 (Tübingen: Narr, 1991), 353-76; Ineke Sluiter, “The 
Greek Tradition," in Wout van Bekkum et al., The Emergence of Semantics in Four Linguistic 
Traditions: Hebrew, Sanskrit, Greek, Arabic, ASTHLS 82 (Amsterdam: John Benjamins, 
1997), 147-224 (155-63); Helen Peraki-Kyriakidou, "Aspects of Ancient Etymologizing,’ 
CQ 52 (2002): 478-93; Eva Tsitsibakou-Vasalos, Ancient Poetic Etymology: The Pelopids: 
Fathers and Sons, Palingenesia 89 (Stuttgart: Steiner, 2007). 

42 So Peraki-Kyriakidou, “Aspects of Ancient Etymologizing,” 487; Tsitsibakou-Vasalos, 
Ancient Poetic Etymology, 6; eadem, "Gradations of Science: Modern Etymology versus 
Ancient: Nestor: Comparisons and Contrasts,’ Glotta 74 (1997-1998): 17-32. 

For a different view see Elmar Siebenborn, Die Lehre von der Sprachrichtigkeit und 
ihrer Kriterien: Studien zur antiken normativen Grammatik, SAP 5 (Amsterdam: Grüner, 
1976). For Siebenborn, etymology aims "die Bedeutung eines Wortes von seinem Ursprung 
her zu entschlüsseln" (140; my italics). In support of his position Siebenborn refers to 
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contrast to the latter, ancient “etymology” is interested primarily in the mean- 
ing of words, not in their history or development. As Ineke Sluiter writes: 


The ancient discursive practice of etymology ... is simply a different kind 
of language game. In antiquity, to the extent that rules are formulated, 
they are mostly ad hoc and as it were “after the fact,’ the “fact” being a 
preliminary semantic observation, leading to an interpretive relationship 
between the explanandum and the explanans. This is to say that etymolo- 
gies are mostly put forward to corroborate a specific view of what a word 
“really” means, probably even where they are presented as a tool to find 
the meaning of a word.*? 


This is not to suggest that ancient commentators systematically ignore dia- 
chronic issues.** However, the difference between synchronic and diachronic 
analysis was of little interest to them: both approaches were valid, as long as 
they were able to shed light on the meaning of the interpreted word.^* Hence, 
ancient "etymology" is not a linguistic operation in our modern sense, but a 
hermeneutical one. 

This hermeneutical operation can be split up into individual components. 
First, the commentator redefines the co-text of the lemma in the base text 
by redrawing word boundaries. The use of this resource is embedded in the 
Greek language, which allows for the formation of compounds. Aristarchus, 
for instance, already seems to have recognised compounds in his exegetical 
and grammatical work.^9 But this does not mean that ancient redrawings of 


Schol. Dionysius Thrax 303.6. But this scholion does not support his view: it defines ety- 
mology as "the explanation of what is true—that is: what is true in a word" and so stresses 
the semantic aims of etymology without implying a diachronic dimension. 

43 X “Ancient Etymology,’ 897 (her italics). 

44 Peraki-Kyriakidou, “Aspects of Ancient Etymologizing, 480. For a different view see 
Jean Lallot, “Did the Alexandrian Grammarians have a Sense of History?" in Ancient 
Scholarship and Grammar: Archetypes, Concepts and Contexts, ed. Stephanos Matthaios, 
Franco Montanari, and Antonios Rengakos, TiCSup 8 (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2011), 241-50 
(245-46). 

45  Peraki-Kyriakidou, "Aspects of Ancient Etymologizing, 480-81. Cf. Ineke Sluiter, Ancient 
Grammar in Context: Contributions to the Study of Ancient Linguistic Thought (Amsterdam: 
VU University Press, 1990), 12; Raffaella Cribiore, Gymnastics of the Mind: Greek Education 
in Hellenistic and Roman Egypt (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2001), 209. 

46 Stephanos Matthaios, Untersuchungen zur Grammatik Aristarchs: Texte und Interpretation 
zur Wortartenlehre, Hypomnemata 126 (Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1999), 
258-62. 
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word boundaries are limited to what we would recognise as compounds. This 
resource is applied both to words that we identify as compounds and to words 
that we do not recognise as such. In both instances, the hermeneutical proce- 
dure is the same. There are no valid reasons, therefore, to distinguish on her- 
meneutical grounds between the interpretation of &Xeößpertos (which we also 
take as a compound) as é& £Aouc puönevov and that of véiëer (which we do not 
take as a compound) as «& pàn Zëen 77 

Second, either the entire word or its individual parts are interpreted in light 
of similar words or parts of words. Most cases in the hypomnemata are based 
on an overlap of letters between words. So, the parts eXeo- and -Opentog are 
each taken in light of a similar word: ëàoç and 0pervóc (which is rendered in 
turn by qvópevogc in the interpretation). Similarly for u£A8stv, whose two com- 
ponents peA- and -dew are related to the words péàoç and £8etv. But these are 
not the only types of similarity between words. Sluiter points out: 


There were four principal categories of word-change: The change of one 
letter into another (1), the addition of one or more letters (2), the removal 
of one or more letters (3), and the interchanging of place of two or more 
letters within a word (4).48 


Sluiter's fourth category of word-change might be reflected in P.Oxy. 2.221v 
3:116 (on Il. 21.111), though the fragmentary preservation of this passage pre- 
cludes certainty on the issue. Sluiter's first category is reflected in Schol. A 
Il. 21.249, where Aristophanes is noted to read qóvoto rather than nóvoto. The 
same interpretation of Il. 21.249 might be attested in P.Oxy. 2.221v 13:19-21, but 
once again we cannot be certain. Another category of word-change, in addi- 
tion to those mentioned by Sluiter, is accentuation: in P.Oxy. 2.221v 3:16-18, dif- 
ferent accentuations of apy lead to different understandings of this word. This 
latter case confirms that the interpretation of words in the light of other words 
is a different resource from the redrawing of word boundaries: the boundaries 
of agr remain the same as they are in the base text, and yet the word is taken 
in light of another word. 

As I intend to show in chapter 10, the resources that entail interpretations 
of words in light of similar words have clear parallels in the Pesharim. There 
too, a partial overlap between words or the re-arrangement of some letters may 
inspire the interpretation of one word in the light of another. It has been ar- 
gued that the Pesharim may even sometimes redraw the word boundaries of 


47  P.Oxy. 81086 1:35-38 and P.Oxy. 2.221v 17:19-20, 27-28. 
48 Ancient Grammar in Context, 12. 
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their lemmata, but I remain unconvinced of this suggestion.*? Nonetheless, it 
should be clear that the method adopted in this study allows a detailed com- 
parison between the hypomnemata and the Pesharim and a precise indication 
of the hermeneutical similarities and differences between both traditions. 


49 Formy reasons see pp. 263-68. 


CHAPTER 9 


A Hermeneutical Profile of the Hypomnemata 


This chapter offers a hermeneutical profile of the hypomnemata. This profile is 
based on the exegetical resources as they were defined in the previous chapter. 
As we shall see, the notion of Homer as a conscious, individual author and 
teacher governs interpretations of the Iliad in the hypomnemata. The resourc- 
es the hypomnema exegetes apply to derive meaning from their base text tie in 
with this overarching perspective. 


1 Perspectivisation 


The hypomnema commentators approached the Homeric epics as the works 
of a single, conscious author and teacher by the name of Homer. For these 
exegetes, "Homer" referred not just to a collection of literary compositions! 
but to a single, conscious author, who had a name, a biography, and a style.? 
Homer not merely composed, but also wrote down the Iliad and the Odyssey.? 


1 Theextent of Homer's literary production was discussed in antiquity. Aristotle, for instance, 
famously attributed the Margites to Homer. Others attributed the Homeric Hymns, or even 
poetry in general, to Homer. See Rudolf Pfeiffer, History of Classical Scholarship: From the 
Beginnings to the Hellenistic Age (Oxford: Clarendon, 1968), 73-74; Alexander Beecroft, 
Authorship and Cultural Identity in Early Greece and China: Patterns of Literary Circulation 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2010), 61-105. 

2 See Dirk M. Schenkeveld, "Aristarchus and OMHPOX $IAOTEXNOX: Some Fundamental 
Ideas of Aristarchus on Homer as a Poet,” Mnemosyne 23 (1970): 162—78; Gregory Nagy, “Early 
Greek Views of Poets and Poetry,” in The Cambridge History of Literary Criticism, ed. George 
A. Kennedy, 9 vols. (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1989-2013), 11-77 (35-38); 
George A. Kennedy, “Hellenistic Literary and Philosophical Scholarship," in The Cambridge 
History of Literary Criticism, 1:200-19 (208); Robert Lamberton, “Homer in Antiquity" in A 
New Companion to Homer, ed. Ian Morris and Barry Powell, MnS 163 (Leiden: Brill, 1997), 
33-54; Jed Wyrick, The Ascension of Authorship: Attribution and Canon Formation in Jewish, 
Hellenistic, and Christian Traditions, HSCL 49 (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 2004), 
136-202; Beecroft, Authorship and Cultural Identity. 

3 This idea was not universally accepted, as Josephus shows in C.Ap. 12. He writes: "Across 
the board among the Greeks no authentic writing is to be found older than Homer's poem, 
and he clearly lived after the Trojan events; and even he, they say, did not leave his own 
poem in written form, but it was transmitted by memory and later put together from its re- 
cital in songs, and for this reason has many internal discrepancies" (trans. John M.G. Barclay, 
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This conception of Homer as a conscious author and writer did not originate 
with the Alexandrian scholars responsible for the hypomnemata. Its first ex- 
pressions must be dated in the 6th century BCE and attributed to a group of 
rhapsodes known as the Homeridai.* These rhapsodes developed a biographi- 
cal tradition which mined the Iliad, the Odyssey, and other writings? for infor- 
mation on Homer's birthplace or biography.® A popular image is that of Homer 
as a travelling rhapsode and the embodiment of the pan-Greek ideal. This por- 
trayal of Homer served the needs of the Homeridai: as guardians of Homer's 
writings they sought to accrue the same pan-Greek status that Homer had for 
themselves. Aristotle later adopted this view on Homer as a conscious author 
and writer with a biography, and the scholars in the Alexandrian Museum and 
Library walked in his footsteps. 

Homer was believed to exhibit a recognisable literary style. Some ancient 
scholars held that the poet combined dialects and archaic forms to create his 
own language.’ A related view postulates that Homer's language is not so much 
older than, but simply different from the Greek language of later periods. 


Against Apion, vol. 10 of Flavius Josephus: Translation and Commentary, ed. Steve Mason 
[Leiden: Brill, 2007], 15-16). On Josephus's position in discussions on the authorship of 
Homer see Minna S. Jensen, The Homeric Question and the Oral-Formulaic Theory (Viborg: 
Museum Tusculaneum, 1980), 149-58; Gregory Nagy, “Homeric Scholia,” in A New Companion 
to Homer, 101—22 (10810); Wyrick, The Ascension of Authorship, 145-59. 

4 Onthe development of Homer as an author and the role of the Homeridai see Walter Burkert, 
"The Making of Homer in the Sixth Century B.c.: Rhapsodes versus Stesichoros,” in Papers 
on the Amasis Painter and His World: Colloquium Sponsored by the Getty Center for the History 
of Art and the Humanities and Symposium Sponsored by the J. Paul Getty Museum (Malibu, 
CA: The J. Paul Getty Museum, 1987), 43-62; Martin L. West, "The Invention of Homer" 
CQ 49 (1999): 364-82; Barbara Graziosi, Inventing Homer: The Early Reception of Epic, ccs 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2002). 

5 A famous case is Hymn. Apoll. 166-75, which is the source for the long-standing tradition that 
Homer was blind. 

6 Onthisbiographical tradition see Graziosi, Inventing Homer; eadem, "The Ancient Reception 
of Homer, in A Companion to Classical Receptions, ed. Lorna Hardwick and Christopher 
Stray (Malden, mA: Blackwell, 2008), 26-37; Gregory Nagy, Homer the Preclassic (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 2010), 29-47; Mary R. Lefkowitz, The Lives of the Greek Poets, 
2d ed. (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 2012), 14-29; Beecroft, Authorship and 
Cultural Identity, 61-105; Adrian Kelly, "Biographies of Homer,’ HE 129-30. 

7 [Plutarch], De hom. 8-14. Cf. Giuseppe Scarpat, I dialetti greci in Omero secondo un gram- 
matico antico, SGL 2 (Arona: Peideia, 1952); Filippomaria Pontani, “Only God Knows the 
Correct Reading" The Role of Homer, the Quran and the Bible in the Rise of Philology and 
Grammar,” in Homer and the Bible in the Eyes of Ancient Interpreters, ed. Maren R. Niehoff, 
JSRC 16 (Leiden: Brill, 2012), 43-83 (47—55). 
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Homer could have composed his epics in Attic or koine Greek, buthe chose not 
to do so.8 In like vein, observations on the structure of the Iliad can be attrib- 
uted to Homer's methodical composition of the epic. So, P.Oxy. 81086 1:11-18 
describe the use of the principle of “reverse order” in the Iliad and the Odyssey 
as Homer's “own custom." And in P.Oxy. 2.221v 10:18-23, Homer’s structuring of 
the narrative is taken to be reflected in his anticipation of later events. 

This image of Homer as a conscious, meticulous author also inspires the 
interest of the hypomnema commentators in the textual history of the Iliad. 
As they were confronted with the textual fluidity of the Iliad in the pre-Hel- 
lenistic period,’ the Alexandrian scholars assumed that the original epics (as 
Homer had written them) had been corrupted in the course of their transmis- 
sion. This corruption consisted primarily of later additions, but some inter- 
pretations in the hypomnemata reckon with the deletion of original lines.!? 
Thus, the hypomnema commentators are not only interested in illuminating 
the sense and relevance of Homer's words, but also in recovering them. To 
distinguish between original and spurious lines they used athetesis and dele- 
tion: the first method consists of marking spurious lines with the obelos,! the 
second removes spurious lines from the text.!? The reasons for athetesis and 
deletion could be internal, external, or a combination of both, but most cases 


8 Pontani, "Only God Knows the Correct Reading" 54. 

9 On which see Stephanie West, The Ptolemaic Papyri of Homer, PC 3 (Cologne: 
Westdeutscher, 1967); Michael Haslam, “Homeric Papyri and Transmission of the Text,’ 
in A New Companion to Homer, 55-100 (63-69); Graeme D. Bird, Multitextuality in the 
Homeric Iliad: The Witness of the Ptolemaic Papyri, HSt 43 (Cambridge: Center for Hellenic 
Studies, 2010). 

10 Martin L. West, Studies in the Text and Transmission of the Iliad (Munich: Saur, 2001), 11-14 
lists seven types of interpolation that may occur in the transmission of the Iliad. 

11 The obelos was developed by Zenodotus to indicate spurious lines which were not de- 
leted from the text of the Iliad. See Kathleen McNamee, Sigla and Select Marginalia in 
Greek Literary Papyri, PB 26 (Brussels: Fondation Égyptologique Reine Élisabeth, 1992), 
8-9 (n. 4); Franco Montanari, "Zenodotus, Aristarchus and the Ekdosis of Homer,’ in 
Editing Texts: Texte edieren, ed. Glenn W. Most, Aporemata 2 (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 1998), 1-21; Francesca Schironi, “The Ambiguity of Signs: Critical ZHMEIA 
from Zenodotus to Origen,” in Homer and the Bible, 87-112 (89-90). 

12 It remains debated to what extent ancient scholars would delete lines from their Iliad 
ekdoseis. Zenodotus seems to have been more prone to delete lines than his successors. 
See Montanari, “Zenodotus, Aristarchus and the Ekdosis of Homer”; Richard Janko, Books 
13-16, vol. 4 of The Iliad: A Commentary, ed. Geoffrey S. Kirk (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1994), 20-38. 
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of athetesis in the hypomnemata are based on internal grounds.? The aim of 
these textual investigations is notto arrive at an abstract entity like the “earliest 
recoverable text of the Iliad,’ but to recover Homer's ipsissima verba. Through 
careful literary analysis and manuscript comparison the exegete was consid- 
ered to be in the position to recover the Iliad as Homer himself had written it. 

Apart from an individual and conscious author, Homer was also perceived 
as a teacher.^ His teachings concern not just linguistics or mythology, but 
touch on almost every aspect of human life. Ineke Sluiter writes: 


Throughout Antiquity, Homer could be represented as an authority in 
military matters and a teacher of popular morality, and his poetry was 
definitely a factor in the successful socialization of the young. 


Like the image of Homer as an author, the idea that Homer was a teacher pre- 
dates the Hellenistic era. Xenophanes (6th century BCE) provides the earliest 
reference. Although heisgenerally critical ofthe poet, Xenophanes accedes that 
“all men have learned from Homer from the beginning.”!® Plato, in his Republic, 
is also critical of the Homeric epics—or, in fact of poetry in general!"—and yet 
he, too, refers to Homer as a teacher.? Aristophanes's Aeschylus, in contrast, 
stresses the usefulness of poets: "And what gave divine Homer his honour and 
renown, except the fact that he taught good things, battle orders, virtuous ex- 
ploits, the arming of men?” In like vein, Niceratus in Xenophon's Symposium 
boasts about his knowing Homer by heart (3.5) and exhorts his audience: 


13 X An exception is P.Oxy 2.221v 15:6-27, where athetesis is based on both internal and ex- 
ternal grounds. See pp. 203-5. It is unclear if athetesis ever occurred solely on external 
grounds. See Janko, Books 13-16, 20-38. 

14 Generally on this topic see Willem J. Verdenius, Homer, the Educator of the Greeks, 
MKNAWL 33/5 (Amsterdam: North-Holland, 1970). 

15 “Commentaries and the Didactic Tradition,’ in Commentaries—Kommentare, ed. Glenn 
W. Most, Aporemata 4 (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1999), 173-205 (176). 

16 Hermann Diels, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker (Berlin: Weidmanssche Buchhandlung, 
1903), 53 (= B 10). Cf. Pfeiffer, History of Classical Scholarship, 8-9; Robert Lamberton, 
"Xenophanes of Colophon,’ HE 945-46. 

17 See Burkert, “Making of Homer) 45 (n. 13); Raffaella Cribiore, Gymnastics of the Mind: 
Greek Education in Hellenistic and Roman Egypt (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
2001), 194. On Plato's attitude towards poetry see the essays in Pierre Destrée and Fritz- 
Gregor Herrmann, eds., Plato and the Poets, MnS 328 (Leiden: Brill, 2011). 

18 Rep. 595b-595c, 606e. 

19 Frogs10341036 (trans. Sluiter, "Commentaries and the Didactic Tradition,” 177). 
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"Tote yao Symov Stt "Oumpos 6 copwtatos menoinxe ayedov "el NAVTWV 
TOV evOpwrivwr. “Ootic dv obv budv BotAntat Y) oixovopixds Ñ Syunyoptxds 
N otpatyyinos yeveodau Y) duotog AXMET Y) Atavtt 3 Neotopt Ñ Oëuooet, Zu 
depanevetw. Eyo yàp voco navra Enlotauat. 


For you know, undoubtedly, that the very wise Homer has written about 

almost everything of men. He, then, among you who wishes to become a 

householder, a public speaker, or a general, or like Achilles, Ajax, Nestor, 

or Odysseus, let him pay attention to me. For I know all these things. 
Xenophon, Symposium 4.6 


This tradition of Homer as "the teacher of all" continued into the Hellenistic 
and Roman periods. A noteworthy expression of it is the Pseudo-Plutarchan 
treatise De Homero. It serves as an introduction to the Homeric epics and por- 
trays Homer as the source of virtually all possible knowledge.7?? The idea of 
Homer as a teacher also informs Alexandrian scholarship and features amply 


in the scholia.?! It also occurs in the hypomnemata. 

Underlying interpretations of the Iliad, therefore, is an image of Homer asa 
conscious, methodical author, writer, and teacher. His writings are considered 
to embody a pan-Hellenic ideal, and his teachings concern almost every aspect 
of human life. In this way, Homer remains a focal point of Greek identity and 


20 


21 


See Michael Hillgruber, Die pseudoplutarchische Schrift De Homero, 2 vols. (Stuttgart: 
Teubner, 1994, 1999); John J. Keaney and Robert Lamberton, [Plutarch] Essay on the Life 
and Poetry of Homer, APAACS 40 (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1996). 

Francesca Schironi, “Greek Commentaries DSD 19 (2012): 399-441 (426) argues that 
the Alexandrian scholars did not conceive of Homer as a teacher. For the Alexandrians, 
Schironi writes, "the goal of poetry ... was not teaching but entertainment." She refers to 
Strabo, Geogr. 1.1.10.31-33, who refutes the Alexandrian scholar Eratosthenes’s view that 
Homer's poems were meant to entertain. However, Eratosthenes's opinion can hardly 
count as representative for Alexandrian Homer scholarship in general. On the contrary, 
Eratosthenes's statement that "every poet aims at entertainment, not at instruction" is de- 
scribed by Pfeiffer as something which “no scholar had dared to say" (History of Classical 
Scholarship, 166). Pfeiffer also points to "the general Greek belief that all men had learned 
‘from Homer since the beginning"" as well as to “the innate ethical and educational ten- 
dency in Greek poetry from epic times onwards" (History of Classical Scholarship, 167 
[his italics]). C£. Verdenius, Homer, 26-27 and René Nünlist's view that "Eratosthenes' ... 
view that the goal of poetry is ‘entertainment [psuchagógia |, not instruction [didaskalia ]' 
gives the impression of being a deliberate challenge of the communis opinio" ("Literary 
Criticism, Hellenistic and Roman,” in HE 483-85 [484]). 
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intellectual activity. The following sections show how this perspective operates 
in the hypomnemata. 


11 The Interests ofthe Commentator 

The hypomnemata exhibit a wide-ranging interest in almost every aspect of 
human life. This broad interest of the hypomnema commentators reflects 
Homer's central position in Greek education, scholarship, and identity. In 
the Hellenistic and Roman periods, every true Greek was supposed to know 
Homer. Reversely, to study Homer was to become Greek. As Teresa Morgan re- 
minds us, literary education in the Hellenistic and Roman periods had a trans- 
formative purpose, and only through education could individuals become full 
human beings.?? Asthe focal point ofthe Greek educational curriculum, there- 
fore, Homer embodied the ideal of EMnvıopóç. The multifaceted interest of the 
hypomnema exegetes echoes this ideal and is meant to initiate the readers of 
the Iliad into all things Greek. As an illustration of this wide-ranging interest of 
the hypomnema commentators, I will discuss its most conspicuous elements 
in this section, namely: 1) recovering Homer's words; 2) linguistic explanations; 
3) literary criticism; 4) mythology and geography; and 5) the teachings of the 
poet.23 


111 Recovering Homer's Words?* 

Interpretations of variant readings and spurious lines serve to distinguish be- 
tween Homer's genuine words and later corruptions or additions. An illustra- 
tive case is this interpretation of Il. 21.290: 


22 Literate Education in the Hellenistic and Roman Worlds, ccs (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1998; repr. 2000), 240-70. Cf. Quintilian, Inst. 1.1.1-2; [Plutarch], De lib. 
educ. 4b-c. More generally on ancient education and its transformative purpose see 
Werner Jaeger, Paideia: Die Formung des griechischen Menschen, 3 vols. (Berlin: De Gruyter, 
1934-1947); Hindy Najman, “Text and Figure in Ancient Jewish Paideia, in Authoritative 
Scriptures in Ancient Judaism, ed. Mladen Popović, JSJSup 141 (Leiden: Brill, 2010), 253-65. 

23 Previous classifications of the interests of ancient Homer scholarship can be found with 
Karl Lehrs, De Aristarchi studiis Homericis, 3d ed. (Leipzig: Hirzelium, 1882); Adolph 
Roemer, Die Homerexegese Aristarchs in ihrer Grundzügen, ed. Emil Belzner, SGKA 13 
(Paderborn: Ferdinand Schöningh, 1924); Marina del Fabbro, “Il commentario nella tra- 
dizione papiracea,’ SP 18 (1979): 69-132 (106—22); Schironi, “Greek Commentaries,” 412-29. 
Cf. also René Niinlist, The Ancient Critic at Work: Terms and Concepts of Literary Criticism 
in Greek Scholia (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2009), 16. 

24 Cf. Del Fabbro, “Il commentario, 109-11; Schironi, “Greek Commentaries,” 416-18, 420-23. 
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Zyvog enalılvnoavros Zo xai Tod "Af: adereitau ötı on? love 
övona tod deod, KM’ yw uevoeBAopeooc tiv idéav eis dtv8por [x lot [à ]p obxade 
Kata Thy &podov onpetw Emipavel Tov Axta Zdpouueu: o08£ Ixrdnavöpog 
EANYE TO Öv uévoc GAA’ ETL UGAAoV xwero Ilndeiwvi. TIpóc tadta A&yet XéAeuxoc 
Eu TÔ y’ Kata tev "Aptorapyov ampelwv ott dvdpdotw WUOLWMEVOL Sums XATA 
t[d] o[t]wrmpevov did cf]; SeEtwoew[s] tyvy tod Deal elvaı napéyov[ tT] out [£] mel 
TAS cipýxacr do lo yap vot var Gedy Emitappddw [ein]ev xod [0] ro Atog de 
KATH Tò c [to |nwuevov EeeUMOyoav. Ev [8]à TH el [T]v Aropdwrınav ó autos 
[&]derei cov tots Eins B ws nepıooo[ü]s. Odx evo dé 008" Ev TH Koytuch. 


“With Zeus approving, I and Pallas Athena” (Il. 21.290). It is athetised, be- 
cause he has not spoken the name of the god, but "I" whilst disguised in 
the shape of a human being. For nor did he encourage Achilles with an 
evident sign when he left: “But Scamander did not stay his might, but 
was even more angry with the Peleid” (Il. 21.305-306). With regard to 
these things, Seleucus says, in the third book of Against the Aristarchaean 
Signs, that they nevertheless implicitly provide hints that they are gods— 
even as they are disguised as humans—by greeting him; for how would 
they have said: “For, indeed, we are such helpers for you from the gods” 
(IL. 21.289)? And they were sent by Zeus implicitly. However, in the fifth 
book of the Editions, the same (Seleucus) athetises (the verse), togeth- 
er with the following two, as redundant. They are also absent from the 
Cretan edition. 
P.Oxy 2.221v 15:6-27 


In the eyes of this commentator, Il. 21.290 does not fit its co-text, as Poseidon's 


use of the personal pronoun “I” presumes that Achilles had already recognised 


him as a god despite his human disguise.?$ Yet the text nowhere gives any 


sign of Poseidon's and Pallas Athena's true identity; even their promise that 


Scamander will soon come to rest (Il. 21.292) is not fulfilled.2” Thus our com- 


mentator holds with Aristarchus that Il. 21.290 is spurious.?8 Seleucus, how- 


25 


26 


27 
28 


In the manuscript oüx is preceded by övopa. Hartmut Erbse, Scholia graeca in Homeri 
Iliadem (scholia vetera), 7 vols. (Berlin: De Gruyter, 1969-1988), 5307; Schironi, "Greek 
Commentaries," 422 consider this a scribal error. 

Nicholas Richardson, Books 21-24, vol. 6 of The Iliad: A Commentary, ed. Geoffrey S. Kirk 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1993), 76-77; Nünlist, The Ancient Critic at Work, 
169, 277. Cf. Schol. A Il. 21.290. 

As is clear from Il. 21.305-306, quoted by the commentator. 

Il. 21.290—292 are also taken as spurious by George M. Bolling, The External Evidence for 
Interpolation in Homer (Oxford: Clarendon, 1925), 189-90. Contrast MJ. Apthorp, The 
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ever, argues in his Against the Aristarchaean Signs that the gods do signal their 
identity, albeit subtly (xat& tò sinnwuevov).2? This occurs when Poseidon greets 
Achilles with the words: “For, indeed, we are such helpers for you from the 
gods" (Il. 21.289).3° Hence, for Seleucus, Poseidon's use of “I” sits well with the 
co-text of Il. 21.290. This is not the end of the problem, though, as Seleucus 
turns out not to be consistent: elsewhere he athetises Il. 21.290-292 because he 
considers them redundant (mepicodc)?! and because they are absent from the 
Cretan edition. Following Aristarchus and Seleucus's Editions, the commenta- 
tor in P-Oxy. 2.221v concludes that Il. 21.290 is not a part of Homer's ipsissima 
verba, but a later addition to the Iliad that Homer had written. 


1.1.2 Linguistics?? 

The Homeric epics (particularly the Iliad), notwithstanding their idiosyncratic 
language, were the prime basis of language education in Greek antiquity and 
the Hellenistic period.?? It comes as no surprise, therefore, that they were fre- 
quently subjected to linguistic interpretation. Modern scholars disagree about 


Manuscript Evidence for Interpolation in Homer, BKA 71 (Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1980), 
77-78. Richardson, Books 21-24, 76-77 seems to agree with Bolling. 

29 Kara td ctwmwpevov is a technical term in the scholia, where it indicates gaps in the nar- 
rative that the reader is supposed to fill in. See Nünlist, The Ancient Critic at Work, 157-73. 
Seleucus uses it in this sense when he states that Zeus’s sending of Poseidon and Pallas 
Athene occurs xatà tò siwnrwuevov: nowhere is it said that Zeus sends these gods, but the 
reader is supposed to supply this information herself. See also Schol. T Il. 21.290. 

Nünlist, The Ancient Critic at Work, 169—70 points out that Seleucus's first use of xatd 
To oiwnwpevov does not tie in with its technical meaning. In this case, it is not Homer, 
but Poseidon who holds back information (namely, who he really is) and it is not the 
reader, but Achilles who has to supply information by paying due attention to Poseidon's 
greeting. 

30 Seleucus probably understood the genitive 0£àv as “from among the gods" rather than just 
"from the gods." After all, the latter thing could also be said of human helpers. Cf. Schironi's 
translation “for among the gods we two are such helpers" (“Greek Commentaries," 421). 
The understanding of the genitive as "from the gods" may inspire Aristarchus's decision 
to athetise these lines pace Seleucus. 

31 On the term mepicad¢ see Schenkeveld, "Aristarchus and OMHPOX ®IAOTEXNOR) 
170-75; Dietrich Lührs, Untersuchungen zu den Athetesen Aristarchs in der Ilias und zu 
ihren Behandlung im Corpus der exegetischen Scholten, BzAw 1 (Hildesheim: Olms, 1992), 
285-86. 

32 Cf. Del Fabbro, “Il commentario," 111215; Schironi, “Greek Commentaries,” 412-15. 

33 See Henri I. Marrou, A History of Education in Antiquity, trans. George Lamb (London: 
Sheed and Ward, 1956), 162-63; Morgan, Literate Education; eadem, “Education, Homer 
in,” HE 234-38; Cribiore, Gymnastics of the Mind, 194-97. 
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the nature of linguistic interpretations of the Homeric epics as well as the ex- 
tent to which the Alexandrian scholars adhered to a well-defined grammatical 
system.?^ From the (sometimes quite elaborate?*) grammatical explanations 
in the hypomnemata and other works of Alexandrian scholarship it is evident 
that the composers of these works engaged in some theoretical reflection on 
language.?9 At the same time, grammar appears to have been no goal in it- 
self for the Alexandrian scholars; it mainly served the elucidation of their base 
texts. Only in a later period would grammar become an object of study in its 
own right.?7 

An illustrative example of the kind of linguistic interpretations found in 
the hypomnemata is this interpretation of the unexpected term cvoqUAx in 
Il. 2.765: 


"Orpixas oleteas otapiAN éni vorov [itsas Ötpixas önörplıyas, oleteas 
looeteis, otapüAN ¿ni vATOV Eeloug [oütwg tous tolg vwrolıs worte TTAPLAY 
Aproododeı. UtaptaAy de écttv ó Anol&oinös StaBytys 8c Exleı En’ adtod 
ondprov xoi En’ dxpou tod amdprou noAbßıov éE[nptvjuévov @ petoodor] 
THY lodryra otaptAny dé wvóuacev Emel TO [LoAUBtov Eotı araplöı tow berg 
potov. 


Burkert, “The Making of Homer,’ 57 points to the oddity of choosing Homer as a 
schoolbook. Pontani, “Only God Knows the Correct Reading!" 44-55 offers a well-in- 
formed discussion and formulates some solutions. 

34 Fora survey of the debate see Lara Pagani, "Pioneers of Grammar: Hellenistic Scholarship 
and the Study of Language," in From Scholars to Scholia: Chapters in the History of Ancient 
Greek Scholarship, ed. Franco Montanari and eadem, TiC 9 (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2011), 
17-64. 

35 See, e.g., the morphological excursus in P.Oxy. 8.1087 1:22-2:28 (61) and cf. Schironi, “Greek 
Commentaries," 415. 

36 So also Wolfram Ax, “Aristarch und die ‘Grammatik’, Glotta 60 (1982): 96-109; idem, 
"Sprache als Gegenstand der alexandrinischen und pergamenischen Philologie, in 
Sprachtheorien der abendlandischen Antike, ed. Peter Schmitter, Gs 2 (Tübingen: Narr, 
1991), 275-301; Stephanos Matthaios, Untersuchungen zur Grammatik Aristarchs: Texte 
und Interpretation zur Wortartenlehre, Hypomnemata 126 (Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1999); idem, "Textinterpretation und grammatische Argumentation im Kreis 
der alexandrinischen Philologen: Konsequenzen fur die eureipia-texvy-Diskussion,” in 
Ancient Grammar and Its Posterior Tradition, ed. Nikolai Kazansky et al., os 36 (Leuven: 
Peeters, 2011), 11-41. 

37  SeeMatthaios, "Textinterpretation und grammatische Argumentation"; Pagani, "Pioneers 
of Grammar”; Pontani, “Only God Knows the Correct Reading!" 44-55. 
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“Of the same hair, of the same age, [equal] in height by the otagúàn” 
(IL. 2.765). [“Of the same hair”: “with the same sort] of hair”; “of the same 


age”: 
bac]ks as being equalled with a otragúàn.” A “stagúàn,” then, is a [stone- 


mu 


of similar age”; “equal in height by the otapvAy”: [^with such equal 


mason's rule, which hajs a rope around it and on the top of the rope a 

lead weight [hung upon (it), with which one measures] equality. It is 

called a exor, because the [lead weight resembles edi]ble raisins. 
P.Oxy. 8.1086 1:20-25°8 


The commentator attempts to capture the meaning of otapvAy by explain- 
ing it in light of a partially similar word: either otagiç3? or dotagic.4° Both 
nouns mean “raisin.”* This meaning of the word is then taken as a reference 
to the form of the ctagbAy of which the Iliadic line speaks: the tool known as 
“atapvay” is called that “because the lead weight resembles edible raisins.” 


11.3 Literary Criticism?? 

Literary criticism is ubiquitous in the hypomnemata. As the commentators in 
these ancient commentaries considered Homer to be a conscious author and 
writer, they concentrated on outlining principles of his literary style. The best 
available study on the topic is René Nünlist's book on literary criticism in the 
scholia, which includes information from the hypomnemata. It suffices here to 
mention just two noteworthy cases. First, when Seleucus argues, in his exposi- 
tion of Il. 21.290, that Poseidon and Pallas Athena were sent by Zeus "implicitly" 
(xatà To orwnrwpevov), he comments on how Homer has constructed the Iliad.* 
In Seleucus's view, Homer consciously left out information, which the readers 
of the Iliad must supply themselves. Second, the commentator in P.Oxy. 8.1086 
111-19 argues that “reverse order” is a characteristic features of Homer's style 
and backs up his argument with a reference to Od. 11.170-203.** 


38 I thank John Lundon for discussing this passage with me. 

39 So Arthur S. Hunt, POxy 8:83; John Lundon, Un commentario aristarcheo al secondo libro 
dell'lliade: POxy vn 1086 (Proecdosis) (Florence: s.n., 2002), 82. The reading ultimately 
goes back to Wilamowitz. 

40 So Erbse, Scholia, 1166. 

41 LSJ sub dotagic. Xxoqíc can also refer to stavesacre, but this meaning does not fit this 
context. 

42 Cf. Del Fabbro, “Il commentario, 106-9; Nicholas J. Richardson, “Literary Criticism in the 
Exegetical Scholia to the Iliad: A Sketch," cQ 30 (1980): 265-87; Nünlist, The Ancient Critic 
at Work; Schironi, “Greek Commentaries,” 423-25. 

43 . POxy2.221v 15:6-27. See pp. 203-5. 

44 See pp. 218-20. 
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1.1.4 Mythology and Geography*° 

The mythological and geographical worlds of the Homeric epics often confused 
their later readers. This gave rise to the Mythographus Homericus, a commen- 
tary on the Homeric epics devoted entirely to mythology.^9 The hypomnemata 
also engage with the mythographical peculiarities of the Iliad. Many mytho- 
graphical interpretations point out differences between Homer's universe and 
that of the neoteroi or more recent poems. This distinction, as we have seen in 
chapter 6, is typical for Aristarchus. It underlies this interpretation of Il. 2.783: 


Eiv Aptpotc, Bt pact Tupo£oc £gpevot edvac: "Apta tig Tleëtol cl eotiv, wp’ 
oic Soxet 6 Tupas elvari xo" “Opnpov: Ol gévrot ye vewtepot brò Thv Altıyv 
TO Ev Lixedia öpoç qaciv aùtòv civar, àv ITiv8apoc: xetvo èv Altva Seopdc 
bmeppioros dupixertat. 


“In the Arima, where they say that the abodes of Typhoeus are” (Il. 2.783). 
The Arima are in Pisidia, under which Typhoeus seems to be according 
to Homer. However, the more recent poets say that he is under the Etna, 
the mountain on Sicily, among whom Pindar: “he encircles the Etna, as a 
huge bond" (Frag. 92). 

P.Oxy. 8.1086 2:8-11 (48-51) 


This passage refers to the story of Typhoeus, a monster that Zeus had killed and 
buried.^? Both the dwelling place and the burial place of Typhoeus were de- 
bated in antiquity. Our commentator understands Homer to locate the burial 


45 Cf. Del Fabbro, “Il commentario," 115-19; Schironi, “Greek Commentaries,” 418-20. 

46 | OntheMythographus Homericus see Franco Montanari, "The Mythographus Homericus,’ 
in Greek Literary Theory after Aristotle: A Collection of Papers in honour of D.M. Schenkeveld, 
ed. J.G.J. Abbenes, Simon R. Slings, and Ineke Sluiter (Amsterdam: vu University Press, 
1995), 135-72; Monique van Rossum-Steenbeek, Greek Readers' Digests? Studies on a 
Selection of Subliterary Papyri, MnS 175 (Leiden: Brill, 1998), 85-118. 

47 Various traditions, differing from one another, e.g., with regard to Typhoeus's genealogy 
or the question whether he defeated Zeus before he was defeated by him, are attested in 
the literature. For overviews see Walter Burkert, Griechische Religion der archaischen und 
klassischen Epoche, 2d ed., RM 15 (Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 2011), 201 (n. 21); Martin L. West, 
"Typhoeus (Tuqocüc),' HE 907-8. Schol. b Il. 2.783 contains an interesting mythological 
account on Typhoeus and his defeat by Zeus. This account harmonises two designations 
of Typhoeus's burial place (note that this is exactly what P.Oxy. 1086 does not do!) by stat- 
ing that the Arimon in Cilicia was renamed "Etna" after Zeus defeated Typhoeus there. 
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place of Typhoeus in the Arima.*? This mythographical comment is preceded 
by a geographical one: according to the exegete, the Arima are in Pisidia,*9 not, 
as other traditions have it, in Cilicia,5° Lydia?! or Syria.°? According to our ex- 
egete, then, Homer held that Typhoeus was buried in the Arima in Pisidia. The 
neoteroi disagree, as Pindar’s remark that “[Typhoeus] encircles the Etna, as a 
huge bond" indicates. In Aristarchaean vein, the commentator points out the 
contrast between Homer's world and that of the neoteroi, but he does not take 
sides. The point here is not that Homer is right and the neoteroi are wrong; the 
point is that Homer is truly sui generis.9? 


1.5 The Teachings of the Poet°* 

A final expression of the perspective of the commentators in the hypomne- 
mata is their attention to the teachings of the poet. The scholia contain many 
instances where Homer is considered to give advice on a particular aspect of 
human life or behaviour. One clear case in the hypomnemata is this interpreta- 
tion of Il. 2.767 as a piece of military advice by the poet: 


"Auen On[Astoc poBov "Apnos pop |eovauc: [9fjXoc 8& toti Mapa]xar@yv TO Ev 
trapataéer immous Ondelag Eyer ol yap poe[vec xpeueritouct xal v | rüpovrot, 55 
at de Asiar obdev Tobtwy molodaw. "Ett dé [xoi ol dipoevec ev TO] quyetv 
Xonotmevovow, dev xal emi x&v tod Alvela pnalv: [Tpwioı inno Emiotau]evor 


X 


TreStoto xpainvà LAA’ Evda xai Evo Boxéuev NOE peßeodaı. 


48 ` Aswillbediscussed on pp. 234-35, this understanding of Il. 2.783 implies a figurative read- 
ing of eu as "grave" rather than “dwelling place.” 

49 ` Thisview appears to be unique to our commentator. Cf. Hunt, P Oxy. 8:95; Geoffrey S. Kirk, 
Books 1-4, vol. 1 of The Iliad: A Commentary, ed. idem (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press, 1985), 243-44. 

50 Schol. b Il. 2.783, where Cilicia is the birthplace of Typhoeus, as it is in Hesiod, Theog. 
820-68; Schol. D Il. 2.783; Strabo, Geogr. 13.4.6 (quoting both Il. 2.783 and Pindar). 

51 Schol. D IL. 2.783; Strabo, Geogr. 12.819; cf. Strabo, Geogr. 13.4.11. 

52 Strabo, Geogr. 13.4.6; 16.2.7; 16.4.27. 

53 On this passage see further John Lundon, "POxy 1086 e Aristarco,” in Atti del XXII con- 
gresso internazionale di papirologia: Firenze, 23-29 agosto 1998, ed. Isabella Andorlini et al. 
(Florence: Istituto papirologico G. Vitelli, 2001), 827-39 (835-36); idem, Un commentario 
aristarcheo, 117; Schironi, “Greek Commentaries,” 418. 

54 Cf. Schironi, “Greek Commentaries,” 426. 

55 The manuscript reads ]tovpiCovtat; Lundon, Un commentario aristarcheo, 82 (following 
Erbse) suggests to take these letters as n]rüpovraı. The reference to whinnying may be 
gauged from Schol. b Il. 2.767. 
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"Both of them fe[male, car]rying [Ares’s fear" (Il. 2.767). Clearly, he 
is sum]moning to put female horses in the frontline. After all, ma[le 
(horses) whinny and are s]cared, but female ones do not do any of 
these things. Nevertheless, [male (horses), too,] are useful [in] flight, 
whence he also says regarding Aeneas's (horses): [^Trojan horses, skill] 
ed very quickly, hither and thither over the field, to pursue or to flee" 
(Jl. 5.222-223 = Il. 8306107). 
P.Oxy 8.1086 1:27-28, 31-35 


A more elaborate discussion of this passage is reserved for $ 2 below. For now it 
suffices to note that the contents of this line are not only attributed to Homer, 
but taken as a piece of advice valid for subsequent generations. 


1.2 Implicit and Explicit Assumptions 

The conception of Homer as the author of the Iliad and the Odyssey often plays 
an implicit role in the hypomnemata. One example, in which a stylistic feature 
of the epics is attributed to their author, suffices to illustrate the point: 


[E]§ [&]xpnc xóAtoc Ad xeipas dvacy[ctv: ëm ]pnuevos eEevyvoxws && äxpns 
T[6Atoc: abv]derov dÉ dxpomdrews Ev’ Od[vooeia avv]detwg eipnnevov, dv not’ 
&c àxpóno[Aw 86Xov Hyaye] S]t]os 'Odvoceüc.56 


"To stret[ch] out the hands to Zeus [fr]om the [cit]adel" (Il. 6.257). 
[After divid]ing it in two, he put forth dE &png zéie: the com]posite 
(is) ¿č dxponóAsoc. In the Od[yssey,] it is said [with the com]posite: 
“Which g[od]ly Odysseus [led] to the cita[del (£c dxpónoAw) as a trick" 
(Od. 8.494).] 

P.Cairo 60566 a ii10—14 


This interpretation mentions that Homer uses ZE &xpnç nóAtoc in Il. 6.257 rather 
than the composite 2& àporóAsoc. The commentator points to Od. 8.494, where 
the composite does occur. As both expressions occur in similar contexts, they 
must be considered synonymous.?’ The conclusion drawn from this compari- 
son is that Homer aims at variation in how he expresses himself: sometimes 
he uses a composite, sometimes he does not. Implied in this interpretation is 


56  P.Cairo 60566 is quoted according to William G. Waddell, "Three Homeric Papyri from 
Oxyrhynchus,” in Mélanges Maspero: 11: Orient grec, romain et byzantin (Cairo: Institut 
francais d'archéologie orientale, 1934-1937), 145-54 (148-51). 

57 Cf. Schol. A Il. 6.257; Schol. D Il. 6.257. 
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the image of Homer as an individual, creative author, who makes conscious 
linguistic and stylistic choices. 

In addition to these implicit assumptions the hypomnemata may explicitly 
reflect the perspective of their producers. This reference to Homer as an eye- 
witness to the city of Troy can serve as an example: 


"Fon de tig nponapoıde TtóAtoc aimela epp: Toto ó mou] [tr); ap’ Eavtod 
Agvet, Eu] dé tovtov Eavtov® adtont[y |v evdeluvuat[v.] KoAwvy Zoe [n]&[v] 
afvdornpa YA] 


“Now there is a steep mound in front of the city" (Il. 2.811). This the po[et 
says by himself,] and [from] this he show[s] himself an eye-witn[e]ss. A 
“mound” is [aln[y] p[ile of earth. ] 

P.Oxy. 8.1086 3:18-20 (98-100) 


This interpretation of Il. 2.81 was probably inspired by the present tense Zort 
and the descriptive tone of the line.5? In his interpretation, the commentator 
assumes that Homer is an eyewitness of the mound he describes.9? This does 
not mean that Homer is contemporaneous with the Trojan war! but it does 
assume that, in this line, Homer writes not from what he has heard, but from 
what he has seen.9? 


1.3 Technical Terminology 
The hypomnemata use grammatical, literary critical, text-critical, and other 
kinds of technical terminology.6? These terms reflect the interests and 


58 The manuscript reads only tov. 

59 Lundon, Un commentario aristarcheo, 134; Nünlist, The Ancient Critic at Work, 191. 

60 This assumption seems not to have been very wide-spread; see Nünlist, The Ancient Critic 
at Work, 191 (n. 20). Cf. Kathleen McNamee, "Aristarchus and ‘Everyman's’ Homer,’ GRBS 
22 (1981): 247-55 (249-50). 

61 This would create grave problems, as it contradicts the general idea that Homer postdates 
the events he describes; see Nünlist, The Ancient Critic at Work, 191; Josephus, C.Ap. 12; also 
the classical sources collected by Barclay, Against Apion, 16 (n. 53). 

62 Lundon, Un commentario aristarcheo, 134-35 points out that the comment can also 
be read as a literary critical remark indicating that Homer speaks as if he were an eye- 
witness. With Nünlist, The Ancient Critic at Work, 191, who points to the absence of a word 
such as oc, I am hesitant to embrace Lundon's suggestion. 

63 Foran accessible discussion of technical terminology and a glossary see Eleanor Dickey, 
Ancient Greek Scholarship: A Guide to Finding, Reading, and Understanding Scholia, 
Commentaries, Lexica and Grammatical Treatises, from Their Beginnings to the Byzantine 
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perspective of the hypomnema commentators. Consider, for instance, this in- 
terpretation of Il. 2.784: 


Uc dpa t&v und occi péya orevayilero yata: wg doa cé obtu Tobrwv. 
Méya dur tod neydAwg. UtevaytZeto &vti tod Eortevev, TH zoue Our) tod 
evepyytixod. 'O dé Aóyoc or Coren Und Tots rtocciy HEYAAWG ëotevev Y] Yi. 


“So, then, the earth groaned greatly under their feet" (Il. 2.784). "So, then”: 
“Thus.” “Great” instead of "greatly" “Groaned” instead of “moaned,” in the 
passive instead of the active. So the meaning is: "Thus the earth moaned 
greatly under their feet.’ 

P.Oxy. 1086 2:1-14 (51-54) 


As the commentator translates unusual phrases in the lemma into more com- 
mon ones, he acknowledges the idiosyncratic nature of Homer's language. He 
mostly does this tacitly. Yet when he comes across otevay{Zeto, he comments 
explicitly that Homer employs a passive rather than an active verb. The terms 
“passive” (naðytıxóç) and "active" (Evepymrixös) are technical terms in the study 
of grammar and their use in this commentary echoes the special interest of 
this commentator in the grammatical features of his base text and the gram- 
matical preferences of its author.9^ 

Technical terms may also be drawn from the realm of literary criticism. We 
have already encountered the use of xat& tò clwnwpevov (“implicitly”) in P.Oxy. 
2.221V 15:6-27. Consider also this passage: 


A[u]penévovto: nepi abtov éytvo[v]vo evepyotvtes. Hponvanepwvnxe dé tò 
TOITH NMEpa Eoönevov, öte EuEMev EmimAciv’ Y, TOTE Exetto Ev tats pore at 
EYXEADES dën adtod doo Evövovonn. 


"Th[e]y d[e]alt with him" (Il. 21.203). "With him they we[r]e busy.’ He has 
anticipated what would take place on the third day, when he would float, 
or whilst he was lying on the sand, the eels were already pressing in to 
devour hum. 

P.Oxy. 2.221v 1018—23 


Period, APACRS (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2007), 123-29, 219-65. A concise, but 
still useful list of "frasi stereotipe" and "termini tecnici" is Del Fabbro, “Il commentario," 
97-100. 

64 Onnaßntixös and évepyytixdc as technical terms see LSJ sub naðnytıxóç and sub evepyntixdc; 
Dickey, Ancient Greek Scholarship, 236, 250. 

65 Translation from Bernard P. Grenfell and Arthur S. Hunt, P Oxy. 2:80. 
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The verb npoavaywvew is a technical literary critical term in the scholia. It 
refers to prolepsis or anticipation, usually of events related more elaborately 
later in the narrative, but also of events not narrated elsewhere in the Homeric 
epics.66 The latter is the case here: the eating of Asteropaeus by eels and fishes 
does not occur anywhere else in the Iliad, but Homer is assumed to foretell it 
here. This term, like the grammatical terms in the passage quoted above, reveal 
the interests of the hypomnema commentators in the literary and narrative 
structure of the Iliad. 


14 Paraphrase 

The structural aspects of paraphrase have been dealt with in chapter 6. For the 
purpose of this chapter it is important to realise that paraphrase is not a neutral 
strategy. It may allow commentators to align their interests with those of their 
base text, but it also puts them in the position to impose their own perspec- 
tive, or to have the base text tell what the commentator wants it to tell. One 
example of this procedure is the paraphrastic interpretation of Il. 4.306—307 in 
P.Ryl. 1.24, which resolves the ambiguity of these lines by narrowing down their 
meaning and preferring one possible reading to the other. 

Il. 4.306—307 are part of a speech by Nestor. In this speech Nestor exhorts 
his charioteers to proceed to battle as a unity and never to distort the ranks 
(IL. 4.303-309). No one, Nestor says, must either fight or withdraw by himself. 
He continues: 


"Oc dé x’ avp dré An òyéwv Erep’ Beta" tentar 
Eyyeı pe dont, ¿nel } OAL péptepov otto. 


Now, should any man from his own carriage approach another chariot, let 
(him) stretch out (to him) with a spear, since so would it be much better. 
Il. 4.306—307 


The commentator in P.Ryl. 124 paraphrases these lines as follows: 


Tà Eavroö [crore ] ëeua ca 9 inmov [BAndevr]os Y) X ov rıvös [coy] |uatos 
yevouévou [ip Erepwv émi]Bfjvou PidCy[tar mataElatw oe adtov [£yxe 
ed ]reA&c yàp xpiver [tò v&8v&v]ot tov votobcov [xai uh Cv albtov evyxéov[va 
nv räfn ]67 


66 On the term and its use see George E. Duckworth, “IIPOANA®QNHEIEZ in the Scholia to 
Homer)’ AJP 52 (1931): 320-38; Nünlist, The Ancient Critic at Work, 34-45. 
67  P.Ryl.1.24 is quoted according to Arthur S. Hunt, P.Ryl. 1:44. Cf. Erbse, Scholia, 1:440-41. 
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If he [leave] his own chariot, whether on account of a horse [being 
stric]ken or the occurrence of some other [disa]ster, and for[ce] his way 
[on to another, let someone smi]te him [with a spear;] for Nestor judges it 
[a thing of sm]all account that such a man [should peri]sh [and not live] 
when disturb[ing the ranks. ]®° 

P.Ryl. 1.24 1:7-16 


The expression £yyet öpe&dtodw in Il. 4.306-307 can be understood in two ways. 
First, Il. 4.306-307 can offer an alternative to the lone fighting and fleeing 
which Nestor condemns in Il. 4.303-305. Rather than to breach the ranks to 
fight or to withdraw, Nestor urges his fighters to use their spears whenever they 
come close enough to reach an enemy chariot. In this way they may be able to 
kill the enemy without disturbing the ranks.9? Alternatively, Il. 4.306-307 can 
be understood as foretelling the fate of anyone who disturbs the ranks: when 
a charioteer sets out to attack an enemy chariot and by so doing distorts the 
ranks, he is to be killed by a spear.”° The latter reading is preferred by our com- 
mentator, who takes the driver of the enemy chariot as the subject of öps&dodw 
and the charioteer disturbing the ranks as its object. Thus, by paraphrasing the 
lemma our exegete also expresses his preference for only one possible inter- 
pretation of it.?! 


2 Normativity 


The central image of Homer as a teacher implies that his words are normative 
for later generations. An illustrative example of the working of normativity re- 
sources is the interpretation of &upw OnAelac in Il. 2.767. I quote it again for the 
sake of my analysis: 


"Anpw On[Astoc poBov "Apos pop|eovauc: [8fjXoc Se toti opo |xo v tò Ev 
trapataéer tous nAciaç Zeen: ol yap äpoelves ypepetičovo xoi m]tüpovean, 
at de Dison oddev Tobrwv motodaw. "En dé [xal ol dipoevec ev TH] quyetv 


68 Trans. Hunt, P.Ryl. 1:44. 

69 Cf. Schol. D Il. 4.307. 

70 Cf. Schol. A Il. 4.307. 

71 This interpretation may not even be the most co-textually appropriate one, as Il. 4.308— 
309 are more naturally preceded by a description of battle technique than by a punish- 
ment of those ignoring Nestor's instructions. See Kirk, Books 1-4, 362. 
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Xonotmevovow, dev xai ent x&v tod Alvela pnalv' [Tpwioı inno Eriotau]evor 


nedloro xpainvà LAA’ Evda xai Evo Boxéuev NOE peßeodaı. 


“Both of them fe[ male, car]rying [Ares's fear” (Il. 2.767). Clearly, he is sum] 
moning to put female horses in the frontline. After all, ma[le (horses) 
whinny and are s]cared, but female ones do not do any of these things. 
Nevertheless, [male (horses), too,] are useful [in] flight, whence he also 
says regarding Aeneas's (horses): [Trojan horses, skill]ed very quickly, 
hither and thither over the field, to pursue or to flee" (Il. 5.222-223 = 
Il. 8106-107). 
P.Oxy 8.1086 1:27-28, 31-35 


As he says that Homer "summons" (napaxaA@v?2) his readers to use mares in 
battle, the commentator portrays the poet as a teacher of military tactics. He 
also mentions Homer's reasons for giving this advice: “male (horses) whinny 
and are scared, but female (ones) do not do any of these things.” Incidentally, 
it is rather improbable that the hypomnemata were written for an audience in 
need of military advice. Thus, we may wonder if Homer's advice was ever put 
into practice. But such concerns are of little importance for the commentator. 
Keen as he is to recover Homer's teachings from the Iliad, he assigns a didactic 
intent to Il. 2.767, all the while neglecting the practical consequences of this 
reading of the line. 

In spite of Homer's advice to use mares in battle, our commentator does not 
deny all usefulness to male horses.” They might not be any good for battle, 
but they can prove their use in flight. The commentator even finds a basis in 
Homer for his view. In Il. 5.222-223 (= Il. 8.106-107), the poet speaks of Aeneas's 
horses as "Trojan horses, skilled very quickly to pursue or to flee hither and 
thither over the field.” This passage in Il. 5 suggests that the attention that the 
commentator pays to male horses in his interpretation of Il. 2.767 is a response 
to an inconsistency he had perceived in his base text: if Homer summons his 
readers to use female horses in battle in Il. 2, how can he speak positively about 
Aeneas's male horses in Il. 5? Our commentator offers a solution that is both 
simple and ingenious: the passages describe different situations. The female 


horses described in Il. 2 were used in battle, Aeneas's male horses are used in 
flight. 


72 Ifthe reconstruction is correct. 
73 In that regard the interpretation in P.Oxy. 8.1086 differs from Schol b. Il. 2.767. 
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This solution may depend on the place of Il. 2.767 and Il. 5.222-223 within 
the Iliad as a whole.7* Il. 2.767 stems from the Catalogue of Ships, which de- 
scribes the muster of troops and their preparation for battle. If the Catalogue 
refers to horses, therefore, these horses can quite naturally be taken as being 
meant to be used in war.” By contrast, in Il. 5:222-223, Aeneas and Pandarus 
prepare themselves to fight Diomedes. Aeneas points to his horses, which, he 
says, are not just to carry them to Diomedes, but also safely back to the city if 
needs be.79 Hence, the position of I. 2 and Il. 5 in the Iliad may have strength- 
ened our commentator's view that Homer orders female horses to be used in 
battle, but male ones in flight. 


3 Analogy 


Analogical reasoning serves various purposes in the hypomnemata. It often 
allows the commentator to recognise patterns in Homer's work. P.Oxy. 8.1087 
1:22-2:28 (61), for instance, explains the noun uaprtupog (Il. 7.76) as a derivative 
from the genitive of u&pruc by giving similar derivatives from other nouns.” 
Analogical reasoning also underlies the famous adage “Opypov dE ‘Opnpov 
cagyvidew (“to explain Homer from Homer").7? Even if the exact formulation 
of this exegetical principle does not originate with the Alexandrian scholars, 
the principle itself does characterise their approach towards the Homeric 
epics."? This holds true especially for Aristarchus, who had a particular interest 
in Homer' style and his construction of the Iliad. 


74 Itis unclear whether the commentator quotes from Il. 5 or Il. 8. Yet, if we assume that the 
place of the quotation in the whole of the Iliad has a bearing on the way the commentator 
understood it, Il. 5 is the better candidate. 

75 The expression "carrying Ares's fear" may also suggest as much, although perhaps not for 
our commentator. On his explanation of this expression see pp. 233-34. 

76 1l 5.224-225. 

77 On analogical reasoning in the field of grammar see Ineke Sluiter, “A Champion of 
Analogy: Herodian's On Lexical Singularity/ in Ancient Scholarship and Grammar: 
Archetypes, Concepts and Contexts, ed. Stephanos Matthaios, Franco Montanari, and 
Antonios Rengakos, TiCSup 8 (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2011), 291-310. 

78 See Christoph Schäublin, “Homerum ex Homero,” MH 34 (1977): 221-27. 

79 The expression is first attested in this form by Porphyry; see Pfeiffer, History of Classical 
Scholarship, 226. Nigel G. Wilson, "An Aristarchean Maxim,’ CR 21 (1971): 172; idem, 
"Scholiasts and Commentators,” GRBS 47 (2007): 39-70 (62-63) points to an anecdote in 
Aelian and argues on the basis of this anecdote that the expression was formulated before 


Porphyry. 
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I will illustrate the use of analogy in the hypomnemata by giving two 
examples where analogy serves to recognise principles to which Homer 
adhered when he wrote his epics. The first example concerns the interpreta- 
tion of Il. 21.155-156. These lines appear in the context of the battle between 
Achilles and Asteropaeus. Il. 21.155 introduces Asteropaeus as the leader of 
the Paeonians.®° Surprisingly, however, Asteropaeus does not feature in the 
Catalogue of Ships (Il. 2), which surveys the contingents of both sides in the 
Trojan war and their leaders and was often read as an introduction to the pro- 
tagonists in the rest of the Mod Si To complicate matters further, the Catalogue 
does refer to another leader of the Paeonians: Pyraechmes.8? Our commenta- 
tor offers two solutions for this alleged inconsistency between Il. 2 and Il. 21: 


"Hë de pot vin yous &v8e[xtty Ot’ &g "Duo ]v £0]Aov8or Ev tH xat Eo [purior 
xoi] ev «tet dros xai ev Ata[xd]ouw Ag[yetat Aloteponatos obcoc: eo [và]p 
Hopeilxuns] &[y]e Hotovas dnpxoAovó£ov [c] Imde[yövols 0' vid repibé&i[oc] 
Actepon|alios [... y]ap abrös and tod Aax[óop]ov |... ei] un mapadexorto 
dé ctc TOV Ev Ata[xdcu]w nepi adtod orix[ov] ovdev xwAder [Eva xà ]v ert 
gépoug Nyepövwv aùt[òv] dv[ta un] wvondodan xabdmep Ltixiov Uye[Siov 
Po |tvixa IHévpoxAov AvtiAoyov Tfeöxp]ov' 8c xal un’ adtod tod Ayaneuvovols 
T]poonyopevtat xoà xali] "Iotpos qct]: Te0xps qu) xeqoAy, Teàapwvie. 


"This, now, is the ele[venth] night for me [since] I came [to Tro]y" 
(Il. 21355156). In the (edition) according to E[uripides and] in some oth- 
ers, [A]steropaeus is also me[ntioned] in the Catal[ogu]e of Ships as fol- 
lows: "Pyrae[chmes,] ho[wev]er, led the Paeonians with crooked-bows, 
and Asterop[ae]us, the ambidextr[ous] son of Pelegon" (Il. 2.848-848a). 
For he [...] from the Catalo[gue of] Ships. |... If] someone should not ac- 
cept the lin[e] about him [i]n the Cata|logue of Ship]s, nothing prevents 


On the maxim as a characterisation of Alexandrian or Aristarchaean scholarship 
see the works cited in Pfeiffer, History of Classical Scholarship, 226 (n. 1); also Ineke 
Sluiter, "The Greek Tradition,' in Wout van Bekkum et al., The Emergence of Semantics 
in Four Linguistic Traditions: Hebrew, Sanskrit, Greek, Arabic, ASTHLS 82 (Amsterdam: 
John Benjamins, 1997), 147-224 (204-5); Wilson, “Scholiasts and Commentators,” 62-63; 
Eleanor Dickey, "Scholarship, Ancient,’ in HE 764-68; René Nünlist, "Literary Criticism, 
Hellenistic and Roman,” in HE 483-85; idem, “Topos didaskalikos and anaphora— Two 
Interrelated Principles in Aristarchus Commentaries,” in Homer and the Bible, 113—26 (115). 

8o  Ilaíovac &vdpac dywv Sodtyeyxeac. This part of Il. 21.155 is not quoted in P.Oxy. 2.221v. Cf. 
Il. 21.163, which speaks of “the hero Asteropaeus.” 

81  Nünlist, The Ancient Critic at Work, 53. 

82 Cf. Del Fabbro, “Il commentario," 116. 
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hilm] from be[ing] one ofthe subordinate leaders, even though heis [not] 

ment[i]oned— just like Stichi[u]s, Sche[dius the Ph]oenician, Patroclus, 

Antilochus, T[euce]r. The latter is even greeted by Agamemno[n] himself, 

as Istrus als[o] sa[ys:] "Teucer, beloved head, son of Telamon" (Il. 8.281). 
P.Oxy. 2.221v 6:16-30 


Only the second solution depends on analogical reasoning.8? According to 
the commentator, Asteropaeus may not have been the commander-in-chief 
of the Paeonians, but only a subordinate leader.®* His lesser status in com- 
parison with Pyraechmes explains his absence from the Catalogue of Ships. To 
support this explanation the commentator draws an analogy with other lead- 
ers mentioned in the Iliad without having been introduced in the Catalogue: 
Stichius, Schedius the Phoenician,85 Patroclus, Antilochus,$6 and Teucer. The 
quotation from Il. 8.281 serves to show that Teucer was indeed a leading fig- 
ure: Agamemnon himself addresses Teucer as “commander of the peoples" 
(xolpave Aadv; these words are not quoted in the commentary). The analogy 
with Asteropaeus is clear: just as Teucer can be called a "commander" and 
be absent from the Catalogue, so Asteropaeus can be referred to as a "leader" 
(Il. 21.155) and "hero" (Il. 21.163) without being mentioned in Il. 2. Apparently, 
the commentator suggests, Homer was prone not to include subordinate lead- 
ers in the Catalogue, but to refer to them freely in the remainder of the Iliad. 

The second example concerns Homer's use of the "principle of reverse 
order.” To describe this principle the commentator draws an analogy between 
Il. 2.763 and Od. 11.163-203: 


[>’Inror pév Vë" deem To ompeiov Grl mpdg To Sedtepov mpötepov 
anyvmnosv. Thv ò’ almoAoylav tod momtod Evreödev 6 Apliotapxos nenoiyraı 
rpög Tpakipavyv: exetvos [yàp Baupaleı tov 'O8vccoéa ext tH] napnyopias 
OMIANKOTA TH Ve xo[xà THY TeAcvTHY nepi TyAEUdyoU xoi] Imverönns 
Epwrijonu, emetdymep wo Zut pota [dxodoa Gre Tà ovpBavta Ev TH 
&]rovucía. "H 8&, pnoty, h Avtixrcia cuvetwraty Toten etc nepi aÙtà coca 
xara]yiverar dt’ Hv aitiav o'Aptotapyos exvis ölmep Set anopalveı Stt op Gc 
Aeylet g AvtixAeia. Lypetodtat de Str Ste mavtd¢ [ó mots obtws mpd¢ TO 
SevtEpov np]ötepov anavrd xatà iSiav cuvyPetav. 


83 On the other explanation see pp. 228-29. 

84 Grenfell and Hunt, P Oxy. 2:78; Nünlist, The Ancient Critic at Work, 53. 

85 There is a Schedius in the Catalogue (Il. 2.517), but this is a different one. 

86 On how Patroclus and Antilochus are introduced in the Iliad see Nünlist, The Ancient 
Critic at Work, 54-55. 
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[»"The very best horses" (Il. 2.763). The sign (is placed) bec]ause he took 
up the second (item) first. Aristarchus based his d[efence of the poet] 
against Praxiphanes [on this passage. For] the latter [is surprised that 
Odysseus] in his consolatory conversation with his mother asks only 
[at the end about Telemachus and] Penelope, because in his absence 
he [wants] above all [to know about their plight.] But Anticleia, says 
he, [being] very intelligent, [turns immediately to this very subject.] For 
that reason, Aristarchus, showing [what is necessary, makes it clear that] 
Anticleia [speaks in the right order.] It is marked with a sign, because 
throughout, [the poet] takes up [in this way the second (item)] first, ac- 
cording to a habit peculiar to him." 
P.Oxy. 8.1086 1:1-19 


The diple that precedes Il. 2.76388 indicates the potential discrepancy between 
Il. 2.761-762 and Il. 2.763. In Il. 2.761-762, Homer invokes the Muse to tell him 
who were the best of the Greek leaders and horses.89 Yet as he recounts what 
the Muse told him, Homer does not begin with the leaders, but with the hors- 
es. The commentator takes this as a case of "reverse order" This principle was 
recognised by at least some ancient scholars (particularly Aristarchus and his 
school) as a feature of Homer's style.99 

To substantiate his claim, the commentator refers to another case where 
the principle applies: Odysseus's conversation with his mother Anticleia in 
Od. 11170-203.?! Samuel Bassett outlines the use of reverse order in these lines: 


87 Translation from Nünlist, The Ancient Critic at Work, 328, 332, with slight alterations. 

88 The diple is reconstructed, but the reconstruction is almost certain in the light of the use 
of other diplai in this manuscript (1:27; 2:14 [54]; 3:17 [97], 36 [16]) and the reference to a 
oypetov in the interpretation. Cf. Lundon, Un commentario aristarcheo, 78. 

89 “You tell me, o Muse, who of those was far the best, of them and of the horses which fol- 
lowed with the sons of Atreus." 

90 The principle was first recognised in more modern times by Samuel E. Bassett, Y TEPON 
IIPOTEPON OMHPIKQOX (Cicero, Att. 1, 16, 1),” HSCP 31 (1920): 39-62. See more recently 
Richardson, “Literary Criticism," 281-82; Nünlist, The Ancient Critic at Work, 326—337; also 
René Nünlist and Irene J.F. de Jong, “Homerische Poetik in Stichwörtern (P) in Homers 
Ilias: Gesamtkommentar (Basler Kommentar/8K): Prolegomena, ed. Joachim Latacz, 3d ed. 
(Berlin: De Gruyter, 2009) 159-71 (167). 

91 On the structure of this passage cf. Irene LE de Jong, A Narratological Commentary on the 
Odyssey (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2001), 279-81. Cf. Nünlist, The Ancient 
Critic at Work, 332-33. 
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Odysseus asks the shade of his mother (1) of her own death, whether she 
died (2) of disease or (3) by the gentle darts of Artemis; (4) of Laertes; 
(5) of Telemachus; (6) whether another has taken possession of his es- 
tate and royal power; and (7) of Penelope. Anticleia replies in exactly the 
opposite order to the seven questions: "Penelope remains in thy halls (7) 
[évet 178, uévet, 181]; no one has taken thy kingship (6); Telemachus is 
master of thine estate (5); thy father dwells in the fields (4); and I died, 
not by the gentle darts of Artemis (3), nor of disease (2), but of grief for 
thee (1).”92 


According to our commentator, Aristarchus reads Od. 11.170-203 in a similar 
vein: “Aristarchus, showing what is necessary, makes it clear that Anticleia 
speaks in the right order.’ Thus, the commentator draws an analogy between 
Od. 11.170-203 and Il. 2.763 and points out that both passages exhibit Homer's 
preference for reversed order. 

This analogy between Od. 11.170-203 and Il. 2.763 serves as an argument 
against Praxiphanes’s reading of Od. 11.170-203. As the commentator formu- 
lates it, IL 2.763 may have supported Aristarchus in his quarrel with Praxiphanes 
over the correct reading of Od. 11.170—203.?? Praxiphanes had offered a psycho- 
logical interpretation of the word order in Od. 11.170-203, but Aristarchus holds 
that the word order in those lines is the result of a stylistic preference of the 
poet. Il. 2.763 is an analogous case and serves as an argument for Aristarchus's 
viewpoint. 


4 Structure 


This broad category encapsulates the manifold ways in which the hypomnema 
commentators engaged with the structure of their Iliadic base text. A central 


92 "YXTEPON IIPOTEPON OMHPIKOY,” 46 (his italics). 

93 Note, however, that “defence of the poet" (&noAoyiav tod momtod) is largely reconstruct- 
ed. Fritz Wehrli, Zur Geschichte der allegorischen Deutung Homers im Altertum (Leipzig: 
Noske, 1928) sees only a mild contrast between Aristarchus and Praxiphanes. In his treat- 
ment of Wehrli’s viewpoint, Nünlist, The Ancient Critic at Work, 333 (n. 26) points to the 
expression npéc IIpa&ıpdvnv as indicating a true argument between the two scholars. 

The construction &vreödey, if it is accepted, defines Il. 2.763 as the basis for the prin- 
ciple of reverse order, probably because the application of the principle in this line is less 
prone to different interpretations than that in Od. 11.170-203. Cf. John Lundon's transla- 
tion “su questa base" (CPF 1.1.3:643; idem, Un commentario aristarcheo, 79 has a different 
translation). 
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principle in these engagements is their conviction that the structure of the 
Iliad is a reflection of Homer's mind and his conscious composition of the epic. 


44 Contributions of the Co-text 

The hypomnema commentators exhibit a general preference to uphold— 
rather than to neutralise or redefine—the co-text of lemmata in the base text. 
This predilection for co-textual interpretation is a corollary of the conception 
of Homer as a self-conscious author. If the Iliad and the Odyssey are well- 
constructed compositions stemming from the mind and the pen of a conscious 
author, their contents are best understood in their co-text. This preference for 
co-textual reading distinguishes the hypomnemata from allegorical interpre- 
tations of Homer, which assume that Homer's words are best explained when 
contextualised against a different background from that provided by their co- 
text in the base text. At the same time, the borderline between these approach- 
es is not absolute. Allegorical interpreters of Homer often pay due attention to 
the co-textual meaning of their base text.?* And, as we shall see, hypomnema 
commentators may suspend part of the co-text of their lemmata or even be 
open to figurative or allegorical reading. 


44.1 Neutralising the Co-text 
Even if the hypomnemata tend to uphold the co-text of their base texts, excep- 
tions do occur. As has been shown in $ 2 above, the quotation of Il. 5.222-223 
(= Il. 8106-107) is part of an interpretation of Il. 2.767 in P.Oxy. 8.1086 1:27-35. 
The point of this interpretation is to show that Homer urges his readers to 
use female horses in battle. Male horses, in contrast, are useful only for flight. 
The quotation from Il. 5 or 8 is supposed to support the latter point about the 
usefulness of male horses. However, when the commentator quotes these lines 
in support of his view, he neutralises their co-textual meaning. After all, both 
Il. 5 and Il. 8 portray Aeneas's horses as praiseworthy because they know both 
to pursue and to flee (diwxenev nde peßeodaı). When the commentator focuses 
on the use of male horses only in flight, he adapts the meaning of Il. 5.222—223 
(= Il. 8106107) to fit his reading of Il. 2.767. 

Strikingly, the commentator's understanding of Il. 5.222-223 (= Il. 8106-107) 
differs not just from the modern understanding of these lines,?5 but also from 


94 James I. Porter, “Hermeneutic Lines and Circles: Aristarchus and Crates on the Exegesis 
of Homer,’ in Homer's Ancient Readers: The Hermeneutics of Greek Epic's Earliest Exegetes, 
ed. Robert Lamberton and John J. Keaney (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1992), 
67-114. 

95 For which see Kirk, Books 1-4, 83. 
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the scholia. When they quote the phrase “to pursue or to flee” in their inter- 
pretation of Il. 2.767, the scholia uphold the co-textual sense of the phrase. 
Focusing on the meaning of the expression "carrying Ares's fear" in Il. 2.767, 
Schol. A writes: 


Póßov "Apnos popeovouc: dtt trjv Ev TOAELW gunrfn póßov "Apewg elpnxev 
&pety) yàp inmwv où póvov Ouoxety, QAO vol öte Go dtapdyws evye, 
Stwxepev HdE peßeodan. 


"Carrying Ares's fear" (Il. 2.767). (The sign is placed) because he has called 
the flight from war "Ares's fear." For it is a virtue of horses not only to 
pursue, but also, when necessary, to flee steadily, “to pursue or to flee" (Il. 
5.222—223 = Il. 8106-107). 

Schol. A Il. 2.767 


The co-textual meaning of Il. 5.222-223 (= Il. 8106107) is also implied in 
Schol. D Il. 2767.96 Hence, it turns out that both this non-co-textual reading of 
Il. 5.222—223 (= Il. 8.106-107) and the idea that Il. 2.767 contains a piece of mili- 
tary advice on the gender of battle horses are unique to this hypomnema. They 
reflect the creativity of the commentator in P.Oxy. 8.1086 and his intentions to 
read Il. 2.767 as a piece of military advice by the poet. 


4.12 Upholding the Co-text 

Two examples should illustrate the general preference of the hypomnemata 
for co-textual interpretations. The first one comes from P.Oxy. 2.221v and re- 
solves an apparent inconsistency between Il. 21.286 and Il. 21.289 by situating 
the first line within its proper co-text: 


Zeg) òè xeipa [A]efóv[rec] emiotwoavt’ éméscov dik deläiäc] mlotw 
enomoavro TAV Aölyw]v. Apıototeing dE uh Bone [cot] adtods Ae At, ott 
"Hoauotos [&vr]evévoxero To Edv0o. 


[“Cl]asp[ing] his hand in their hand they comforted him with words” 
(Il. 21.286). “Through their right [hand] they provide the trust of 
w[or]ds" Aristotle, however, (notes) that they do not he[lp] Achilles, 
since Hephaestus had been set [agai]nst Xanthus. 

P.Oxy. 2.221v 14:27-32 


96 "Carrying Ares's fear’ (Il. 2.767). Knowing when to flee and when to pursue in warlike 
fashion." 
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The context of these lines is the battle between Achilles and the river Xanthus. 
The problem with Il. 21.286 is that Poseidon and Athena do not fight for 
Achilles, but merely comfort him with words. Nonetheless, Poseidon and 
Athena are called helpers of Achilles in Il. 21.289.°” The commentator resolves 
this issue with an argument from the larger co-text of Il. 21.286. Basing himself 
on Aristotle, he remarks that Poseidon and Athena do not save Achilles from 
Xanthus because this is the task of Hephaestus. Indeed, IL 21.328-360 describe 
how Hephaestus and Hera strive against Xanthus, urging the river to surren- 
der. Thus, his focus on the larger co-text of Il. 21.286 enables the commentator 
to outline more precisely the different purposes of Poseidon and Athena on 
the one hand, and Hera and Hephaestus on the other. Poseidon and Athena 
comfort Achilles by ensuring him that Xanthus will not kill him;?® Hera and 
Hephaestus defeat Achilles's opponent. 
A second example of co-textual reading comes from P.Oxy. 8.1086: 


"Qc pad’, "Exvop 8’ oU tt Peds roc Hyvoincev’ toto dupiBoAl ov: Erepov 
pèv yàp on]paiver olov ëyvw Bn Beç Zocn Enos, Etepov dé odx [N]yvöncev tò 
THS [Deas Eos, ot]ov odx Hppovtiotycev: 8 xoi Mov: Bn uev yap £&eo[x]i[v 
obctoc droAaßelv Aere LY emt Av] TIV wuoıwodaı, adtomtiv dé Aéyetv, HAv 
&x TOV np[oetpyyuévov: Tig SE Aeyobang] yıvwoxonevng Be Ipis cct mt uh 
&yvostoOot to Eros. 


"Thus she spoke, and Hector did not fail to understand any word of the 
goddess" (Il. 2.807). This is ambigu[ous. For on the one hand, it in]dicates 
to what extent he knew that it was the word of a goddess; on the other 
hand, he did not [fail] to understand the [word of the goddess, that] is: he 
did not fail to heed it. And this (latter reading) is better. For it is clear from 
what has be[en said earlier] that we m[a]y understand it [so that s]h[e 
did not] resemble [anyone,] but spoke in her own voice. As she [who 
was speaking] was recognised to be Iris, (her) word was not neglected 
anymore. 
P.Oxy. 81086 3313-17 (93-97) 


The commentator explicitly mentions the exegetical problem he attempts to 
solve: the expression o tı Deëc Eros Yyvolncev is ambiguous. First, it could mean 
that Hector, in spite of Iris’s disguise (Il. 2.791-795), was aware that it was a 


97 “For, indeed, we are such helpers for you from the gods.” 
98 Achilles expresses his fear in Il. 21.281283. Poseidon and Athena's answer is given in 
Il. 21.291-293. 
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goddess who was speaking. Secondly, it could mean that Hector heeded Iris’s 
words and put them into practice. As he seeks to resolve this ambiguity, the 
commentator invokes the co-text of Il. 2.807. Hector's actions in Il. 2.808-810 
imply that he did heed Iris’s message and that he acts in accordance with it. 
This does not solve the ambiguity entirely, however, as Hector would have been 
willing to carry out Iris’s words also if he had recognised them as being spoken 
by a goddess. Therefore, the commentator refers to his preceding comments 
(“what has been said earlier”) on Il. 2.791-795. These lines describe how Iris 
likens her voice to that of Polites, the Trojans’ watchpost, but earlier in P.Oxy. 
8.1086 the commentator had argued that these lines must be athetised and are 
not part of the Iliad. Hence, they play no role in his explanation of Il. 2.807: in 
the commentator's viewpoint, Iris was never disguised and the first possible 
meaning of ot xt eç roc Yıyvolnoev would make no sense in the co-text of 
Il. 2.807. 

This latter example illustrates the ambiguous character of athetised lines. 
On the one hand, they do not belong to the co-text of other Iliadic lines, as 
they are thought to be later additions to the Iliad as Homer had written it. On 
the other hand, they are not deleted and remain part of the base text as it is 
quoted in the commentary. This ambiguity is reflected in this interpretation of 
Il. 2.807: for our commentator, Il. 2.791-795 should play no role in the reading 
of Il. 2.807 and the first possible meaning of oU tı Beç £roc Hyvotnoev must be 
rejected. However, our exegete cannot simply pass over Il. 2.791795; he needs 
to refer to them and explain explicitly that they are spurious. The ambiguous 
character of Il. 2.791-795, which were never deleted from the Iliad, is echoed in 
more recent treatments of these lines as well. These may evoke Il. 2.791-795 as 
a part of the co-text of Il. 2.807 and argue in favour of the first meaning of ob 
tt Deëc noc Yıyvolnoev.?® In cases such as this, the notion of “co-text” becomes 


99 See, eg. Kirk, Books 1-4, 246, who formulates carefully; more outspoken is John Heath, The 
Talking Greeks: Speech, Animals, and the Other in Homer, Aeschylus, and Plato (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 2005), 55. 

Note that scholars who accept Il. 2.791-795 as part of the co-text of Il. 2.807 may still 
prefer the second meaning of oŭ tı Beç Eros Yyvolnoev. Jonathan L. Ready, Character, 
Narrator, and Simile in the Iliad (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2011), 80 (n. 177) 
points out that the references to the goddess (who is Athena disguised as Mentor) in Od. 
2.297 and Od. 2.401 do not imply that Telemachus recognised her. Rather, Homer refers to 
Athena as a goddess in order not to confuse his readers, but these references do not por- 
tray Telemachus's perspective. Similarly, one might say that Homer refers to Iris’s words 
as "the word of the goddess" for the sake of his readers, without implying that Hector 
recognised her. Cf. Daniel Turkeltaub, “Perceiving Iliadic Gods,’ HSCP 103 (2007): 51-81 (61, 
n. 31): "Hector in 2.807 ... does not explicitly recognize Iris’ voice..., but only her speech." 
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blurred, due to the ambiguous status of athetised lines, and several co-textual 
interpretations are able to stand side by side. 


4.1.3 Redefining the Co-text: Demonstrative Pronouns 

As demonstrative pronouns usually refer to an antecedent somewhere in their 
co-text, they are triggers for the definition or redefinition of co-textual links. 
An illustrative case is this interpretation of H 2.780: 


Oi 8' do’ om we eft] te nupi son nälo]o vépotro*... Toö[t]o dé dei Aopetv 
Ttipóc TO vw TO Drot D ot pop[és]oxov dpúpova. Oi È’ &p’ taav we el te mpi 
Sav: TÀ SE AOINA TAPAVATEpWYNTAL. 


“So they went, like wh[en] an ent[ir]e land is consumed by fire” 
(IL. 2.780)... It is necessary to understand th[i]s with regard to the above: 
"And the horses ca[rr]ied the blameless. So they went, like when land by 
fire" (Il. 2.770, 780). The rest is parenthetical. 

P.Oxy. 81086 231-4 (41-44) 


The antecedent of the pronoun ot in Il. 2.780 is unclear. Two options exist.!0° 
To understand them we need to take into account the structure of the larger 
pericope Il. 2.760-779. Il. 2.760 concludes Homer's enumeration of the Greek 
troops and their leaders. In Il. 2.761-762, Homer invokes the Muses, and in 
Il. 2.763-779 he discusses the outstanding warriors and horses of the Greeks “as 
some kind of afterthought."?! The section on the warriors (Il. 2.768-779) de- 
scribes Achilles's keeping his men, horses, and chariots away from war because 
of his wrath with Agamemnon. This provides us with two possible understand- 
ings of ot in I 2.780. First, the pronoun can refer back to “the leaders and kings 
of the Danaeans" in Il. 2.760. In that case, the description of the outstanding 
warriors and horses in Il. 2.761-779 is an interruption of the main line of the 
narrative, which Il. 2.780-785 pick up again. Second, the pronoun can refer ei- 
ther the trot (Il. 2.770, 775—777) or the Aaot (Il. 2.773-775) in Il. 2.768—779. If this 
reading is accepted, Il. 2.780-785 do not continue the main line of the narra- 
tive, but belong with Il. 2.761—779 to the afterthought to the Achaean catalogue. 


100 Other possibilities are much less likely. For instance, Thomas D. Seymour, The First Six 
Books of Homer's Iliad with Introduction, Commentary, and Vocabulary for the Use of 
Schools, rev. ed. (Boston: Ginn, 1903), 101 argues that oi picks up the narrative after its 
interruption by the Catalogue of Ships and refers back all the way to Il. 2.483. 

101 Kirk, Books 1-4, 240. 
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The first reading, which has oi refer back to Il. 2.760, seems co-textually pref- 
erable. After all, IL. 2.768—779 describe Achilles's horses, men, and chariots as 
standing still without fighting. This does not sit well with the description in 
Il. 2.780. Moreover, Iris later tells the Trojans about the advancing Greek army 
(Il. 2.796-806). Hence Il. 2.780-785 are best understood as a description of the 
Greek troops in general rather than as a characterisation of Achilles's horses 
and men.! This is not, however, the view of our commentator. Taking the de- 
scription of Achilles's absence from war (Il. 2.771-779) as an interruption of 
the description of the outstanding warriors, he assumes that Il. 2.780 resumes 
this description and refers back to trot (Achilles's horses) in Il. 2.770. Il. 2.780 
is a description of Achilles's horses and their might, even if these same horses 
are not participating in the war ahead, as the excursus on Achilles's absence 
(Il. 2.771-779) makes clear. This interpretation of oi in Il. 2.780 entails a redefini- 
tion of the co-text of Il. 2.780 and its more straightforward meaning. 


4.1.4 Redefining the Co-text: Word-Boundaries 
Schironi emphasises the importance that Homer’s ancient readers attached 
to the correct division of words.!0% As many early manuscripts were written in 
scriptio continua, determining where one word ends and the next one begins is 
a first step in the interpretation of a text. Thus, it makes sense to treat the de- 
termination of word-boundaries as a hermeneutical resource dealing with the 
definition of co-texts. As has been shown in the preceding chapter, this her- 
meneutical resource is a common constituent of etymological interpretations. 
The reading of xotex09 in Il. 21.356 provides a first example of the use of this 
resource: 


[K]atero ò’ is motapoto 9 [ioxupös moc]opóc. Ot de tov xai obv[Secuov 
&A&]upa[v]ov, tv 8& € avrwvulniav, iva] A xafi] adtdv toôto npoceilnev is 
roltay[oio. Alvrıuaprupei de [td p mupl] xo[t6]pevoc xoi tò adtap [Emel 


Edy0]oto Sau pévoç. 


"The might of the river [b]urned” (Il. 21.356). Or: “The m[ighty ri]ver.’ 
Some [h]o[l]d that xot is a con[junction] and ë a pro[noun, so that] 
it be: “An[d the might of the ri]ve[r] sai[d] this (word!?^) to him.” But 
[aga]inst this speaks: [“He spoke] bein[g b]urnt [by fire" (Il. 21.361)] and 
“but [when] the strength [of Xanth]us was tamed” (Il. 21.383). 


P.Oxy. 2.221v 17:10-16 


102 So also Schol. D Il. 2.780. Cf. Kirk, Books 1-4, 243. 
103 “Greek Commentaries," 416. 
104 Taken from the remainder of Il. 21.356, which is not quoted here. 
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Most editors and interpreters of the Iliad read these seven letters as xateto à’ 
(“it burned"). According to some,!°5 however, xatetod must be read as xoi 
E Tode (De, xal aùtóv tobto), whereby xoi is taken as a conjunction and ë as a 
pronoun. This confusion may echo the use of scriptio continua in early manu- 
scripts of the Iliad; but the reading xoi € öde also serves an exegetical purpose. 
Presumably, "some" found it difficult to conceive how a river could burn. By 
redefining the word-boundaries in Il. 21.356 they removed this difficulty from 
the line. In his turn, our commentator rejects this view on the basis of the co- 
text of Il. 21.356: Il. 21.383 states that the strength of the river was tamed—how 
else could this be done but by parching it with fire?—and Il. 21.361 informs us 
that Xanthus "spoke being burnt by fire" (xaiw, as in Il. 21.356). 
A second example deals with the rare verb peAdew in Il. 21.363: 


Kvilonv!06 ueA8]ópevoc: [xupiws] ð Zort uerdew ws Alduluos "lé p£Ax 
DEG 


[^Mel]ting the flat” (Il. 21.363). Chiefly,] peAdev, according to Didy[mus, | 
is to [con sume (£dew) [t]he limbs (td pén). 
P.Oxy. 2.221v 17:19-20, 27-28 


The expression xvioyv neAdöuevog troubled Homer's ancient readers for vari- 
ous reasons. This interpretation deals with the meaning of the verb. Our com- 
mentator divides it into two parts and relates each part to another, partially 
similar, word. Referring to Didymus as his source, he understands u£A8et as tå 
px, &8stv (“to consume the limbs").197 This etymology informs the meaning “to 
melt," which is attested for the verb uéA8et not just in P.Oxy. 2.221v, but also in 
the scholia and other scholarly works.!08 

A final example of the redrawing of word-boundaries comes from P.Oxy. 
8.1086: 


Tlap Atóc otytóyoto cov ayyeAin deyew: "AXeyetvy Thv doc &mtpépoucav. 


"From aegis-bearing Zeus with a painful message" (Il. 2.787). “Painful”: 
"bringing forth pain." 
P.Oxy. 81086 2:16-17 (56-57) 


105 Schol. T Il. 21.356 attributes this view to Ptolemaeus Pindarion. 

106 The manuscript reads xvetcyy, but Erbse, Scholia, 5:113 attributes the epsilon to scribal 
error. 

107 This etymology was widespread. See, e.g., Schol. bT Il. 21.363; Schol. T Il. 21.363. 

108 Ee, Schol. A Il. 21.363; Schol. bT Il. 21.363; Schol. T Il. 21.363; Schol. D Il. 21.363. 
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Schol. A Il. 2.787 and Schol. D Il. 2.787 hold that &Aeyeıvös can mean “painful,” 
“difficult,” or, more generally, “worthy of attention.” The commentator opts for 
the more specific sense. To arrive at this meaning he divides the word up into 
two parts and connects each part with a partially similar word-form: *aAey- is 
related to the noun äAyos “pain,” whereas *-ewvog is read in light of either *eveyx- 
or “evetx-, the Aorist stems of p&pw (“to carry"). Hence &àeyewóç is understood 
as “carrying pain,” that is: “painful.” 


4.2 Resolving Inconsistency 

The solution of inconsistencies in their base texts is a special concern for the 
hypomnema commentators. After all, as a self-conscious and methodical au- 
thor Homer cannot contradict himself. To resolve inconsistencies in the Iliad 
our commentators adopt two main methods: they attribute the inconsistency 
to the textual transmission of the Iliad or they ascribe a new meaning to one of 
the seemingly contradictory passages. 

A first example of solving inconsistencies by attributing them to the textual 
transmission of the Iliad is the interpretation of Il. 2155-156 in P.Oxy. 2.221v 
6:16-26. As we have seen,!© these lines are problematic because they describe 
Asteropaeus as the leader of the Paeonians despite his absence from the 
Catalogue of Ships. The commentator gives two solutions for this problem. The 
first of these solutions aims to resolve this inconsistency in terms of the textual 
transmission of the Iliad. According to the commentator, some versions of the 
Iliad, including that of Euripides,!? contain a line Il. 2.848a which reads: 


Abtap Hopatxung &ye Tatovas dvxvAotó&ouc 
IInAeyövos 0' vióc mepıdeflog Acteponalog 


Pyraechmes, however, led the Paeonians with crooked-bows, 
and Asteropaeus, the ambidextrous son of Pelegon. 
Il. 2.848-848a 


If we accept Il. 2.848a as original, Pyraechmes is no longer the sole leader of the 
Paeonians, but shares this function with Asteropaeus. Both leaders are men- 
tioned in the Catalogue of Ships, and the inconsistency in Il. 21 is solved. From 
this perspective, Homer cannot be held responsible for this inconsistency. 


109 See pp. 217-18. 

110 Schol. T Il. 21.140 even speaks of “many” versions. Apthorp, The Manuscript Evidence for 
Interpolation, 53-54 provides four reasons for considering P.Oxy. 2.221v as more closely 
approximating the truth than Schol. T. 
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Instead, it originates with the later transmitters of the Iliad, who left out 
Il. 2.848a.! 

The inconsistencies in Il. 2.791-795 are likewise attributed to the textual 
transmission of the Iliad. Unlike Il. 2.848a, however, these lines are not taken 
as original lines that were later deleted, but as later additions to the Iliad as it 
had come from Homer's pen:!? 


111 


112 


113 


[-]Et[o]ato 88 qOoyyYyv det Ilpıdtuoro Toilen 86 Towwv oxords le noðwxeiyo 
nenodws -TÓW En’ axpoTtatw Alcumrtao yépovrog -T® ol Eeioauevn 
pereon nödas wxéa "Ipıs Aderei tobroug Aplotapyos, frt mp@rov EV 
obdenote Dor Abc neumonevn ý Ipis dporodtat zu, GAA’ aiei abronpdowrrog 
Traporytvetout. "Ett dé xot ý ómóxptotc amidavog' el yàp Evexa tod 9. c einet 
Bn Epyovtat maohxtat Y] “Tors, toto xoi ó MoAitys Höbvaro noosa el de mpóc 
todto, va ot mpdtepov un roAu@vreg Ze Äer EEEAdwaw, h "Igi; ëotw A&yovca 
ws xal mapd tod Ac dreotaduewm. “Ott dé "Ouvpoc, Bray tive eixaCy twi, 
xal ToS TPETOVTAS Adyous nepitiðnow, SHAov. "H yobv doy od MoAitov eotty, 
MN’ únèp Tov IloAiryv. Pat yap à yépov, alei tor wOOot pidot dixpitot sien, 
Todto el uev 9 "Igi Aéyouco, npenóvtwç Evel, el dE 6 vidg natpi, anpends: Bet 
yàp Agyew à né&tep. Kat tò vüfo pidor &xprtol cio 8 Soen dywprotor xpivart 
yàp Tò xwptoat xai todto od TIoAitou npòç natepa' dxovdvtws yàp! Aéyew 
ZOlKEv’ AMAA Mov THs "Ipıdoc. 


“And she likened her voice to Polites, Priam’s son, -who was seated as 
the watchpost of the Trojans, trusting in swiftness of foot, -on the high- 
est tomb of the old man Aesyetes. -Likening herself to him, swift-footed 
Iris spoke” (Il. 2.791-793, 795). Aristarchus athetises these (lines), because, 
first, Iris never likens herself to anyone when she is sent by Zeus, but al- 
ways appears as herself. Second, (Iris’s) delivery is unconvincing. After 
all, if Iris were introduced in order simply to say that they are coming, 
Polites could have done this as well. If, however, (it was) for this, that 
those who earlier did not dare to go out (for battle), did go out, Iris should 


From a modern perspective Il. 2.848a can hardly be considered original. The line is an 
invention to accommodate for the inconsistency between Il. 2 and Il. 21. See Bolling, The 
External Evidence for Interpolation, 77 (with references); Richardson, Books 21-24, 67. The 
fact that the ancient commentator also allowed for the case that “someone should not 
accept the line” suggests that he was not wholly convinced by this explanation, either. 

Il. 2.794 is not quoted in the commentary, but the commentator clearly had it in mind and 
thought it should be athetised with the rest of Il. 2.791-795. Cf. Schol. A Il. 2.791. 

Not in the manuscript. 
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speak as also having been sent by Zeus. (The lines are also athetised) be- 
cause Homer, whenever he likens someone to someone, also clearly pro- 
vides the fitting words. Thus, the beginning is not by Polites, but beyond 
Polites: after all, she says: “Old man, confused words are always dear to 
you” (Il. 2.796). If Iris were saying this, it would be fitting; if, however, the 
son (said this) to the father, (it would be) unfitting, for he would have to 
say: “Father” Also: the (phrase) “confused words are dear"—that is: un- 
divided, for to separate is to divide—this (phrase), too, is not by Polites 
directed to his father, as he seems to speak with deference, but rather by 
Iris. 
P.Oxy. 8.1086 2:21-33 (61-73) 


Il. 2.791795 describe how the divine messenger Iris, arriving at the Trojan 
camp, likens her voice to that of Polites, the Trojan watchpost. In our com- 
mentator's view, such a scenario does not sit well with the co-text of the lemma 
and with the Iliad as a whole. He provides three reasons for the inconsistency.” 
First, when sent by Zeus, Iris never takes the shape of someone else, but always 
speaks in her own voice.!5 Secondly, the reason for such a disguise is not ap- 
parent from the co-text of Il. 2.791—795: if Iris wished to inform the Trojans that 
the Greeks were coming, Polites could have done this in his own voice—after 
all, he was their watchpost. If, by contrast, Iris wished to say that the Greeks, 
who first did not dare to enter in battle, had now entered in battle, she would 


114 The tradition which athetises these lines is also reflected in Schol. A Il. 2.791. The scho- 
lion also gives three reasons for the inconsistency, of which only two overlap with the 
hypomnema. See Nünlist, The Ancient Critic at Work, 267—81 (esp. 275-77); also pp. 60-61. 

115 It has been pointed out (Arthur Ludwich, “Die Quellenberichte über Aristarchs Ilias- 
Athetesen," RAM 69 [1914]: 680—734 [714, n. 1]; R. Mollweide, “Zu Homer und Aristarch,” 
Philologus 71 [1912]: 353-60 [356]) that this argument appears to be contradicted by 
Il. 3.121124, where Iris appears to Helen in disguise. This, in Ludwich's view, is why this 
argument is absent from Schol. A Il. 2.791. However, John Lundon has convincingly argued 
that the two instances are not really comparable: the commentator in P.Oxy. 1086 refers 
to the fact that Iris is explicitly sent by Zeus in Il. 2.786-787, whereas such an explicit 
sending of Iris is absent from Il. 3.121-124. See Lundon, “POxy 1086 e Aristarco,” 830-33 
(esp. 832); idem, Un commentario aristarcheo, 125-26. The issue of being sent by Zeus 
is taken up again by the commentator when he argues that Iris, if she were to urge the 
Trojans to wage war against the Greek, should speak “as being sent by Zeus” (cf. Schol. A 
Il. 2.791: "she must be present as herself"). Nünlist, The Ancient Critic at Work, 276 (n. 29) 
offers a more nuancing reading of Il. 3.121, stating that "it remains open whether or not Iris 
is sent by Zeus”; cf. Schol. bT Il. 3.121 with Schol. bT Il. 11.715. Yet he does agree with Lundon 
that the two passages are not exact parallels. 
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have to speak in her own voice, as a goddess. Thirdly, whenever Homer likens 
one person to another, the resemblance involves not only outward appear- 
ance, but also manner of speech. Yet, when Iris speaks (Il. 2.796), she addresses 
Priam as “old man" instead of “father.”!!$ Hence these words cannot have been 
spoken by Polites. For these reasons, the lines stating that Iris resembles her 
voice to that of Polites cannot, in our commentator's view, be taken as original. 

The second explanation of the inconsistency regarding Asteropaeus in Il. 2 
and Il. 21 shows how commentators can adopt semantic shifts in their solu- 
tions of apparent contradictions in the Iliad. Apart from analogical reason- 
ing the strength of this explanation rests on the assumption that Pyraechmes 
is the commander-in-chief of the Paeonians, with Asteropaeus as his 
subordinate.!? This resolves the inconsistency between Il. 21 and Il. 2 and ac- 
counts for Asteropaeus's absence from the Catalogue of Ships."® Yet this por- 
trayal of Asteropaeus as a subordinate leader does not sit well with the co-text 
of Il. 21.155, where Asteropaeus occurs as the leader of the Paeonians without 
further ado. Hence, this interpretation of Il. 21.155 demonstrates that commen- 
tators may deviate from the co-textually more appropriate sense of a lemma 
when they seek to resolve inconsistencies in their base texts. 

The same principle is at work in the explanation that Schol. b Il. 2.848 gives 
for Asteropaeus's absence from Il. 2: that he arrived at the battlefield too late 
to be included in the Catalogue of Ships. This scholion refers to the analogous 
cases of Iphidamas and Rhesus, and Nünlist lists other late arrivals.!? Schol. T 
Il. 12.102 (the first time Asteropaeus is mentioned in the Iliad) also points out 
that he is a “newcomer” (véqAvc). However, this explanation of Asteropaeus’s 
absence from Il. 2 contradicts the co-textual meaning of Il. 21.155, where 
Asteropaeus is explicit about the fact that he has already been in Troy for ten 
days: “This, now, is the eleventh night for me since I came to Troy.” He has 
been around long enough, therefore, to be included in the Catalogue of Ships.120 
The attempt of Schol. T Il. 21.156 to argue that Asteropaeus’s reference to “the 
eleventh night" concerns his departure from Paeonia, not his arrival in Troy, is 
unconvincing. Hence, the idea that Asteropaeus arrived in Troy only after the 
Catalogue of Ships had been drawn applies the same resource as the idea that 


116 Cf. Adolph Roemer, Aristarchs Athetesen in der Homerkritik (wirkliche und angebliche): 
Eine kritische Untersuchung (Leipzig: Teubner, 1912), 420-22. 

117 Cf. Schol. bT Il. 2.140. 

118 Similarly Günther Jachmann, Der homerische Schiffskatalog und die Ilias, WAAFLNW 5 
(Cologne: Westdeutscher, 1958), 130-31. Cf. Nünlist, The Ancient Critic at Work, 53. 

119 The Ancient Critic at Work, 53 (n. 100). 

120 So also Schol. T Il. 21.140; Richardson, Books 21-24, 67. 
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Asteropaeus was a subordinate leader of the Paeonians: both interpretations 
alter the co-textually appropriate meaning of one of the allegedly contradic- 
tory passages to rescue Homer from the charge of inconsistency. 


43 Word Order 

The hypomnemata rarely take the order of words in the Iliad as a pointer to 
their relative importance. Instead, most hypomnema commentators approach 
the word order of the Iliad as an expression of Homer's style. One exception 
is mentioned and rejected in P.Oxy. 8.1086. As we have seen above,??! the com- 
mentator in this hypomnema refers to Od. 11.170-203 in his interpretation of 
Il. 2.763. These lines in the Odyssey describe how Odysseus meets his mother 
Anticleia in Hades and asks her about her own fate and that of Telemachus 
and Penelope. P.Oxy. 8.1086 refers to Praxiphanes's bafflement over the order 
of Odysseus's enquiries: why does he ask Anticleia first about her own fate 
and only afterwards about that of his wife and son? Praxiphanes's surprise 
over Odysseus's questions carries a psychological overtone: according to 
Praxiphanes, what is on the top of one's mind should be mentioned first. This 
psychological thrust is also reflected in how Praxiphanes evaluates Anticleia's 
response: “Anticleia..., being very intelligent, turns immediately to this very 
subject [i.e., the fate of Penelope and Telemachus, PBH |."22 For Praxiphanes, 
the order in which Odysseus mentions the things that occupy him is an indica- 
tion of their relative importance. Likewise, Anticleia, in her response, consoles 
Odysseus by speaking first about his wife and son and only then about her own 
fate. 

This reading of Od. 11170—203 is rejected by Aristarchus and the exegete in 
P.Oxy. 8.1086. Rather than taking the order in which Odysseus addresses his 
mother as a reflection of his psychology, our commentator recognises the 
word order of Od. 11.170-203 as a literary principle in Homer's writings: the 
principle of reverse order.!?3 Aristarchus's prooftext against Praxiphanes is 
Il. 2.763. Having invoked the Muses to tell him about the Greek leaders and 
horses, Homer begins with the horses, not the leaders. In like vein, Odysseus 
asks his mother first about her own fate and then about that of his wife and 
son, whereas Anticleia's response adopts the opposite order. Hence the order 


121 See pp. 218-20. 

122 P.Oxy. 8.1086 115-16. 

123 Cf. Nünlist, The Ancient Critic at Work, 316-25, where Nünlist discusses the interpretation 
of Homeric speeches. Many comments in the scholia take these speeches as literary con- 
structions reflecting the style and preferences of Homer rather than the speakers in the 
Iliad and Odyssey. 
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in which Odysseus and Anticleia speak is not areflection of their state of mind, 
but of Homer’ stylistic preferences. 


5 Single Words 


Many interpretations in the hypomnemata imply particular readings of single 
words and apply a wide range of resources that operate on the level of these 
words. The interpretation of Il. 2.767 in P.Oxy. 8.1086, for instance, stresses an 
element in the base text beyond its co-textual demands. Whereas in the co-text 
of Il. 2.767, the gender of Eumelas’s horses is a contingent feature, the commen- 
tator lays special emphasis on the use of the adjective 0fjAuc (“female”) in this 
line. This interpretation is strengthened by the use of other feminine words in 
Il. 2.764—767.!*4 Thus, to arrive at his interpretation of Il. 2.767 as an exhorta- 
tion to use female horses in battle the commentator has to stress a particular 
element in the lemma which, in its co-text, does not demand such emphasis. 

Another resource that governs the interpretation of single words is that of 
synonymy and polysemy. Also in Il. 2.767, the exegete has to choose between 
two non-figurative meanings of the word pößos. The meaning of pößos was de- 
bated by ancient scholars;!5 this interpretation in P.Oxy. 8.1086 reflects these 
disputes: 


"Aupw Om[Asias qóBov "Apoc popleoücas tò onneiov mods tov Pößov Gr 
mv tod "Alpews euyvjw onpaivet,] toutéctw mu Ex Tod moAÉuou quy" 
ünopelvodoas. Atónwç de Evıloı Zoo exixeyapaySar adtats npoownov, 6 
Zort póßov [omueiov.] 


"Both of them fe[male, car]rying [Ares's fear” (Il. 2.767).] The sign (refers) 
to qófov, because [it signifies the flight] from A[res,] that is: "Bear[ing] 
the flight from war" [Strangely, so]me hold that a mark was branded on 
them, which is a [sign] of fear. 

P.Oxy. 8.1086 1:27-31 


124 Tac (Il. 2.764, 766), ötpıyas, oléceacc, Eloas (Il. 2.765), popeovouc (Il. 2.767). 

125 See Jean Harkemanne, “OBOZ dans la poésie homérique: Étude sémantique,” in 
Recherches de philologie et de linguistique, ed. Marcel Hofinger, Albert Manier, and Joseph 
Mogenet (Louvain: Bibliothéque de l'université, 1967), 47-94. 
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The expression pößov "Apnos popeoücag posed difficulties to ancient scholars.!26 
One of these difficulties was the meaning of qófoc. In post-Homeric Greek, 
the noun usually means "fear" The second interpretation our exegete men- 
tions (and rejects) implies this meaning for Il. 2.767 as well.!2” But some an- 
cient scholars, most notably Aristarchus, held the opinion that pößos in Homer 
meant "flight" rather than "fear"23 This explanation is preferred in P.Oxy. 
8.1086: according to our commentator, the phrase pößov "Apnog “signifies the 
flight from Ares” (with Ares being understood as a symbol for war).!2? 

A more intricate case of synonymy and polysemy concerns the figurative 
meanings of evvy in Il. 2.783: 


Eiv Apipots, Bt pact Tupo£oc Eunevaı edvac "Apta tig Tleëtol cl eotiv, wp’ 
oic Soxet 6 Tupas elvot xa’ “Opnpov: Ol pévtot ye vewtepot brò Thv Altıyv 
TO Ev ZineAia öpoç paciv aùtòv elvat, àv ITiv8opoc: xetvo èv Altva Seopdc 
bmeppioros dupixertat. 


“In the Arima, where they say that the abodes of Typhoeus are” (Il. 2.783). 
The Arima are in Pisidia, under which Typhoeus seems to be according 
to Homer. However, the more recent poets say that he is under the Etna, 
the mountain on Sicily, among whom Pindar: “he encircles the Etna, as a 
huge bond" (Frag. 92). 

P.Oxy. 8.1086 2:8-1 (48-51) 


The literal meaning of edvy is “bed.” However, many ancient scholars assume 
that the noun has a figurative meaning in Il. 2.783. The most straightforward 
reading is that which has the noun refer to the “abodes” of Typhoeus—that is, 
his dwelling place.!30 Not everybody accepted this co-textually most straight- 
forward reading, however, and some ancient scholars read the noun as refer- 
ring to the burial place of the monster Typhoeus.!*! This understanding of the 
noun has considerable implications for the meaning of Il. 2.783. The position of 


126 Asitdoesto modern commentators; see Kirk, Books 1-4, 241. 

127 But contrast Lundon, Un commentario aristarcheo, 83, who translates 6 &otı pößou onpetov 
as “un emblema che raffigurava la fuga." 

128 See Lehrs, De Aristarchi studiis Homericis, 75-77; Max Hecht, "Zu Aristarchs Erklärung 
Homerischer Wortbedeutungen,” Philologus 46 (1888): 434—44 (438-44); Marco Fantuzzi, 
“Scholarly Panic: IIavıxös Pößos, Homeric Philology and the Beginning of the Rhesus,” in 
Ancient Scholarship and Grammar, 41-54 (51). 

129 Cf. Schol. A I. 2.767; Schol. b Il. 2.767; Schol. D Il. 2.767. 

130 So Schol. D Il. 2.783. 

131 So Schol. b Il. 2.783. 
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the commentator in P.Oxy. 8.1086 is not entirely clear. However, seeing that he 
situates Typhoeus “under” the Arima and reads Pindar as sayingthat Typhoeus 
is “under” the Etna, his understanding of eövy probably resembled Schol. b 
rather than Schol. D. 

Finally, interpretations of single words may depend on the appearance 
or form of these words. A partial overlap between words is a common basis 
for interpretation. In addition to cases like éAed@pemtog (Il. 2.776) and uéA8ew 
(IL. 21.363), consider this interpretation of nuaddets in Il. 11.712: 


[TyAod] ën" Argeta@ [vearn ITóAov nade |vtoc: piXo[0 do Ts uuo, rj xod | 


amd TOD Audd[ov motanod H Hpwos,| warep xai glveuëete erro &vépov.] 


[“Far away] on the Alpheus, [the lowest part of sand]y [Pylos" (Jl. n.712).] 
Bar[e, from “sand” (uoç) or even] from Amath[us, the river or the hero, | 
just like ^w[indy" (Yvepösıs) from “wind” (&vepoc).] 

P.Giss.Lit. 2.8 3:2-5 


The commentator gives two possible explanations for the epithet Nuadösıs, 
which Homer employs to describe Pylos.!?? Either the epithet is derived from 
&ppoc or ğpaðoç, both meaning “sand,” or the epithet reflects the name of an 
otherwise unknown river hero Amathus. Both explanations find parallels in 
other writings. But whereas other authors tend to decide clearly in favour of 
one explanation,?? our commentator—if Kuhlmann's reconstructions are 
accepted!?^— does not indicate a strong preference. He is convinced that the 
epithet should be explained in the light of a partially similar word form, but 
remains undecided on the exact explanation of the epithet. 

Apart from partial overlaps the accentuation of words may determine their 
interpretations. Not all treatments of word accentuation seem to serve an 


132 I. 2.77; 9.153, 295; 11.712; Od. 1.93; 2.214, 326, 359; 4.633; 11.257, 459; 24.152. Cf. Bryan 
Hainsworth, Books 9—12, vol. 3 of The Iliad: A Commentary, ed. Geoffrey S. Kirk (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1993; repr. 2000), 77-78 (on Il. 9.153). 

133 Strabo, for instance, categorically rejects the connection with sand (Geogr. 8.314). The 
epithet, he writes, derives from the name of the river Amathus, which flows through Pylos 
(Geogr. 8.3.1). Should that explanation not hold (it appears that the name "Amathus" 
was not in universal use), Strabo does not resort to the other explanation, but admits 
that "the etymology of the city's epithet is unclear" (Geogr. 8.3.14). Other writings that 
indicate a strong preference for either one of the explanations of 'juaóetc are Schol. bT 
Il. 2.77; Apollonius, Lex. hom. 83.30 Bekker; Hesychius, Lex. sub Yuadöevrog; Etym. mag. sub 
Yjuaóetc. 

134 See Peter A. Kuhlmann, P Giss.Lit., 53. 
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explicitly exegetical purpose,?5 but some do. Consider, for instance, this inter- 
pretation of Il. 21.112: 


"Apy: TH cióYjpo [ot] dé tH zue, "Epnan]nias Së nepon, tv’ [N] BAd] Bn 
BéXovc] Ñ Söparoc. 


“With Ares" (Il. 21.12). “With a weapon.” But [some:] “With a bl[ow.” 
Hermap pias, however, reads it with a circumflex, so that [it be:] “With 
the har[m of an arrow"] or “of a spear.” 

P.Oxy. 2.221v 3:16-18 


The commentator gives two possible readings of oo, which reinforce one 
another.?6 The noun is most naturally taken as the dative of the god "Apng. 
This reading lies behind the reference to a weapon.!?” Yet Hermappias accen- 
tuates the word as the dative of det “ruin.” When the commentator suggests 
that the word must be read as “with the harm of an arrow or a spear,” he com- 
bines these two interpretations: the idea of harm derives from Hermappias's 
reading,?? the idea that this harm was caused by a weapon echoes the connec- 
tion between the god Ares and weapons. 


6 Conclusion 


Interpretations of the Iliad in the hypomnemata depend on a perspective that 
recognises Homer as a conscious author and teacher. This idea of Homer as an 
author explains the general predilection of the hypomnema commentators for 
co-textual readings. It also accounts for their interest in the textual state of the 
Iliad and the solution of inconsistencies. Finally, the notion of Homer as an 
author invites his Hellenistic interpreters to draw analogies between Homeric 
passages. Homer's educational function and appeal account for the normative 


135 Consider, eg. the discussion of evraudoı (Il. 21122) in P.Oxy. 2.221v 3:21-27. Dionysius 
Thrax reads &vraößoı, but his accentuation is contrasted with the later Ionic dialect, which 
reads Zuraufot, On this passage see Grenfell and Hunt, P.Oxy. 2:77; Del Fabbro, “Il com- 
mentario,” 111; Schironi, “Greek Commentaries,” 416. 

136 See pp. 126-27. 

137 The name of the godhead could be used as a reference to a weapon. See Schol. D Il. 2.381: 
"The poet used this name [sc. Ares] in four ways: with reference to war...; with reference 
to a weapon...; with reference to the godhead himself, and with reference to a blow (sc. of 
a weapon)." 

138 For the link between apy and BAdfv, see, e.g., Schol. D Il. 12.334. 
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status the hypomnema commentators ascribe to his words, and the explana- 
tion of linguistic, literary, mythographical, geographical, and other details of 
the Iliad reflect the role of this Homeric epic as the basis for Greek identity and 
education. 

As will become clear in the next chapter, the notion that Homer was a 
teacher inspired his Hellenistic and Roman readers to construe him as a time- 
less source of wisdom. It will also become evident that the perspective of the 
Pesher commentators differs substantially from that of the hypomnema ex- 
egetes. This illustrates that the transmission of knowledge through intellectual 
networks did not create a uniform tradition of scholarship. As knowledge was 
transmitted in a globalised context, it was also adapted to local needs and in- 
terests. The Pesharim testify to such processes of glocalisation as they take up 
the commentary format and certain physical characteristics from Alexandrian 
textual scholarship, but go their own way in how they incorporate and appro- 
priate these elements. 


CHAPTER 10 


A Hermeneutical Profile of the Pesharim 


This chapter offers a hermeneutical profile of the Pesharim. This survey of the 
use of hermeneutical resources in the Qumran commentaries will show that 
scriptural interpretations in the Pesharim are governed by a perspective 
that emphasises the temporal difference between the ancient prophet and 
his later interpreters (including the Teacher of Righteousness). As a result of 
this temporal gap the Pesher commentators consider themselves to be ideally- 
suited to make sense of the historical experience of their movement in the 
light of Scripture—and vice versa. 


1 Perspectivisation 


In the Second Temple period, prophetic utterances and prophetic literature 
were considered to be directed not in the first place to the prophet's contem- 
poraries, but to later generations.! The Pesharim reflect this view and employ 
prophetic-poetic parts of Scripture to make sense of the times in which the 
Pesher commentators lived.? These times they considered to be "the latter 
days" (mmn mns)—the final period of history, immediately preceding the 
final judgement.’ To provide an explanation of both their base texts and the ex- 
periences of the movement to which their composers belonged the Pesharim 
develop a narrative in which Scripture and the experiences of its readers 
are merged. 

Scriptural interpretation in the Pesharim depends on several assumptions 
on the meaningfulness of the base text, the temporal gap between the base 
text and its commentator, and the source and character of the interpretations 


1 John Barton, Oracles of God: Perceptions of Ancient Prophecy in Israel after the Exile, rev. ed. 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2007), 179—213. 

2 Generally on attitudes towards prophets in the Dead Sea Scrolls see George J. Brooke, 
"Prophecy and Prophets in the Dead Sea Scrolls: Looking Backwards and Forwards,” in 
Prophets, Prophecy, and Prophetic Texts in Second Temple Judaism, ed. Michael H. Floyd and 
Robert D. Haak, LHBOTS 427 (Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2006), 151-65; Alex P. 
Jassen, Mediating the Divine: Prophecy and Revelation in the Dead Sea Scrolls and Second 
Temple Judaism, sTDJ 68 (Leiden: Brill, 2007); idem, “Prophets and Prophecy in the Qumran 
Community,’ ays Review 32 (2008): 299-334. 

3 Annette Steudel, "D" MINN in the Texts from Qumran,” RevQ 16/62 (1993): 225-44. 
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in the Pesharim. Many modern scholars, basing themselves on references to “all 
the mysteries of the words of his servants the prophets” in Pesher Habakkuk,* 
have surmised that the Pesher commentators considered their base texts to 
be initially meaningless. On this view, the words of the ancient prophets con- 
tain mysteries that their original recipients did not understand. The reference 
to God's telling Habakkuk "to write down what is happening to the last gen- 
eration,” but not revealing to him “the end of time,” has also strengthened this 
conviction.? For adherents of this approach towards the Pesharim, the Qumran 
commentaries understand their base texts as codes to be cracked. Consider, for 
instance, F.F. Bruce's comments on the issue: 


It will be easily realized that this principle of interpretation ... must 
deprive Old Testament prophecies of that relevance and coherence 
which can best be appreciated when they are studied in their historical 
setting.... All the prophecies, so to speak, were given in code, and no 
one was able to break the code until the Teacher of Righteousness was 
given the key. But if, as he taught, the prophecies referred to his own days 
and the days immediately following, then it is in the context of these lat- 
ter days that the prophecies appear coherent and relevant.® 


This traditional approach is problematic, though. Shani Tzoref has argued 
that it assumes “a kind of denigration of the prophet and its text" Indeed, 
the Pesharim do not portray the Teacher of Righteousness as superior to the 
ancient prophet. Instead, the Teacher partakes in essentially the same revela- 
tion as the ancient prophet, but receives a fuller form of it. The view that the 


4 23; 7:5. 

5 1QpHab 73-2. Shani L. Berrin (Tzoref), The Pesher Nahum Scroll from Qumran: An Exegetical 
Study of 4Q169, STD] 53 (Leiden: Brill, 2004), 13-14 outlines the disagreements between schol- 
ars on the reference of the suffix in yin 81% (“he did not make him known"). Some scholars 
hold that the suffix refers to the Teacher of Righteousness rather than Habakkuk, but this is 
unlikely for linguistic reasons. This is not to say, however, that Habakkuk's words are essen- 
tially meaningless without their interpretation by the Teacher. For a similar view see Jutta 
Jokiranta, Social Identity and Sectarianism in the Qumran Movement, STDJ 105 (Leiden: Brill, 
2013), 167. 

6 Biblical Exegesis in the Qumran Texts, Exegetica 3/1 (The Hague: Van Keulen, 1959), 10. 

7 Pesher Nahum, 13. 

8 See Devorah Dimant, "Temps, Torah et Prophétie à Qoumrän, in Le temps et les temps dans 
les littératures juives et chrétiennes au tournant de notre ére, ed. Christian Grappe and Jean- 
Claude Ingelaere, JSJSup 112 (Leiden: Brill, 2006), 147-67; eadem, "Time, Torah and Prophecy at 

Qumran,” in Religiöse Philosophie und philosophische Religion der frühen Kaiserzeit: 
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prophets’ words were initially meaningless does not merely belittle the im- 
portance of the prophet and his text, therefore, but also that of the Teacher 
of Righteousness and his interpretations. For this reason the idea of “textual 
multivalence” that Tzoref introduces is useful. It implies that the words of the 
prophets carried a meaning both in the times when they were uttered and in 
later periods. In Tzoref’s words, they “would make sense in regard to Assyria, 
but would matter in regard to the Community and its contemporaries."? 

The Pesher commentators approach the temporal distance which separates 
them from their base text in terms of two closely related assumptions: that God 
is in control of history and that the past can help to explain the present and the 
future. It has been illustrated in chapter 1 that this view on history resembles 
that of apocalyptic writings and some of the Qumran scrolls. It implies that 
what happened in an earlier period in history has a bearing of what will hap- 
pen in a later one. Hence the regular references in the Pesharim to historical 
“periods” (mp) and the use of the term wa (“interpretation”) in literary works 
that reckon with a periodisation of history.!° In the eyes of the Pesher exegetes, 
the meaning of their prophetic base texts becomes fully known only in the lat- 
ter days. This is the time in which the Teacher is portrayed to have lived, and 
his historical position accounts for the insight he received into the words of 
the ancient prophets. It is also the period in which the Pesher commentators 
consider themselves to be living; the fact that they belong to the same period 
in history as the Teacher and continue the exegetical tradition he instigated 
imbues their interpretations with special authority. 

Pesher Habakkuk refers to the special insight imparted on the Teacher when 
it claims that God revealed "all the mysteries of the words of his servants the 
prophets" to him.!! There has been a debate on the content of the revelation 
Pesher Habakkuk claims was bestowed upon the Teacher.!? In the light of the 


Literatur-geschichtliche Perspektiven, ed. Rainer Hirsch-Luipold, Herwig Górgemanns, 
and Michael von Albrecht, stac 51 (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2009), 147-98; Pieter B. 
Hartog, "Pesher as Commentary,’ in Proceedings of the Eighth Congress of the International 
Organization of Qumran Studies: Munich, 4-7 August, 2013, ed. George J. Brooke et al., STDJ 
(Leiden: Brill, forthcoming). 

9 Pesher Nahum, 16 (her italics). 

io  ShaniTzoref, “Pesher and Periodization,’ DSD 18 (2011): 129-54. 

11  1QpHab 7:5. 

12 The following discussion is based on Jokiranta, Social Identity and Sectarianism, 166—73; 
Albert I. Baumgarten, “What Did the ‘Teacher’ Know? Owls and Roosters in the Qumran 
Barnyard,” in Keter Shem Tov: Essays on the Dead Sea Scrolls in Memory of Alan Crown, 
ed. Shani L. Tzoref and Ian Young, PHSC 20 (Piscataway, NJ: Gorgias, 2013), 235-57. Cf. Pieter 
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preceding statement that God did not reveal “the end of time” to Habakkuk 
(1QpHab 7:2), many scholars have argued that God did reveal the end of time 
to the Teacher. Others, however, point to this interpretation of Hab 2:3a in the 
same column: 
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“For the vision is still for an appointed time, it hurries towards the end 
and does not lie” (Hab 2:3a). Its interpretation: that the final age shall 
be long and extend beyond everything the prophets have said, for God's 
mysteries are wondrous. 

1QpHab 7:5-8 


The idea that "the final age shall be long" derives from the base text and does 
not imply that the Teacher or his followers once calculated the end of time.!? 
What this interpretation does tell us, however, is that it is impossible ín prin- 
ciple to know the end of time, "for God's mysteries are wondrous."^ This is con- 
firmed later on in the same column, where it is said that “all the ages of God 
shall come according to their plan, as he decreed for them in the mysteries 
of his prudence."5 Thus, 1QpHab 7 contrasts "God's mysteries" and “the mys- 
teries of his prudence" with "the mysteries of the words of his servants the 
prophets": whereas the latter are said to have been revealed to the Teacher of 
Righteousness, the former are in principle beyond human scrutiny.!6 What was 
revealed to the Teacher was not, therefore, the end of time, but the special 
relevance of the words of the ancient prophets for the historical experiences of 


B. Hartog, “The Final Priests of Jerusalem’ and ‘The Mouth of the Priest’: Eschatological 
Development and Literary History in Pesher Habakkuk,” DSD 24 (2017): 59-80 (76-78). 

13 Pace Steudel, “Dn MNR,” 235-36; Florentino García Martínez, “Apocalypticism in the 
Dead Sea Scrolls," in Qumranica minora I: Qumran Origins and Apocalypticism, ed. Eibert 
J.C. Tigchelaar, sTDJ 63 (Leiden: Brill, 2007), 195-226 (212-13). 

14 Similarly André Dupont-Sommer, The Essene Writings from Qumran, trans. Geza Vermes 
(Cleveland, Ohio: Meridian, 1962), 262; Naphtali Wieder, The Judean Scrolls and Karaism 
(London: East and West Library, 1962); Daniel Patte, Early Jewish Hermeneutic in Palestine, 
SBLDS 22 (Missoula, MT: Scholars Press, 1975), 216-17; Bilhah Nitzan, Pesher Habakkuk: A 
Scrollfrom the Wilderness of Judaea (1QpHab) (Jerusalem: Bialik Institute, 1986), 171; Berrin 
(Tzoref), Pesher Nahum, 13-14. 

15  1QpHab 713-14. 

16 Similarly Nitzan, Pesher Habakkuk, 171. 
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the movement in the latter days. The Pesher commentators, in their turn, are 
implied to continue the revelation to the Teacher of the particular meaning of 
these ancient words. 

To sum up: interpretations in the Pesharim emphasise the temporal gap that 
separates the ancient prophet from the Teacher and his followers. The prophet 
lived in an earlier period than the Teacher and uttered words that were mean- 
ingful in his own days. The Teacher, in contrast, lived in the latter days and was 
able to survey the whole of history. As a result he received a fuller insight in the 
words of the ancient prophets, even if he, too, did not know when the end of 
time would come. The Pesher commentators walk in the Teacher's footsteps 
and continue the exegetical tradition he instigated. 


11 The Interests ofthe Commentator 
As we have seen in chapter 7, the main interest of the Pesher commentators 
is to explain Scripture in light of the historical memory of the Qumran move- 
ment, and vice versa. The narrative the Pesharim present depends on the as- 
sumption that the base texts of the Qumran commentaries are applicable to 
the latter days, in which the Pesher exegetes considered themselves to be liv- 
ing. Thus the Pesher exegetes understood their base texts to concern aspects 
ofthe past, present, or future of the historical experiences of their movement. 
But to these commentators the past, present, and future were no separate cat- 
egories. On the contrary: there may be an earlier and a later in the latter days, 
but these are intricately related. Experiences considered to precede the com- 
position of a Pesher are used, therefore, to create an expectation for the times 
to come. 

Two examples may illustrate this principle. The first is this interpretation of 
Hab 2:15-16: 
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^Woe to him who makes his neighbour drink, mixing his poison, even 
strong drink, so that one may look on their feasts" (Hab 2:15). Its inter- 
pretation concerns the Wicked Priest, who has pursued the Teacher of 
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Righteousness in order to reproach!” him in the anger of his wrath, in 
his house of exile. And at the time of the festival of the rest of the Day 
of Atonement, he appeared to them in order to reproach them and to 
make them stumble on the day of fasting, the Sabbath of their rest. “You 
are more glutted with disgrace than with glory! Drink, you, and stagger! 
The cup of the Lord's right hand shall turn against you, and disgrace on 
your glory!" (Hab 2:16). Its interpretation concerns the priest whose dis- 
grace is greater than his glory, for he did not circumcise the foreskin of his 
heart and went in ways of saturation to quench his thirst. But the cup of 
[Go]d's wrath shall devour him to increase [all] his [d]isg[ra]ce and pain. 
1QpHab 1:2-15 


By rendering the participles in Hab 2:15 (npwn, naon) with perfect tenses 
in his interpretation (75, pn), the commentator suggests that the situa- 
tion described in the lemma belongs to an earlier stratum in the history of 
the movement than the time when the Pesher was written.!? In his interpre- 
tation of Hab 2:16, the commentator retains the imperfect tense from the 
lemma (30n) in his explanation (19an). In this way, he has the two inter- 
pretations reinforce one another: applying both Hab 2:15 and Hab 2:16 to the 
Wicked Priest, the commentator expects the punishment of this opponent 
on the basis of the fulfilment of Hab 2:15. The commentator in this passage 
builds an expectation for the future on the basis of an earlier stratum in 
the historical memory of the movement: just as the situation depicted in 
Hab 2:15 has come true, so the punishment of the Wicked Priest foretold 
in Hab 2:16 will be realised.19 


A second case is this interpretation of Nah 3:1-3: 


17 "93 more straightforwardly means “to swallow.” Yet, on the basis of 1QpHab 5:8-12 it 
can be argued that a second meaning for this root was “to reproach.” See Matthew 
Morgenstern, “Notes on the Language of the Qumran Scrolls,” in Meghillot 2, ed. Moshe 
Bar-Asher and Devorah Dimant (Jerusalem: Bialik, 2004), 157-68 (157-60). I thank Arjen 
Bakker for the reference. 

18 To be sure, this does not mean that the passage has a historical background. Cf. Philip R. 
Davies, Behind the Essenes: History and Ideology in the Dead Sea Scrolls, BJs 94 (Atlanta: 
Scholars Press, 1987), 93-97, who argues convincingly that this interpretation of Hab 2:15 
is mediated by the Hodayot. 

19 Cf. Loren T. Stuckenbruck, “Temporal Shifts from Text to Interpretation: Concerning the 
Use of the Perfect and Imperfect in the Habakkuk Pesher (1QpHab),” in Qumran Studies: 
New Approaches, New Questions, ed. Michael T. Davis and Brent A. Strawn (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 2007), 124-49 (145-46). 
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“Woe, city of blood! Every one of her has filled her with [lies and untru |th" 
(Nah 31a-ba). Its interpretation: it is the city of Ephraim, of the Seekers 
of Smooth Things in the last days, who [w]alk in lies and untru[th.] "Prey 
shall not cease, nor the sound of the whip, nor the sound of the rattling 
wheel, nor the rushing horse, nor the leaping chariot, the ascending 
horseman, the flashing of the sword, the flickering of the spear! A mul- 
titude of wounded and a heap of carcasses! And there is no end to the 
corpses, and they shall trip over their corpses” (Nah 3:1by-3). Its interpre- 
tation concerns the rule of the Seekers of Smooth Things, from the midst 
of whose council shall not cease the sword of the people, captivity, and 
spoil, and fire among them, and exile out of fear for the enemy. Guilty 
corpses shall fall in their days and there is no end to the totality of their 
wounded—and so they shall trip over the corpses of their flesh, because 
of their guilty counsel. 
4Q169 3-4 ii 1-6 


The woe oracle in Nah 3:1a-ba is read by the commentator as a description of 


“the city of Ephraim, of the Seekers of Smooth Things in the last days."?? By ap- 


plying this lemma to the city of Ephraim and the Seekers of Smooth Things, the 


commentator situates it in the present of the historical memory of the move- 


ment to which he belongs. The filling of the city is implied to have come true 


in the times of the commentator. In the second unit, the retribution to “the 
city of blood" foretold in Nah 3:1by-3 is also applied to the Seekers of Smooth 
Things?! who shall receive retribution “because of their guilty counsel.” Here 


too, the coming true of an earlier event is meant to safeguard to fulfilment of a 


20 
21 


On the possibly metaphorical meaning of "city" see pp. 282-83. 

Shani Berrin (Tzoref), "The Use of Secondary Biblical Sources in Pesher Nahum,” psp 1 
(2004): 1211 (5-8) notes that there has been some discussion about the question whether 
the Seekers of Smooth Things are here referred to as victimizers or victims. I agree with 
Tzoref that it makes more sense to take them as victims. This means that the scriptural 
picture of retribution is applied to the Seekers of Smooth Things in the Pesher. See also 
eadem, Pesher Nahum, 237—44. 
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later one, and the commentator develops his expectation for the future of the 
Seekers of Smooth Things on the basis of an earlier stratum in his historical 
memory. 


1.2 Implicit and Explicit Assumptions 

Like the hypomnemata, the Pesher commentators rarely reflect explicitly on 
their interests and perspective. Implicit echoes of their perspective are ubiq- 
uitous in the Qumran commentaries, though. One example is the use of the 
quotation formula min nns awa. This formula is explicit about the as- 
sumption that the prophetic base text can be applied to the latter days, but 
implicit about the idea that the latter days are now. Consider, for instance, this 
interpretation of Isa 3015-18: 
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[^Fo]r th[u]s said the Lord, the Holy One of Israel: In returning and r[es]t 
[you shall be saved, in qui]etness and trust shall be your strength! But 
you did not want this and [said:] *No! For we shall flee on horseback"— 
therefore, you shall flee! and “We shall ride on the swift” therefore, your 
pursuers shall be swifter! One thousand (shall flee) from the rebuke of 
one, from the rebuke of five you shall flee, until you remain as a flagpole 
upon a mountain top and like a sign upon a hill? Therefore, the Lord shall 
wait to show favo[ur] towards you. And therefore he shall rise to comfort 
you, for the Lord is a god of justice—happy are all those who wait for 
him" (Isa 30:15-18). The interpretation of the matter with regard to the 
latter days concerns the congregation of the S[eekers] of Smooth Things, 
who are in Jerusalem. 
4Q163 23 ii 3-11 


In this interpretation, the commentator applies the lemma to a group por- 
trayed as contemporary with the Qumran movement. By so doing, he takes 
up the implicit assumption that the members of the movement to which he 
belongs live in the latter days. 

The one case of explicit reflection in the Pesharim on the interpretations 
developed in them is this interpretation of Hab 2:1-3: 
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‘I shall stand firm on my watchpost and I shall station myself in my for- 
tress, and I will watch to see what he shall say to me and what [he shall 
answer t]o my reproof. And the Lord answered me [and said: "Write the 
vision down, inscr]ibe it on the tablets so that [he who reads it] may run" 
(Hab 2:1-2) [...] And God told Habakkuk to write down what is to come 
on the last generation, but the end of time he did not make known to 
him. And for what he says: “So that he who reads it may run" (Hab 2:2b), 
its interpretation concerns the Teacher of Righteousness, to whom God 
has made known all the mysteries of the words of his servants the proph- 
ets. “For the vision still has an appointed time, it will run to an end and 
not fail" (Hab 2:3a). Its interpretation is that the final age shall be long 
and extend beyond everything the prophets have said, for God's myster- 
ies are wondrous. “If it tarries, wait for it; it shall surely come and not be 
delayed" (Hab 2:3b). Its interpretation concerns the men of truth who ob- 
serve the Law, whose hands will not slacken from the work of truth as the 
final age is drawn over them, for all the ages of God shall come according 
to their plan, as he decreed for them in the mysteries of his prudence. 
1QpHab 632-734 


As has been indicated above, the import of this passage has been much dis- 


cussed. For now it suffices to say that these lines explicitly identify the inter- 


pretations of the Teacher of Righteousness as divinely inspired. The Pesher 


commentators, in their turn, invoke the image of the Teacher for themselves, 


and so present their interpretations as partaking in the same divine revelation 


that was imparted on the ancient prophet and the Teacher of Righteousness.?? 


22 


On the Teacher as a prototype see Jutta Jokiranta, "The Prototypical Teacher in the 
Qumran Pesharim: A Social Identity Approach," in Ancient Israel: The Old Testament in 
Its Social Context, ed. Philip F. Esler (Minneapolis: Fortress, 2006), 254-63; eadem, Social 
Identity and Sectarianism, 175—77. On the Teacher as a focal point of identity see also 
George J. Brooke, “The ‘Apocalyptic’ Community, the Matrix of the Teacher and Rewriting 
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1.3 Technical Terminology 

The Pesharim use various types of technical terminology in their interpreta- 
tions. A well-known case is that of sobriquets. These are a sort of code names, 
used to refer to protagonists in the Pesharim. Most of them derive from 
Scripture, but not necessarily in a direct way. Other sobriquets have different 
origins: “the Wicked Priest” (og man), for instance, may well be a pun on 
the term “the high priest" (UN 77127).?3 Both types of sobriquets function as 
technical terminology in the Pesharim. 

This view of sobriquets as a type of technical terminology differs from 
Devorah Dimant's approach towards these code names. Stressing their scrip- 
tural background, Dimant argues that sobriquets imply pesher-type interpre- 
tations of Scripture: 


Another type of biblical interpretation is the use of various sobriquets in 
the pesharim to refer to historical persons. Most of these sobriquets serve 
as cryptograms for pesher-type interpretations of biblical passages.... 
Although these sobriquets cannot formally be considered “pesharim,” 
they are derived by the same exegetical principles.?* 


If sobriquets are tacit references to interpretations of Scripture, as Dimant ar- 
gues, every passage that features a sobriquet invokes the scriptural co-text from 
which the sobriquet derives. In that case, sobriquets are no technical terms, 
but depend on the exegetical preferences of the commentators. Dimant's view 
is problematic for two reasons, however. First, Dimant implies that sobriquets 
with a scriptural background function differently from non-scriptural sobri- 
quets. Yet there is no reason to suppose this is the case: scriptural and non- 
scriptural sobriquets occur in the same contexts and fulfil the same function. 
Second, even if Dimant is correct that some sobriquets once functioned as hid- 
den scriptural interpretations, this does not mean that they continued to do 
so. Scholars such as Philip Davies and Matthew Collins have shown that many 
sobriquets underwent a development before they were used in the Pesharim.?? 


Scripture,” in Authoritative Scriptures in Ancient Judaism, ed. Mladen Popovic, JSJSup 141 
(Leiden: Brill, 2010), 37—53. 

23 So Timothy H. Lim, Pesharim, cas 3 (London: Sheffield Academic Press, 2002), 70. 

24 ` “Pesharim, Qumran,” in ABD 5:244-51 (248). 

25 Davies, Behind the Essenes, 87-105; idem, "What History Can We Get from the Scrolls, and 
How?" in The Dead Sea Scrolls: Texts and Context, ed. Charlotte Hempel, sTDJ go (Leiden: 
Brill, 2010), 31-46; Matthew A. Collins, The Use of Sobriquets in the Dead Sea Scrolls, LSTS 
67 (London: T&T Clark, 2009). 
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In the early stages of this development, some of these sobriquets may have 
functioned as hidden scriptural interpretations. In later stages, however, they 
would have crystallised into technical terms. As the Pesharim often represent 
the final stages in this development, the sobriquets in the Qumran commen- 
taries do seem to be used in a technical fashion. This idea gains strength from 
the observation that non-scriptural sobriquets such as “the Wicked Priest” or 
“the Lion of Wrath” occur only in the Pesharim. Hence it is justified to take the 
use of sobriquets in the Pesharim as a case of technical terminology that reflect 
the perspective of the Pesher commentators. 


14 Paraphrase 

The Pesharim often use synonyms of words from the lemma or paraphrase of 
the entire lemma in their interpretations. Bilhah Nitzan distinguishes between 
two kinds of paraphrase: “stylistic” and “exegetical”? The first kind refers to 
cases where “there is no semantic difference with the words of the prophet"??? 
the second points to cases where “the act of paraphrase also contains an ex- 
egetical conception.78 But the distinction between these two kinds of para- 
phrase is not absolute: even in the case of "stylistic" paraphrase, the Pesher 
commentators perspectivise their base texts in line with their own interests. 
The interpretation of Hos 2:10 in Pesher Hosea A, quoted in chapter 7,79 is a 
case in point: in addition to a paraphrase of the lemma this interpretation con- 
tains several elements which have no basis in the lemma and reflect the inter- 
ests of the Pesher commentators. Another example of the same procedure is 
this interpretation of Hab 1:6a: 
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“For, behold, I raise up the Chaldaeans, that bitter [and has]ty nation!” 
(Hab 1:6a). Its interpretation concerns the Kittim, w[ho ar]e swift and 
mighty in battle to destroy many [...] during the rule of the Kittim they 


26 The English terms are from Shani Berrin (Tzoref), “Qumran Pesharim,” in Biblical 
Interpretation at Qumran, ed. Matthias Henze, spssrL (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2005), 
110—33 (128, n. 68). Cf. Nitzan, Pesher Habakkuk, 40-42. 

27 ` Pesher Habakkuk, 41. 

28 ` Pesher Habakkuk, 42. 


29 Seepp.150-51. 
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shall inher[it man]y [lands] and they shall not believe in the statutes of 
[Go]d. 
1QpHab 2:10-15 


Nitzan points out that the paraphrase of “that hasty nation" from the lemma 
with “who are swift" in the interpretation exhibits no exegetical intention. But 
if we consider the expression "that bitter and hasty nation" as a whole, the ex- 
egetical intention of the Pesher commentator becomes clearer already: in the 
interpretation these words are rendered as “who are swift and mighty in battle 
to destroy many" And this paraphrastic rendering of Hab 1:6a does not stand 
on its own, either: it is part of a larger interpretation of the lemma, which adds 
to the paraphrase elements without a basis in the lemma. What appears to be 
a straightforward paraphrase is, thus, part of an interpretation section which 
reflects the intentions and perspective of the Pesher commentators. This case 
is similar to the one we encountered in the hypomnemata (P.Ryl. 1.24):3° even 
when the commentator remains close to the wording and contents of the 
lemma, he promotes a certain understanding of that lemma by paraphrasing 
it in his own words. 


2 Application 


One of the hallmarks of the Pesharim is that they apply Scripture to non- 
scriptural persons and events. This application implies a particular view of time 
and history, which should make us wonder if "application" is the most suitable 
term to capture what the Pesher commentators are doing. "Application" seems 
to imply the notion of a fixed history to which Scripture is then applied. But 
this, as we have seen, is problematic. Even if there is a historical kernel in the 
Pesharim;?! it is clouded by a web of intertextual links between the Pesharim, 
other Early Jewish writings, and Scripture. What is more, the Pesharim do not 
merely apply Scripture to historical facts, but they may derive historical facts 
from Scripture.?? The Pesharim, as has been shown in chapter 7, present us 


30  Seepp.213-14. 

31 As has been argued by John J. Collins, “Prophecy and History in the Pesharim,” in 
Authoritative Scriptures, 209-26; idem, “Historiography in the Dead Sea Scrolls, in 
Scriptures and Sectarianism: Essays on the Dead Sea Scrolls, wuNT 332 (Tübingen: Mohr 
Siebeck, 2014), 119-32 (123-26). 

32 Davies, Behind the Essenes, 87-105. For a discussion of Daviess views see Collins, 
"Prophecy and History,’ 220-22. On the type of historiography the Pesharim represent see 
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not with history to which Scripture is applied, but with a historical memory 
constructed on the basis of and in dialogue with the scriptural base texts of 
the Pesharim. When I speak of “application” in this pages, therefore, I do so 
not because I think this term provides a wholly apt description of the herme- 
neutics of the Pesharim, but because I find its alternatives at least equally 
problematic. 

One alternative is “fulfilment,” which is sometimes used to characterise the 
hermeneutics of the Pesharim as “fulfilment hermeneutics."5? But this term 
can mean two rather different things in the secondary literature. Some scholars 
speak of “fulfilment” to refer to the coming true of a predicted event: Nahum 
predicted the fall of Nineveh; when Nineveh fell, this prophecy was fulfilled. 
For Michael Fishbane, the absence of such fulfilment is a trigger for re-inter- 
preting an original prophetic utterance.?* But the situation in the Pesharim is 
more complicated than this use of “fulfilment” can account for: if we embrace 
this definition of “fulfilment,” the Qumran commentaries turn out to inter- 
pret both prophecies that have been fulfilled and prophecies that still await 
fulfilment.3° Other scholars use “fulfilment” to refer to the increased relevance 
of prophetic words for later readers. According to this view, the meaning of 
the words of the prophets as they are read by their later interpreters is in a 
way “fuller” than it was when these words were first uttered or composed. But 
this is not to say that their initial meaning is irrelevant. This understanding of 
“fulfilment” comes close to the situation in the Pesharim, as the Qumran com- 
mentaries describe the Teacher and his followers as having a “fuller” insight 
in the words of the ancient prophets than the ancient prophets themselves. 
Nonetheless, the ambiguity of the term “fulfilment” in the secondary literature 
has led me to speak of “application” instead. 

As an illustration of this resource, which is ubiquitous in the Pesharim, con- 
sider this interpretation of Nah 31by-3: 
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George J. Brooke, “Types of Historiography in the Qumran Scrolls,” in Ancient and Modern 
Scriptural Historiography: L’historiographie biblique, ancienne et moderne, ed. idem and 
Thomas Römer, BETL 207 (Leuven: Peeters, 2007), 211-30. 

33 Ee, in James H. Charlesworth, The Pesharim and Qumran History: Chaos or Consensus? 
(Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2002), 14-16. 

34 Biblical Interpretation in Ancient Israel (Oxford: Clarendon, 1985; repr. 1986), 444: “The es- 
sential hermeneutical issue rather arises for this traditum when later prophets regard its 
manifest content as having failed, and so as being in need of revision; or as having referred 
all along to the period in which they now flourish.’ 

35 So also Isaac Rabinowitz, “‘Pésher/Pittaron’: Its Biblical Meaning and its Significance in 
the Qumran Literature,’ RevQ 8/30 (1973): 219-32 (231). 
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"Prey shall not cease, nor the sound of the whip, nor the sound of the 
rattling wheel, nor the rushing horse, nor the leaping chariot, the as- 
cending horseman, the blade, the flickering of the spear! A multitude of 
wounded and a heap of carcasses! And there is no end to the corpses, and 
they shall trip over their corpses” (Nah 3:1by-3). Its interpretation con- 
cerns the rule of the Seekers of Smooth Things, from the midst of whose 
council shall not cease the sword of the people, captivity, and spoil, and 
fire among them, and exile out of fear for the enemy. Guilty corpses shall 
fall in their days and there is no end to the totality of their wounded— 
and so they shall trip over the corpses of their flesh, because of their 
guilty counsel. 
4Q169 3-4 ii 3-6 


The commentator understands Nah 3:1by-3 to refer to the punishment of the 
Seekers of Smooth Things. It has been shown that this passage takes up lan- 
guage and imagery from Dan 1:32-35.?6 This allusion implies an interpretation 
of the verses in Dan ni. As it appears, the commentator takes Dan 11:32-35 as 
referring to the same event as the lemma and applies both Nah 31by-3 and 
Dan 1:32-35 to the same event in the historical memory of the Pesher exegete. 
This is not to say that Nah 3 and Dan n describe a similar historical situation:?7 
within their scriptural co-texts, the historical situations described in Nah 
31by-3 and Dan n:32-35 are not all that similar. It is the exegetical interest of 
the Pesher exegete and his interest in the historical memory of the movement 
to which he belonged that led him to apply both Nah 31by-3 and Dan 11:32-35 
to the punishment of the Seekers of Smooth Things. 


3 Application and Normativity 


The example from 4Q169 3-4 ii 3-6 exemplifies a major difference between the 
hermeneutics of the hypomnemata and the Pesharim. Both commentar- 
ies can take passages from the base text to be directly relevant for the time 
of the exegete. In the hypomnemata Homer can be taken to give normative 
advice ("Normativity" resource), in the Pesharim prophetic Scripture can 
be employed to make sense of the contemporary experiences of the Pesher 


36 See pp. 158-59. 
37 As Tzoref, “The Use of Secondary Biblical Sources,’ 7-8 suggests. 
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commentators. But the Normativity and Application resources are not identi- 
cal. They reflect different views on the temporal position of the base text au- 
thor and the commentator. 

In the hypomnemata, Homer often becomes a timeless source of wis- 
dom. The hypomnema commentators surely recognised the poet as a figure 
from the past, but he did not belong to the past only. In many interpretations 
of the Iliad, Homer's past-ness plays no role and carries no hermeneutical im- 
portance. Consider, for instance, the references to the neoteroi in P.Oxy. 8.1086. 
Though the concept of *more recent [poets]" seems to define Homer as a figure 
from the past, the commentator in P.Oxy. 8.1086 does not employ Homer's past- 
ness to express a preference for his view or that of the neoteroi.?? Instead, both 
views are juxtaposed as alternatives. Clearer even are comments on Homer's 
language. As we have seen in the preceding chapter, the hypomnemata ap- 
proach Homer's language not as an archaic dialect, but as merely different 
from their own koine Greek. So when Homer uses the verb rsuouetn with a 
dative rather than a genitive in Il. 2.816, this “case exchange” is ascribed not to 
Homer's antiquity, but to his idiosyncratic use of the language.?? In the eyes of 
the hypomnema commentators, Homer may have been a historical person, but 
his language is not old-fashioned: it is simply different.*° 

This suspension of Homer's past-ness in the hypomnemata also underlies 
those interpretations that depict Homer as a source of normative wisdom. 
The point of the interpretation of Il. 2.767 in P.Oxy. 81086 is not to urge later 
readers of the Iliad to do as Homer once described the Greeks did. Instead, 
P.Oxy. 8.1086 portrays Homer as directly summoning his readers to use mares 
in battle. For this commentator, Homer is not a figure belonging solely to the 
past. He belongs to the present of the commentator as well, where he issues 


38  Inotherinstances such preferences could, of course, be expressed. Cf. Francesca Schironi, 
“Theory Into Practice: Aristotelian Principles in Aristarchean Philology,” CP 104 (2009): 
279-316 (310): "The vewtepot can only try to imitate ‘the poet’ but their results are so openly 
inferior that Aristarchus cannot but notice their bad outcome" (310). 

39 _ P.Oxy. 8.1086 3:26-29 (106-109). 

40 This lack of interest in historical grammar may explain why the Homeric epics took pride 
of place in language teaching throughout much of Greek history. It seems that Homer's 
language was of continuous relevance—not as a model to be repeated, but as an illus- 
tration of 'EMyvıouöc. See Filippomaria Pontani, “Ex Homero grammatica, in Ancient 
Scholarship and Grammar: Archetypes, Concepts and Contexts, ed. Stephanos Matthaios, 
Franco Montanari, and Antonios Rengakos, TiCSup 8 (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2011), 87-103; 
idem, “Only God Knows the Correct Reading": The Role of Homer, the Quran and the 
Bible in the Rise of Philology and Grammar) in Homer and the Bible in the Eyes of Ancient 
Interpreters, ed. Maren R. Niehoff, Jsrc 16 (Leiden: Brill, 2012), 43-83 (44-55). 
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normative statements on war tactics. From the perspective of the hypomne- 
mata, the Iliad is not a writing from long-gone ages whose contents must be 
appropriated in later times, but a timeless source of wisdom. The hypomnema 
commentators do seem to have had a sense of history and Homer's position in 
history, but they often suspend the past-ness of the poet and his works in their 
interpretations, thus evoking an image of timelessness for the Iliad. 

The Pesharim take a different route. Instead of suspending the past-ness 
of their base texts, the Qumran commentaries emphasise it. The Pesharim 
reflect a view of history as being divided into divinely ordained periods. 
Each period resembles and is significant for understanding other periods, 
and the closer one comes to the end of history the fuller one's insight in the 
divine plan behind the course of history becomes. This is why the Pesharim 
situate the Teacher of Righteousness—the implied commentator in these 
commentaries—within the latter days, just before the end of time. This im- 
plies that the Teacher has a fuller insight into the applicability and mean- 
ing of the words of the ancient prophets than the prophets had themselves. 
Habakkuk and the other prophets are portrayed as belonging to an earlier 
period in history. Due to this position in history they were unable to grasp 
the full potential of their words. Hence, whereas Homer's past-ness plays a 
limited role in the hermeneutics of the hypomnemata, the past-ness of the 
ancient prophets and the position in history of the Teacher of Righteousness 
are a pivotal part of the hermeneutics of the Pesher commentators. 


4 Analogy 


The Pesharim often draw analogies between scriptural passages. However, due 
to their implicit presentation these analogies are not always easy to recognise. 
Two cases should suffice to illustrate the use of analogical reasoning in the 
Pesharim. The first example is this interpretation of Hab 1:17: 


naim TAN Ws DNIT Dy NWI Dans m oma anb TDN an pv 135p 
won 815 102 a 5p 901 De OPN ev? v DYI 


"Therefore he unsheathes his sword to kill peoples and he shows no 


mercy" (Hab 117). Its interpretation concerns the Kittim, who shall 


41  Onthe implicit presentation of references to and quotations from other scriptural pas- 
sages in the Pesharim see pp. 153-54, 158-60. 
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destroy many by sword, youngsters, adults, and elderly men, women and 
children, and they shall not show pity on the fruit of the womb. 
1QpHab 6:8-12 


It has been shown in chapter 7 that "and they shall not show pity on the fruit 
of the womb" is a quotation of Isa 1318 in the version of 1QIsa?. The con- 
nection between this passage and Hab 1:17 depends on lexical and thematic 
similarities.42 What is more, the quotation from Isa 13:18 fulfils a hermeneutical 
purpose in the interpretation of Hab 1:17. The Isaiah verse is part of an oracle 
against Babylon (Isa 13:1), which predicts Babylon's destruction by the Medes 
(Isa 1317). By applying Isa 1318 (and Hab 127) to the Kittim, the commentator 
draws an analogy between them and the Medes. This analogy communicates a 
specific message: just as the Medes in Isa 13:18, the Kittim in Pesher Habakkuk 
must be considered a tool in God's hand, which he allows to distribute judge- 
ment. In the eyes of the commentator, the Kittim fulfil a similar role in the 
divine plan as the Medes in Isa 13:17-19.*? 

A second case of analogical reasoning is this interpretation of Hos 2:8a, bf: 


myn [mpawa wa nwa RLNN gb] imei eoa AIA ns Tv 129 
mnpan n nn [ND ...] 15 n5yin eo 2. 335] nnnm 


[“Therefore, see, I hedge] her [way] with thorns and her paths [she shall 
not find" (Hos 2:8a, bp). Its interpretation is that with madness] and with 
blindness and with confusion [of heart ...] and the period of their treach- 
ery does not |... for] they are the generation of the visitation. 

4Q166 177-10 


The terms "blindness" and "confusion" occur in Deut 28:28 and Zech 12:4. The 
use of these terms in the Pesher probably goes back to Deut 28:28, which 
the Pesher exegete considered to be analogous to Hos 2:8a, bß. Understanding 
the latter passage to refer to the punishment of the opponents of the move- 
ment to which he belonged, the Pesher commentator puts the punishment of 
his opponents on a par with the covenant curses in Deut 28. 


42 Cf. Isa 13:5 and Hab 1:8; Isa 13:17 and Hab 1:6; the use of [2 9% in Isa 13:7, 13 and Hab 1:15-17; 
perhaps also the use of 197 in Isa 1315 and Hab 1:17 (as quoted in ıQpHab). 

43 For the Kittim as a means of divine punishment cf. 1QpHab 2:10-13; 9:3-7. 

44 Reconstructed according to DSSSE 1:330; Roman Vielhauer, “Materielle Rekonstruktion 
und historische Einordnung der beiden Pescharim zum Hoseabuch (4QpHos“ und 


4QpHos*),” RevQ 20/77 (2001): 39-91 (46). 
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This connection between Hos 2:8a, bÉ and Deut 28:28 depends on their the- 
matic similarity: both describe the punishment of those who forsake God and 
his commandments, brought upon them by God rather than a human agent. 
But this interest in Deut 28:28 and its enactment in the days of later authors 
and readers is not the invention of the Pesher exegete. It is unclear if the use 
of Deut 28:28 in Pesher Hosea A was mediated by Zech 12:4.*° The reference to 
"that day" in Zech 12 lends an eschatological overtone to that chapter which 
may have appealed to the Pesher exegete.*6 At the same time, Zechariah's pre- 
diction of the salvation of Judah and Jerusalem does not sit well with the in- 
terests of the Pesher commentator(s).^? But even if Zech 12:4 played no role, 
the use of the terms “blindness” and “confusion” in other Qumran scrolls dem- 
onstrates that the Pesher commentator did not stand alone in his use of Deut 
28:28. Apocryphon of Jeremiah C employs terminology from Deut 28 and Lev 
26,48 and the use of the terms “blindness,” “confusion,” and “bewilderment of 
heart” in 4Q387 2 ii 4 implies that the author of the Apocryphon considered 
these curses to be enacted in his own times.^? Words of the Luminaries is in- 
debted to Deut 28 and Lev 26 as well, SU and the prayer for healing in 4Q504 1-21 ii 


45 Zech 12:4 probably depends on Deut 28:28, and the Zechariah verse may be part of the 
same exegetical tradition as Pesher Hosea A. See Fishbane, Biblical Interpretation, 501; 
Carol L. Meyers and Eric M. Meyers, Zechariah 9-14, AB 25C (New York: Doubleday, 1993), 
319-22; Raymond F. Person, Second Zechariah and the Deuteronomic School, JSOTSup 167 
(Sheffield: JsoT Press, 1993), 130-31; Mark J. Boda and Michael H. Floyd, eds., Bringing out 
the Treasure: Inner Biblical Allusion in Zechariah 9-14, JSOTSup 370 (Sheffield: Sheffield 
Academic Press, 2003), 148-49. 

46 Adam S. van der Woude, Zacharia, pot (Nijkerk: Callenbach, 1984), 225-33; Meyers and 
Meyers, Zechariah, 351-59; Katrina J.A. Larkin, The Eschatology of Second Zechariah: A 
Study of the Formation of a Mantological Wisdom Anthology, CBET 6 (Kampen: Kok 
Pharos, 1994), 140-70. 

47 On Jerusalem in the Pesharim see 4Q162 2:2-8; 4Q163 23 ii 3-13; perhaps also 4Q169 3-4 
ii 1-2. Cf. also Lawrence H. Schiffman, “Jerusalem in the Dead Sea Scrolls,” in Qumran 
and Jerusalem: Studies in the Dead Sea Scrolls and the History of Judaism, SDSSRL (Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 2010), 303-18; Émile Puech, “Jerusalem dans les manuscrits de la Mer 
Morte,” RevQ 25/99 (2012): 423-38 (429-31). 

48 Monica Brady, “Biblical Interpretation in the ‘Pseudo-Ezekiel’ Fragments (4Q383-391) 
from Cave Four,” in Biblical Interpretation at Qumran, 88-109; also Eibert J.C. Tigchelaar, 
"Classifications of the Collection of Dead Sea Scrolls and the Case of Apocryphon of 
Jeremiah C; JSJ 43 (2012): 519-50 (548). 

49 So Devorah Dimant, DJD 30:182. 

50 See Daniel K. Falk, Daily, Sabbath, and Festival Prayers in the Dead Sea Scrolls, STDJ 27 
(Leiden: Brill, 1998), 69; Esther G. Chazon, "The Words of the Luminaries and Penitential 
Prayer in Second Temple Times,’ in Seeking the Favor of God, ed. Mark J. Boda, Daniel K. 
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appears to invoke Deut 28:28 to equate this healing “with the removal of the 
curse of punishment for sin.”>! These passages show that the use of Deut 28:28 
in Pesher Hosea A is no isolated occurrence, but is part of a broader exegeti- 
cal tradition in Ancient Judaism, which exhibits a particular interest in the 
covenant curses and their enactment in the times of later authors and readers. 


5 Structure 


The Pesher commentators, like those of the hypomnemata, engage the struc- 
ture of their base texts in various ways. Apart from the co-text of their lem- 
mata in the base text, the Pesher exegetes are sensitive to the syntax and the 
use of parallel constructions in their base texts. These three structural ele- 
ments may constitute the basis for scriptural interpretations in the Qumran 
commentaries. 


5.1 Contributions of the Co-text 
Unlike the hypomnemata, the Pesharim exhibit no clear preference for co-tex- 
tual readings of their lemmata. The difference is not absolute, of course: just as 
the hypomnemata may neutralise the co-textual meaning of a lemma, so the 
Pesharim may endorse it. Nonetheless, many interpretations in the Pesharim 
do imply a neutralisation or redefinition of the co-texts of their lemmata 
in the base text. 

The concept of “atomisation” has played an important role in scholarship on 
the Pesharim. Karl Elliger is one of the scholars who defined atomisation as a 
key characteristic of Pesher hermeneutics: 


Wenn die Auslegung dennoch den modernen Leser ... nicht überzeugt, 
so liegt das an einem ... charakteristischeren Zuge, daß sie nämlich den 
Text bei allem Eingehen auf den Wortlaut zugleich atomisiert. Gewiß be- 
achtet sie im allgemeinen peinlich jedes einzelne seiner Elemente und 
sorgt fast skrupelhaft dafür, dafs es in der Auslegung zur Geltung kommt. 
Aber das geistige Band, das die Elemente zusammenhält, vernachlässigt 
sie um so mehr und zerschneidet es oft genug.5? 


Falk, and Rodney A. Werline, 3 vols., SBLEJL 22 (Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 
2006-2008), 2377-86. 

51  BilhahNitzan, Qumran Prayer and Religious Poetry, STD] 12 (Leiden: Brill, 1994), 84. 

52 Studien zum Habakuk-Kommentar vom Toten Meer, BHT 15 (Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 
1953), 139- 
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Elliger’s definition of atomisation as the deconstruction of the co-text of lem- 
mata has not gone unchallenged. For Nitzan, for instance, atomisation is not 
primarily about dissolving co-textual connections, but about providing a new 
co-text for the lemma: 


In sum, we must say that “atomisation” is not really “atomisation” as 
Elliger has described it. Rather, the author sometimes separates a verse 
from its scriptural co-text and explains it through a transfer to a new 
co-text.53 


In view of the methodology adopted in this book, Elliger's and Nitzan's un- 
derstandings of “atomisation” are equally problematic. The neutralisation of 
co-texts in the hypomnema contradicts Elliger's view that atomisation is a de- 
fining characteristic of the Pesharim. The neutralisation of co-textual links and 
the establishment of new co-textual connections is an essential part of any 
act of exegesis; it is not typical for the Pesharim. At the same time, Nitzan's 
approach is problematic because it subsumes two resources—the neutralisa- 
tion of co-textual links and the re-contextualisation of a lemma—under one 
heading. The point is similar to the case of etymology in chapter 8: the acts 
that Nitzan describes, even if they occurred simultaneously in the minds of the 
Pesher commentators, should be distinguished for analytical purposes. Thus, 
I will avoid the term “atomisation” in this section and speak of "neutralising 
the co-text" as a resource which can be used as part of a larger hermeneutical 
operation.5^ 


ERR Neutralising the Co-text 
A striking case of co-text neutralisation in the Pesharim is this interpretation 
of Hab 1:12-12: 


53 Pesher Habakkuk, 54. Nitzan's term WPAN PINI is rendered in English by Tzoref as “re- 
contextualization" (“Qumran Pesharim,” 128-29). “This term,” Tzoref states, “is preferable 
to the ‘atomization’ of Elliger and Bruce, or even Horgan’s intermediate description of the 

(129). 

54 My approach towards "atomisation" resembles that of Armin Lange and Zlatko Pleše, who 


» 


'removal of isolated elements 


also understand the phenomenon as a well-defined resource (although they do not use 
that term) which is part of a larger hermeneutical movement. See "The Qumran Pesharim 
and the Derveni Papyrus: Transpositional Hermeneutics in Ancient Jewish and Ancient 
Greek Commentaries,” in The Dead Sea Scrolls in Context: Integrating the Dead Sea Scrolls 
in the Study of Ancient Texts, Languages, and Cultures, ed. Armin Lange et al., VISup 140 
(Leiden: Brill, 2011), 895-922 (896-99). 
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[“Are you not from of old, Lord, my holy God: we shall not die. Lord, | 
you have placed him for judgement, and Rock, you have established him 
as his rebuker—eyes too pure to see evil in evil—but you cannot ob- 
serve sorrow" (Hab 112-132). The interpretation of the matter: that God 
shall not destroy his people by means of the nations, but shall deliver 
the judgement of all the nations into the hands of his chosen ones. And 
by their rebuke all the wicked of his people shall be held guilty—(the 
rebuke of those) who have kept his commandments in their distress, for 
this is what he says: “Eyes too pure to see evil" (Hab ı:13a«). Its interpre- 
tation: that they have not whored after their eyes in the time of wicked- 
ness. “Why do you observe, traitors, and keep silent when the wicked one 
swallows who is more righteous than he?” (Hab 1:13b). Its interpretation 
concerns the House of Absalom and the men of their council, who have 
kept silent at the rebuke of the Teacher of Righteousness and have not 
helped him against the Man of the Lie, who despised the law in the midst 
of their entire council. 
1QpHab 4:16-5:12 


In its scriptural co-text, Hab 132-13 contain the answer of the prophet 
Habakkuk to God's foretelling of the advent of the Assyrians in Hab 1:5-1. In 
Hab 132a, Habakkuk voices his hope that their punishment by the Assyrians 
shall not cause the wholesale devastation of God's people. In Hab 1:12b-13, he 
acknowledges that the Lord has placed the Assyrian people for judgement and 
chastisement, for God is too pure of eyes to see evil and cannot observe sor- 
row. That God is the subject of Hab 1:13 is apparent not only from the and per- 
son singular form Dap, but also from the use of a similar expression in Hab 1:3, 
where God is stated to make the prophet observe sorrow. Hence, the co-text 
of these verses within the book of Habakkuk has them refer to the Assyrians, 
who have been established by God to execute judgement on his people. The 
reason for this is the fact that God cannot observe the wicked deeds of his 
people any longer. 
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The Pesher commentator neutralises this co-textual meaning of the lemma 
in various ways.” To begin with, the Pesher commentator takes the phrases 
“you have placed him" and “you have established him,” which in their co-text 
refer to God's appointment of the Assyrian people, as a reference to God's 
elect, who are appointed to judge and chastise. If Carmel McCarthy is right 
and the suffixes in Hab 112313 are ambiguous also in MT,?” this ambiguity may 
have come to the aid of the Pesher commentator when he read these vers- 
es as he did. Secondly, in contrast to the co-textual meaning of the lemma, 
the Pesher commentator does not take "eyes too pure to see evil in evil" as a 
parallel to “but you cannot observe sorrow.” Instead, the first phrase is read 
in apposition to “you have established him.” Third, Hab 123b is not taken as a 
continuation of Hab 1:12-13a: the Pesher commentator takes the “traitors” as 
the subject of Hab 133b, even though in the scriptural co-text these traitors 
are the object of the verb. 

This understanding of the “traitors” as the subject of Hab 133b is related to 
a variant reading in the Pesher: the lemma has 10’1n instead of MT’s wan. This 
reading has engendered a scholarly debate over the question which came first: 
the neutralisation of co-textual relationships or the plural reading of the verb.5? 
But this way of putting the question does not do justice to the hermeneutics 
involved in this and similar cases. The singular verb wanni in Hab 113b must 
make us hesitant to think that the commentator himself altered the shape of 


55 Cf. the discussion in Jokiranta, Social Identity and Sectarianism, 155-58. 

56 There has been some discussion on whether this form has to be taken as a singular or a 
plural. For an overview of the discussion see William H. Brownlee, The Midrash Pesher of 
Habakkuk, SBLMS 24 (Missoula, MT: Scholars Press, 1979), 86-87. In my view the plural 
understanding of the form is the more probable solution. 

57 The Tiqqune Sopherim and Other Theological Corrections in the Masoretic Text of the Old 
Testament, OBO 36 (Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1981), 107. Cf. Jokiranta, Social 
Identity and Sectarianism, 158. 

58 The first option comes down to reading I0’1N as an exegetical variant. For this view- 
point see F.A.W. van 't Land and Adam S. van der Woude, De Habakuk-rol van Ain Fasha: 
Tekst en vertaling, stv 1 (Assen: Van Gorcum, 1954), ad loc.; Nitzan, Pesher Habakkuk, 
52; Timothy H. Lim, “Eschatological Orientation and the Alteration of Scripture in the 
Habakkuk Pesher" JNES 49 (1990): 185-94 (191-93); idem, Holy Scripture in the Qumran 
Commentaries and Pauline Letters (Oxford: Clarendon, 1997), 98-104. 

The second option allows for the fluid state of the scriptural text in the period in 
which the scrolls were written and assumes that the reading does not originate with the 
Pesher exegete. For this view see Elliger, Studien, 136; William H. Brownlee, The Text of 
Habakkuk in the Ancient Commentary from Qumran, SBLMS n (Philadelphia: Society of 
Biblical Literature and Exegesis, 1959), 29. 
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the lemma all too systematically.°? At the same time, the neutralisation of the 
co-text of Hab 1:13 in this interpretation section does not seem to be a mere 
response to a scribal error copied with the lemma: it is part of a larger process 
of neutralising the co-textual meanings of Hab 112-13 in Pesher Habakkuk. 
This demonstrates once more that the transmission and the interpretation of 
Scripture are no separate processes: both are intricately intertwined and work 
together to lend to the lemma a meaning which ties in with the interests of the 
Pesher commentator.90 


5.1.2 Upholding the Co-text 
An illustrative case of how the Pesharim may uphold the co-text of their lem- 
mata is this interpretation of Hos 2:10-12: 
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[She did not know that] I gave her grain [and wine and oil. And silver] 
I increased, but they used gold [for Baal" (Hos 2:10). Its interpretation:] 
that they at[e and w ]ere satisfied, but they forgot the God who feld them 
and all] his commandments that he had sent them [through] his ser- 
vants the prophets they threw behind them. And they listened to their 
misleaders and honoured them, and feared them as gods in their blind- 
ness. "Therefore I shall again take my grain at its time, and my wine [at 
its moment,] and I shall take away my wool and my linen from covering 
[her shame.] And now I shall uncover her shamelessness to the eyes of 


59 So also Brownlee, The Text of Habakkuk, 29. Lim's attempt to attribute the haphazard way 
in which the commentator would have altered his base text to "the atomizing mind-set 
with which the pesherist exegeted scripture" (Holy Scripture, 103-4) is ad hoc. Lim is right 
in pointing out the often unsystematic character of scribal revisions ("Eschatological 
Orientation," 193; idem, Holy Scripture, 104, n. 14). But this observation can be interpreted 
in various ways and serve equally well—possibly even better—in support of those who 
assume a scribal error to be behind the reading in 10pHab. 

60 Cf. my critique of Lim’s suggestions about the use of variant readings in the Pesharim on 


PP- 154—58. 
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[her] lov[ers—and no one] shall be able to deliver her from my hand!” 
(Hos 2:1-12). Its interpretation: that he has stricken them with famine 
and nakedness, to be a sham[e] and a scorn in the eyes of the peoples on 
which they have leaned—and they shall not be able to rescue them from 
their distress. 

4Q166 23-14 


In their scriptural co-text, Hos 2:10—12 belong to a complaint by God about his 
people, depicted as an adulterous woman. In Hos 2:10, God describes how he 
has bestowed upon his people food, drink, and wealth in abundance. Yet his 
people used these gifts to serve Baal.®! Hos 2:1-12 describes God's response: 
he shall take back his gifts of food and drink and remove his wool and linen to 
uncover the nakedness of his people in front of its lovers. 

The Pesher commentator largely upholds the co-textual meaning of these 
verses. In his paraphrase of Hos 2:10, the commentator uses language from 
Deut 6:11-12 and 8:10-14, but stays close to the contents of the lemma: “they ate 
and were satisfied" corresponds with the description of God as the provider of 
food, drink, and wealth; “they forgot the God who fed them" paraphrases “she 
did not know that I gave her grain and wine and oil" In the same interpreta- 
tion section, the comment that the subjects of the interpretation "honoured" 
their misleaders and "feared them as gods" is a close paraphrase of the remark 
in the lemma that “they used gold for Baal.” In the interpretation of Hos 2:11-12, 
"famine" and “nakedness” echo God's taking back food and drink and uncov- 
ering his people's shame (Hos 2:1). Likewise, the idea that God shall put his 
people to shame in the eyes of its lovers is echoed in the interpretation in the 
statement that God "has stricken them ... to be a shame and a scorn.” Finally, 
“no one shall be able to deliver her from my hand" in Hos 232b is paraphrased 
as: "And they shall not be able to rescue them from their distress." Thus, in his 
interpretation of Hos 2:10-12, the Pesher commentator closely paraphrases the 
contents of his verses and remains close to their co-textual meaning. 

And yet, even in this case not every aspect of the interpretation sits well 
with the co-textual meaning of Hos 2:10-12. One deviation is the interpretation 
of the "lovers" in Hos 2:11-12 as a reference to foreign nations (“the peoples on 
which they have leaned"). In the scriptural co-text, the lovers in this verse stand 


61 The term 591 refers to the idol going by that name (so John Day, “Hosea and the Baal Cult," 
in Prophecy and the Prophets in Ancient Israel: Proceedings of the Oxford Old Testament 
Seminar, ed. idem [New York: T&T Clark, 2010], 202-24 [205-9]) or to idols more gener- 
ally. Within the context of the metaphor of the adulterous woman, the alternative mean- 
ing of the word—“husband’—constitutes a meaningful double entendre. 
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most naturally for idols (cf. “Baal” in Hos 2:10) rather than foreign nations.®? 
The interpretation in the Pesher might reflect a particular historical experi- 
ence of the movement to which the Pesher commentator belonged.® But the 
reading of the Pesher may be informed by other passages in the book of Hosea 
as well. In Hos 5:13-15, for instance, Ephraim and Judah are portrayed as turn- 
ing to Assyria for help after they discovered their miserable state. However, 
Assyria is unable to heal Ephraim or to remove Judah's ulcer: as God is the 
reason for their sickness “there is no one to save" (Hos 534b; cf. Hos 232b). 
Similarly in Hos 8:9b-10, where Ephraim is rebuked for hiring "lovers" among 
the nations.® Passages like these may have guided the Pesher commentator in 
his interpretation of "lovers" in Hos 2:12b as foreign nations rather than idols.6° 
The result is an interpretation of Hos 2:10-12 which remains generally close to 
the co-textual meaning of these verses, but in some details (and for reasons not 
entirely clear) contrasts with it. 


62 So also Cornelis van Leeuwen, Hosea, PoT (Nijkerk: Callenbach, 1968), 62; Francis I. 
Andersen and David Noel Freedman, Hosea: A New Translation with Introduction and 
Commentary, AB 24 (Garden City, Ny: Doubleday, 1980), 230 (on Hos 1:7), 249; Roman 
Vielhauer, Das Werden des Buches Hosea: Eine redaktionsgeschichtliche Untersuchung, 
BZAW 349 (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2007), 155; Day, "Hosea and the Baal Cult," 208-9. 

63 Many scholars apply these lines in Pesher Hosea A to the conflict between Aristobulus 11 
and Hyrcanus 11, culminating in the latter's reappointment as high priest by the Romans 
in 63 BCE. There is some disagreement on which peoples are meant by "the peoples 
on which they have leaned.” See Dupont-Sommer, Essene Writings, 278 (n. 1); Joseph D. 
Amusin, “Observatiunculae Qumraneae,’ RevQ 7/28 (1971): 533-52 (545-52); idem, "The 
Reflection of Historical Events of the First Century Bc in Qumran Commentaries,’ HUCA 
48 (1977): 123-52 (146-50); Tal Ilan, "Shelamzion in Qumran: New Insights,” in Historical 
Perspectives: From the Hasmoneans to Bar Kokhba in Light of the Dead Sea Scrolls: 
Proceedings of the Fourth International Symposium of the Orion Center, 27-31 January 1999, 
ed. David Goodblatt, Avital Pinnick, and Daniel R. Schwartz, sTDJ 37 (Leiden: Brill, 2001), 
57-68; Roman Vielhauer, “Reading Hosea at Qumran,” in The Mermaid and the Partridge: 
Essays from the Copenhagen Conference on Revising Texts from Cave Four, ed. George J. 
Brooke and Jesper Hegenhaven, sTDJ 96 (Leiden: Brill, 2011), 91-108 (94). See also Hanan 
Eshel, The Dead Sea Scrolls and the Hasmonean State, SDSSRL (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
2008), 145-46. 

64 Note that the binyan of 3"'N differs between Hos 2 and Hos 8: Hos 2 uses the Piel, Hos 8 
the Qal. On the Piel of A18, which is only used in a context of adultery see David Winton 
Thomas, “The Root 7, ‘love’ in Hebrew,” ZAW 57 (1939): 57-64. 

65 Cf. Vielhauer, Das Werden des Buches Hosea, 155. 
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5.1.3 Redefining the Co-text: Word Boundaries 

Hebrew manuscripts from the Hellenistic and Roman periods, unlike their 
Greek counterparts, do not use scriptio continua. As a result, word boundar- 
ies in Hebrew manuscripts were usually clear. As has been illustrated in the 
preceding chapter, however, drawing word boundaries can be a hermeneuti- 
cal procedure and imply an interpretation of a lemma.® Several scholars have 
argued that the Pesharim employ the redefinition of word boundaries as an 
exegetical resource. This section is intended to counter their claim. To that end 
I discuss three passages that have been adduced as evidence for the redefini- 
tion of word boundaries in the Pesharim and explain why I find none of them 
convincing. 


5.1.3.1 1QpHab 3:6-13 
The first example is this interpretation of Hab 1:8-9a: 


51N5 wn aw 153" pim WD 1035 Ww) Ay oae vmm 1010 o nin pi 
PINT DR WIP wR onan 5y ale ep om» pop wi ond Gaz 
rat 015 maya 515 [N8] 51585 en "sn wi pmonm onnnaaı [nm]owoa 
SWR Kin ND Daya] Du op MAT was Syn ar rop na]? nana ayaw 

[Dp 015 n]n3a WX 


"And its horses are swifter than panthers and keener than evening wolves. 
Its steeds spring about, its steeds fly from afar just as a vulture hasty to 
eat! All of it comes for violence, the stammer of their faces forward" (Hab 
1:8—9a). Its in[terpretati]on concerns the Kittim, who trample the earth 
with [their] horses and with their beasts, and come from a distance, from 
the islands of the sea, to eat all [the] peoples like a vulture, but without 
satisfaction. And they gr[ow hot] with anger, and [with] angry fury and 
vexed faces they speak with all [the peoples, fo |r this is what he says: “The 
stammer of their faces forward" (Hab 1:9af). 
1QpHab 3:6-13 


Isaac Rabinowitz first observed that 07°15 is written as two words— 3 or 135 
and nn—in ıQpHab.6’ The space between these words has been taken as a 


66 Cf. the case of xatetod in Il. 21.356 (see pp. 226-27). 
67 “The Second and Third Columns of the Habakkuk Interpretation-Scroll,’ JBL 69 (1950): 
31-49 (47-48). 
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scribal error$? or simply deemed insignificant.6? Yet some scholars have ar- 
gued that the space did carry hermeneutical weight for the commentator and 
reflects his reading of Hab 1:8—ga.7° 

The conviction that this division of words functions as an hermeneuti- 
cal resource rests on two assumptions. Firstly, the commentator must have 
worked from an MT-like text of Hab 1:9. Secondly, the commentator must have 
intended the space in question to carry hermeneutical significance. Both as- 
sumptions are problematic. With regard to the first, we may observe that Hab 
1:8-9a as quoted in ıQpHab 3:6-9 exhibit relatively many variants vis-à-vis 
MT. Most of these variants are of limited importance, but their cumulative ef- 
fect is to indicate that Hab 1:8-9a as it is quoted in Pesher Habakkuk deviates 
from MT." The space between 13 or 135 and D7 need not have been deliberate, 
therefore. The second assumption is even more problematic, as our analysis of 
this lemma-interpretation unit is encumbered by semantic difficulties in the 
lemma.” We do not know for certain how the commentator read the lemma 
and how he intended to render it in his interpretation. In view of these prob- 
lems a convincing argument that the Pesher exegete used word-splitting as an 
exegetical resource in this passage cannot be made. 

What is more, there are two indications against attributing hermeneuti- 
cal significance to the space between 719/119 and un. Firstly, the plural forms 
"faces" and "they speak" in the interpretation imply a reading in the lemma of 
"faces" with a plural suffix. The expression 07719 nnin would be taken as “the 
stammer of their faces" and lead to the idea that the subjects of the interpre- 
tation speak with an angry voice. Secondly, the reading Gem on 5/15 Doan 


68 So Elliger, Studien, 161. 

69 So seemingly Maurya P. Horgan, Pesharim: Qumran Interpretations of Biblical Books, 
CBQMS 8 (Washington, Dc: The Catholic Biblical Association of America, 1979), 14, 29; 
definitely Nitzan, Pesher Habakkuk, 159. 

70 William H. Brownlee, “Biblical Interpretation among the Sectaries of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls,’ BA 14 (1951): 53-76 (63, n. 30) proposes to read DN 115 “his face, they are,” and this 
reading is the basis for the treatment of this passage in idem, Midrash Pesher, 69-70. 

71 Fora full discussion see Brownlee, The Text of Habakkuk, n7. 

72 Every word in Hab ı:gaß exhibits its own difficulties. NNA is a hapax legomenon and it 
is impossible to determine with certainty from what root it is derived. From a modern 
linguistic perspective, the form is best taken as a derivation from D'D3 “to be abundant.” 
However, with Brownlee, Midrash Pesher, 69 I assume that the Pesher commentator de- 
rived the form from D"324 “to stammer”; hence the idea of speaking in 10pHab 3:13. The 
problems with 0/138 are the subject of this paragraph. The form 0°77, which is a variant 
vis-à-vis MT's MTP, could refer to the East wind, to the East more generally, or simply to 
forward motion. 
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yields an ungrammatical sentence. Even if the Pesher commentator took 115/33 
as a plural (“my faces" or “his faces"), the number and gender of the pronoun 
should correspond with those of nmin. The idea that the pronoun does not 
refer to NMN, but to the subject of the interpretation section (the Kittim)?? is 
problematic in light of the explicit quotation of Hab ı:gaß in the Pesher. The 
quotation formula marks a break between the preceding interpretation sec- 
tion and the quotation. It makes most sense, therefore, to take Hab ı:gaß as 
a grammatical unit. As the reading "the stammer of their faces" makes good 
sense in connection with the preceding interpretation section, this reading is 
to be preferred to others which assume the use of word-splitting as an exegeti- 
cal resource. 


54.3.2 1QpHab 8:3-13 
A second case of alleged word-splitting is this interpretation of Hab 2:5-6: 


yaw? gtd MINI cim 021 iN UD Th WR Dy s vm "OU TU DEI 87D 38 
nrrnov5om iu» voy 5vn Ca uon DAYA ia DR wap Drum 912 jos 1508 
WR yuan man Du nwa voy dy ra»onn TY D si mann in am 35 
Tan Ox ns airy 125 p IR WI dwn ws moy nonna nasa ow by NIPI 
moi» npo way nm RI rmn ws DAN WIR na pip 5m pin vaya Dina 

nano nmm 533 bya miapfi]n am nnvs py roy 


"And surely, wealth shall make the haughty man act treacherously, but he 
shall not abide who opens his mouth like Sheol and like death is never 
satisfied. But all the nations shall gather against him, and all the peoples 
shall collect themselves to him. Will they not all raise a proverb against 
him and riddling songs mocking him? And they shall say: "Woe to him 
who increases, but has not. How long shall he load himself with debts?” 
(Hab 2:5-6). Its interpretation concerns the Wicked Priest, who was 
called by the name of truth at the start of his standing. But as he ruled 
over Israel, his heart grew haughty and he deserted God and he acted 
treacherously against (his) statutes for the sake of wealth. And he robbed 
and amassed the wealth of the men of violence, who had rebelled against 
God, and he took the wealth of the peoples so as to add sinful guilt on 
him. And he behaved in rep[u]lsive ways, in all defiling impurity. 
1QpHab 8:3-13 


73 So Rabinowitz, “The Second and Third Columns,” 36. Elliger builds on Rabinowitz's sug- 
gestion and takes the form DTP as a participle from the root "2 (Studien, 146, 175). By so 
doing, he applies the same haphazard methods for which he criticises Brownlee. 
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In William Brownlee’s view, vVAY in the lemma (here translated with 
"debts") lies behind the phrases "sinful guilt" and “defiling impurity" in the 
interpretation.”* Read as one word, DVAY (MT reads v"o3y) means “pledge.” 
As this meaning is not reflected in the interpretation, Brownlee suggested that 
the commentator divided this one word into two: 3p (“cloud”) and vw (“mud”). 
Both “cloud” and “mud,” in Brownlee's view, can be used as symbols for sin.” In 
that capacity they inform the expressions “sinful guilt" and “defiling impurity.” 
This case of word-splitting cannot be observed in the manuscript, but it may 
be supported by some ancient versions and medieval manuscripts."9 

The secondary literature on this passage reflects a scholarly disagreement 
on the correspondence between lemma and interpretation. Brownlee argues 
that the clause *how long shall he load himself with debts?" in the lemma lies 
behind the clauses “so as to add sinful guilt on him" and “and he behaved in re- 
pulsive ways, in all defiling impurity" in the interpretation." Elliger holds that 
the clause *how long shall he load himself with debts?" in the lemma informs 
only the last clause (“and he behaved in repulsive ways, in all defiling impu- 
rity”) in the interpretation."? And Nitzan connects the clause in the lemma 
with the clause "so as to add sinful guilt on him" in the interpretation, arguing 
that the clause “and he behaved in repulsive ways, in all defiling impurity" is 
a plus with no basis in the lemma.?? In my view, Elliger's explanation makes 
most sense: the clause ^woe to him who increases, but has not" appears to in- 
spire the idea in the interpretation that the Wicked Priests amassed riches for 
himself. This idea finds expression in the clauses running from “and he robbed 
and amassed the wealth of the mean of violence" until "so as to add sinful guilt 
on them.” The final clause in the lemma then corresponds with the final clause 
in the interpretation.°° 

The question must be, therefore, whether the interpretation of vv2Y in the 
lemma as "all defiling impurity" in the interpretation implies the use of word- 
splitting as a hermeneutical resource. I doubt this for two reasons. First, even 
if “cloud” and “mud” serve as symbols for sin in Isa 44:22; 57:20, these passages 


74 “Biblical Interpretation,’ 67; idem, The Text of Habakkuk, 58-59; idem, Midrash Pesher, 134, 
142. Brownlee's interpretation is followed by Michael A. Knibb, The Qumran Community, 
ccwycw 2 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1987; repr. 1994), 239; Nitzan, Pesher 
Habakkuk, 178. Elliger, Studien, 145-46, 197 mentions it as an option. 

75 On “cloud” and “mud” as symbols for sin see Isa 44:22; 57:20, both cited by Brownlee. 

76 See Brownlee, The Text of Habakkuk, 58-59 for the evidence. 

77 Midrash Pesher, 142. 

78 Studien, 145-46. 

79 ` Pesher Habakkuk, 178-79. 

80 So also Knibb, The Qumran Community, 239. 
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yield no connection between the words “cloud” and *mud" on the one hand 
and "impurity" and “defilement” on the other. Brownlee's attempt to draw such 
a link by stating that "instead of having the glory cloud of the Shekinah rest 
upon him, he was weighed down with a cloud (or mass) of mud (= sin and 
impurity)"?! is ad hoc and unconvincing. Second, the phrases “sinful guilt" 
and "defiling impurity" in the interpretation are both derived from Leviticus: 
the first from Lev 22:16, the second from Lev 18:19.82 It is probable, therefore, 
that the Pesher commentator interpreted his lemma with these word pairs 
from Leviticus in mind. The use of the same word pairs in other Qumran scrolls 
supports this argument.®3 Hence, it is easiest to assume that our exegete read 
vv just how it presents itself in the lemma—as one word—and rendered it 
with a phrase he drew from Leviticus. 


5.1.3.3 1QpHab 11:8-15 
The third example is this interpretation of Hab 2:16: 


mata by poppin pm 012 ny aon Span nns n1 anv man pop nnyav 
mmn 1335 nowmy ns 5n i5 Ma ADA dP 323 We AIDA Sy va 
asma [n]o[p 912] lol Po yon i] nan on nin mao pn» 


“You are more glutted with disgrace than with glory! Drink, you, and stag- 
ger! The cup of the Lord's right hand shall turn against you, and disgrace 
on your glory!" (Hab 2:16). Its interpretation concerns the priest whose 
disgrace is greater than his glory, for he did not circumcise the foreskin 
of his heart and went in ways of saturation to quench his thirst. But the 
cup of [Go]d’s wrath shall devour him to increase [all] his [d]isg[ra]ce 
and pain. 
1QpHab 1:8-15 


Due to the fragmentary state of the manuscript the reconstruction of the 
final part of this interpretation section is unclear. Brownlee holds that this 


81 Midrash Pesher, 134. 

82 So also Lou H. Silberman, “Unriddling the Riddle: A Study in the Structure and Language 
of the Habakkuk Pesher (1QpHab),” RevQ 3/11 (1962): 323-64 (349); Jean Carmignac, 
É. Cothenet, and H. Lignée, Les textes de Qumran traduits et annoté (Paris: Letouzey et 
Ané, 1963), 108. 

83 For “sinful guilt” see 10S 535; 4Q512 15 i-16 1; nQ19 35:8 (// 40524 1 3). For “defiling impu- 
rity” see 1QM 13:5; 4Q286 7 ii 4 (// 4Q287 6 4); 40381 69 2; 4Q512 1-6 9; Q9 45:10 (// nQ20 
12:4); 48:16, 17. 
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interpretation of Hab 2:16 follows the order of the lemma and the final part 
of the interpretation should contain “an interpretation of the word gigalön 
which would have some sort of affınity with the following reference to ‘pain’ 
(makh’öv).”8* He suggests that the commentator read pbpp (“disgrace”) as two 
words—p (“to vomit" [= 8’p]) and np ("disgrace")—and he reconstructs the 
final part of the interpretation as u[1]o[p "p v5y] 015 ("to increase on him 
the vomit of his disgrace"). 

This reading of ra as two words is supported by the Vulgate and some me- 
dieval manuscripts.55 Yet it is problematic in the context of Pesher Habakkuk. 
The meaning “vomit” is absent from this interpretation of Hab 2:16, unless we 
accept Brownlee's doubtful reconstruction. The reference to "pain" in the inter- 
pretation does not imply a reference to “vomit” in the lemma, either: the pain of 
the priest may be considered to result from his drunkenness or to be part of the 
divine punishment executed on him. What remains, therefore, is Brownlee's 
conviction that “an allusion to ‘vomit’ is particularly pertinent in the context 
of drunkenness (Isa. 19:14; 28:8; Jer. 48:26) and satiation (Prov. 25:16).”8° This 
may be true, but it can hardly serve as proof: a reference to disgrace (Top) 
would be equally pertinent in this context. Hence, this interpretation of Hab 
2:16, like the interpretations of Hab 1:8-9a and 2:5-6, cannot serve as evidence 
for the use of word-splitting as an exegetical resource in the Pesharim. 


5.1.4 Redefining the Co-text: Verse Divisions 

The absence of word-splitting in the Pesharim does not mean that the Qumran 
commentaries refrained from redefining the co-text of their lemmata. Some 
interpretations in the Pesharim imply a redefinition of verse boundaries in 
their base text. The use of this resource is difficult to detect, as the establish- 
ment of verse boundaries is always an interpretative enterprise. What is more, 
if a system of smaller sense divisions was known at the time of writing of the 
Pesharim, it allowed for a great deal of variety.57 Nonetheless, the following 
two cases show clearly enough that the Pesher commentator may consciously 


84 Midrash Pesher, 193. 

85 Meinrad Stenzel, “Habakkuk 11 15-16,” VT 3 (1953): 97-99 (97); Brownlee, Midrash Pesher, 
194. 

86 Midrash Pesher, 194. 

87 Emanuel Tov, Scribal Practices and Approaches Reflected in the Texts Founds in the Judean 
Desert, STDJ 54 (Leiden: Brill, 2004; repr., Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 2009), 
135-42. Tov points out that verse divisions are absent from the Hebrew Dead Sea Scrolls, 
with 4QDan? and 4QDan‘ as possible exceptions. 
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redraw the verse boundaries as they are implied in the scriptural co-text of 
their lemmata. 

It has been shown that 1QpHab 4:16-5:8 departs from the co-textually ap- 
propriate meaning of Hab 1:3 by not taking Hab 133a« (“eyes too pure to see 
evil") and Hab 113a ("but you cannot observe sorrow") as parallel half-verses.8® 
Instead, the commentator takes Hab 133ao as an apposition to the suffix in 
“you have established him" in Hab 1:12. This re-definition of the verse boundar- 
ies implied in the co-text of the lemma supports the commentator's interpre- 
tation of the “him” in the lemma as the elect who are to pass judgement on all 
the nations. 

A second example is the interpretation of Nah 3:by-3 in 4Q169 3-4 ii 3-6.8° 
Within its scriptural co-text the words sm vw» 85 (MT has v) belong most 
naturally with Nah 3:1. Pesher Nahum, however, adds them to Nah 3:2-3 and 
so redefines the verse boundaries of the scriptural co-text of its lemma. This 
change possibly reflects an attempt by our commentator to solve a grammati- 
cal difficulty in Nah 3:2-3. For the most part these verses are made up of single 
noun groups (Nah 3:2-3a). These noun groups do not constitute nominal sen- 
tences, nor are they governed by a finite verb form.9? Thus, the noun groups 


mu 


“the sound of the whip”; “the sound of the rattling wheel”; “the rushing horse”; 
“the leaping chariot”; “the ascending horseman’; “the blade"; and “the flickering 
of the spear" are isolated exclamations. These exclamations add to the dramat- 
ic effect of Nah 3:2-3 as they paint a vivid picture of impending doom. Their 
grammatical form is unusual, though, and the Pesher commentator may have 
wished to smoothen this passage by having the finite verb “it shall not cease" in 
Nah 3:1b govern the noun groups in Nah 3:2-3a as its subjects. The waw that 
precedes “the sound of the whip” (which is absent from MT) also served his 
intentions, as it establishes a connection between “prey” in Nah 3:1b and “the 
sound of the whip" in Nah 3:2a. 


5.2 Syntax 

The Pesharim exploit the interpretative possibilities of the syntax of their base 
texts in different ways. To begin with, the Pesher commentator may redefine 
the syntax of their base texts. Moreover, the use of subjective or objective geni- 
tives and the occurrence of paratactic or asyndetic constructions offer fruitful 
triggers for interpretation. 


88 See pp. 257-60. 


89 Cf. pp. 158-59, 243-45, 250-51. 
go The subject of “they shall stumble" in Nah 3:3b is the inhabitants of the city. 
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5.2.1 Alternative Syntax 

Two examples from Pesher Nahum illustrate how the Pesher commentators 
may alter the syntax of their lemmata. The first one is this interpretation of 
Nah 33a-ba: 


mans mponnovw pes vy en wa nsbn pha wna] n5 en vy mn 
ons mpi wna. Wwe mma 


“Woe, city of blood! Every one of her has filled her with [lies and untru |th" 

(Nah 3:1a—ba). Its interpretation: it is the city of Ephraim, of the Seekers 

of Smooth Things in the last days, who [w]alk in lies and untru[th.] 
4Q169 3-4 ii 1-2 


According to Tzoref, the reference to the Seekers of Smooth Things in the in- 
terpretation goes back to the mention of “city of blood" in the lemma; the 
verbal from 12»nm is connected with 7512 in the lemma by means of ana- 
gram; and the word nxn has no equivalent in the interpretation.” I consider 
Tzoref's reading problematic, however, as a result of its strict focus on indi- 
vidual words or word-groups.?? Moreover, Tzoref's understanding of this pas- 
sage is difficult to accept because it pays too little attention to the order of 
words (in particular the positions of 7913 and 1297m) in the lemma and its 
interpretation. In my view, the syntax of this passage played a key role in how 
our commentator interpreted it. Thus, the idea in the lemma of the city of 
blood having been filled with lies and untruth informs the comment in the in- 
terpretation that the Seekers of Smooth Things “walk in lies and untruth." This 
correspondence suggests that our exegete did not take ns5n in its co-textually 
most appropriate sense, as an adjective with "city" Instead, he read nN»n asa 
verb meaning "he filled her" The subject of this verb must be 712. This word- 
form was understood to mean “all of her’—namely, all of the inhabitants of 
the city of blood—rather than "she entirely.” This reading of 7512 informed the 
reference to the Seekers of Smooth Things in the interpretation, whom the 
commentator presents as the inhabitants of the city of Ephraim. If this ex- 
planation of the hermeneutics of this passage is accepted, it demonstrates 
that the Pesher commentator carefully followed the order of his lemma and 
based his interpretation of Nah 3:1a—ba on an alternative understanding of 
its syntax. 
A second example also comes from Pesher Nahum: 


91  Pesher Nahum, 235-37. 
92  Seepp.186-87. 
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"She, too, w[ent] into exile, [into captivity—also] her children. They are 
dashed in pieces on every street corner. And on her honoured ones they 
cast the lot, and all [her] n[ob]les [are bound] in chains" (Nah 3:10). Its in- 
terpretation concerns Manasseh in the final period, whose kingship over 
Is[rael] shall be weakened [...] his women, his children, and his sucklings 
shall go into captivity. His warriors and his honoured ones [shall perish] 
by the sword. 
4Q169 3-4 iv 1-4 


The sentence “she, too, went into exile, into captivity—also her children. They 
are dashed in pieces on every street corner" is ambiguous. Its vocalisation in 
Codex Leningradensis suggests a division before "also her children" For two 
reasons this seems to be the most natural reading of the sentence. Firstly, this 
reading neatly divides the sentence into two parts that each begin with "also." 
Secondly, the words “child” and “to dash in pieces" occur together elsewhere,?? 
which suggests that they belong together also here. Our commentator, however, 
deviates from this co-textual meaning of the lemma: the comment that “his 
women, his children, and his sucklings shall go into captivity" shows that the 
Pesher commentator construed "also her children" with what precedes rather 
than what follows.?* 


5.2.2 Subjective and Objective Genitive 

Subjective and objective genitives present notorious challenges for interpret- 
ers. This interpretation of Hab 2:4b illustrates how the Pesher exegetes dealt 
with them: 


man 5s DOW awe mmm maa "mp WY dia 5y wa [mm innasa pn] 
pT9n mna Drum Data maya oavnn 


[And the righteous one shall give life through faith in him" (Hab 2:4b).] 
Its interpretation concerns all the doers of the Law in the House of Judah, 


93 2 Kgs 812; Isa 13:16; Hos 14a. 
94 So also Berrin (Tzoref), Pesher Nahum, 282; Gregory L. Doudna, 4Q Pesher Nahum: A 
Critical Edition, JSPSup 35, cıs 8 (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 2001), 544-45. 
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whom God shall save from the House of Judgement on account of their 
toil and their faith in the Teacher of Righteousness. 


1QpHab 7:17-8:3 


The traditional reading of Hab 2:4b, both in MT and as a quotation in the 
Pesher, reads IN1NX2 as pointing to the faith of the righteous one. Yet, our ex- 
egete seems to have understood it as expressing faith in someone. Florentino 
García Martínez and Eibert Tigchelaar translate: “But the righteous man will 
live because of their loyalty to him”? For them, the suffix refers to a personal- 
ity not mentioned in the lemma, whom the commentator identifies with the 
Teacher of Righteousness in his interpretation. I have elsewhere argued that 
the commentator may have taken the suffix in YnnnNa2 as referring back to the 
"righteous." This righteous person would have been identified with the Teacher 
and understood to give life (reading a Piel or a Hiphil instead of a Qal for irr) 
to those who have faith in him. Thus, the commentator would have understood 
the lemma as: “The righteous shall give life through faith in him.” But even 
if this latter suggestion is not accepted, the Pesher commentator did read the 
suffix of NINNI as an objective rather than a subjective genitive. 


5.2.3 Temporal Sequence 

Parallelism occurs frequently both in the base texts of the Pesharim and in 
their interpretation sections. This shows that the Pesher commentator were 
sensitive to the poetic quality of parallel words and word groups. Even so, our 
exegetes may neutralise parataxis or asyndesis in their base texts and take par- 
allel constructions as expressions of a temporal sequence. A first example is 
this interpretation of Ps 37:11: 


nx dap ws muvasn np by nwa o bv an 5p anm ps ovv onum 
5153 vnm Paan sl. Total waym ni Gert ona an yn Dapp n 
wa [...]»n 


"And the humble shall inherit the earth and they shall enjoy in abundant 
peace" (Ps 37:1). Its interpretation concerns the congregation of the poor, 
who shall accept the period of distress and shall be saved from all the 
snares of Belial. And afterwards they shall enjoy [alll [...] of the earth and 
be fat with all [...] of flesh. 


40171 1-10 ii 9-12 


95 DSSSE 1:17. 
96 See Pieter B. Hartog, "Re-Reading Habakkuk 2:4b: Lemma and Interpretation in 1QpHab 
VII 17-VHI 3,” RevQ 26/101 (2013): 127-32. 
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In their scriptural co-text the two halves of Ps 37: are paratactic. Yet the 
Pesher commentator breaks down the parallelism in the lemma and has 
the two parts of Ps 37:11 point to a temporal sequence. The first part (“and the 
humble shall inherit the earth”) informs the idea that the congregation of the 
poor shall be saved from the snares of Belial. The second part governs the idea 
that the congregation of the poor shall enjoy the goods of the earth. Moreover, 
the temporal division the commentator draws between the two parts of Ps 
37:11 is explicated by the adverb “afterwards.” 
A similar case is this interpretation of Ps 37:14—15: 


pada màn oan Jat 80» mav5 phas ap Sod onwp 15m yvy inna aan 
rn T POD pz OR nvim qas "yv by wa nnavn ommnvp 
"Op T3 UND 13 INN) DT DTD Dn Dia ARAN AWWA np3ongy "visam 

yawn) DNIA 


"The wicked unsheathe the sword and string their bows to bring down the 
humble and poor, to slaughter the upright of way. Their swords shall come 
to their hearts, and their bows shall be broken" (Ps 37:14-15). Its interpreta- 
tion concerns the wicked of Ephraim and Manasseh who seek to lay hands 
on the priest and the men of his council in the time of testing coming upon 
them. But God shall deliver them from their hands. And after that they 
shall be given into the hands of the ruthless of the nations for judgement. 


4Q171 1-10 ii 16-20 


The bipartite structure of the base text, which relates the plans of the wicked 
and their obstruction, is paralleled in the interpretation section. The clause 
from “its interpretation concerns" until “coming upon them" corresponds 
with Ps 37:14 and relates the plans of the “wicked of Ephraim and Manasseh." 
The clause “but God" until “for judgement" corresponds with Ps 37:15 and tells 
about the deliverance by God of "the priest and the men of his council." Just as 
in Ps 3721, however, the Pesher exegete neutralises the parallelism in his base 
text and reads the two halves of Ps 37:15 as indicating a temporal sequence. 
In his exposition he marks this temporal sequence by means of the adverbial 
phrase “and after that.” 


5.3 Rendering Repetition 

The understanding of parallel structures as indicating a temporal sequence is 
not the only way Pesher exegetes may deal with repetitions in their lemmata. 
Another procedure is to assign a different topic to each of the parts of a repeti- 
tive structure in the lemma. Two examples should suffice to illuminate the use 
of this resource. The first one is the interpretation of Hab 1:5: 
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350? [872 span x Cp? Deg Dog 892 inn nnnm kalem eam 187] 
npTen nan [273 nsn] gb ara v^s ny ean [by ao ws ...] 
nx [on] 5s maa wasn a xf] awana [maa e]nan um Da sean 
m[nan jy nan mma frans onhan by] rata wa mo wip [o]w 
ini We man an mna à lp m]&an 515 ns Dpymwa RIDAN xy IWR 
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yoy dy msan 


[“Look, traitors, behold, and be utterly astonished! For I am performing 
a deed in your days which you shall not believe, when] it is told” (Hab 
1:5) [... The interpretation of the matter concerns] the traitors with the 
Man of the Lie, for they [have not believed the words] of the Teacher 
of Righteousness from the mouth of God. (It also) concerns the trail tors 
within the] new [covenant] f[o]r they have not believed God's covenant 
[and have profaned] his holy na[me.] And thus, the interpretation of the 
matter [concerns the trai|tors in the latter days. They are the ruthle[ss 
ones of the cove]nant, who do not believe when they hear everything 
that is to co[me up]on the last generation from the mouth of the priest, 
in [whose heart] God has given [insig]ht to interpret all the words of his 
servants, the prophets, through [whom] God has told everything that is 
to come upon his people. 
1QpHab 1:16-2:10 


As I have indicated elsewhere, I consider this interpretation of Hab 1:5 to de- 
pend on the repetitive syntactic structure of the lemma.?” Assuming that the 
reference to the third group of traitors in 1QpHab 2:5-10 is an addition to Pesher 
Habakkuk, I hold that the initial reference to two groups of traitors is based on 
the two clauses “look ... and behold" and “and be utterly astonished” in Hab 
1:5. When 1QpHab 2:5-10 was added to Pesher Habakkuk, the hermeneutics of 
this passage changed. The reference to three groups of traitors came to reflect 
the three roots (rg, 0"31, mnn) that describe the actions of the traitors in 
thelemma. These roots, like the two clauses that informed the initial association 
with two groups of traitors, occur in a paratactic structure in the lemma. The 
commentator neutralises this structure and takes the clauses or roots in the 
lemma as a peg for his references to groups of traitors. 
A second example is this interpretation of Ps 37:7: 


97 See my “‘The Final Priests of Jerusalem’ and ‘The Mouth of the Priest,” 66-68. 
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323723 apa na way yr 


[^Be sile]nt for [the Lord. And] wait for him, but do not stay with him 
whose way is successful, the man [who hatchles plots" (Ps 37:7). Its [in- 
terpretation] concerns the Man of the Lie, who has misdirected many 
with deceitful words, as they chose worthless things and did not lis[ten] 
to the Interpreter of Knowledge, so that they shall perish through the 
sword, through hunger, and through pestilence. 


4Q171 1-10 i 25-ii 1 


Almost all elements in this interpretation section are hermeneutically de- 
rived from the lemma. Moreover, the exposition exhibits a chiastic structure 
compared to the lemma. So, “the man who hatches plots" from the lemma is 
identified with the "Man of the Lie" in the interpretation. The notion of being 
successful is also applied to the “Man of the Lie,” as he is said to have “misdi- 
rected many with deceitful words 28 The commentator seems to have derived 
ann from "pg and read 1377 r»?xnaà nn om in the lemma as “do not stay with 
him whose way is successful" The reference to choosing worthless things is the 
interpretation of this command, which indicates that staying with him whose 
way is successful is exactly what those misdirected by the Man of the Lie did. 
Finally, the exhortation to trust in God is echoed in the description of the pun- 
ishment of those who do not heed this exhortation. 

Two elements are absent from this survey of equivalents: the clause “and 
wait for him" in the lemma and the mention of “the Interpreter of Knowledge" 
in the interpretation. This suggests that these elements are also equivalent. 
Their hermeneutical connection depends on the suspension of parallelism in 
Ps 37:7. In its scriptural co-text, the clauses “be silent for the Lord" and “and 
wait for him" parallel one another. By neutralising this parallelism the Pesher 
commentator is able to take the first phrase as a command to trust in God 
(corresponding with the prediction of punishment in the interpretation), 


98 George J. Brooke, “The Biblical Texts in the Qumran Commentaries: Scribal Errors or 
Exegetical Variants?" in Early Jewish and Christian Exegesis: Studies in Memory of William 
Hugh Brownlee, ed. Craig A. Evans and William F. Stinespring (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 
1987), 85-100 (94) argues that the verbal form nxn (“he is successful”) in the lemma is 
reflected in the term ny7n PON (“the Interpreter of Knowledge") in the interpretation. 
My explanation does not necessarily exclude Brooke's: one word (in this case M987) may 
be understood in different ways at the same time. 
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whereas the second phrase is an exhortation to stay faithful to the Interpreter 
of Knowledge, who now has become the referent of the suffix in 3? Yyınnm.99 


6 Single Words 


The final category of resources that govern scriptural expositions in the 
Pesharim are those that concern the interpretation of single words. Whereas 
the resources themselves are similar to those used in the hypomnemata, their 
employment in the Pesharim tends to be part of larger and more intricate ex- 
egetical procedures than is the case in the hypomnemata. 


61 Levels of Generality 

The interpretation of Hab 2:4b in Pesher Habakkuk is a good example of se- 
mantic limitation. In its scriptural co-text, the verb "n in this verse probably 
refers to the survival of the righteous part of God's people after the Chaldaean 
invasion.!°° The Pesher commentator, however, takes n”n more specifically to 
refer to salvation from the final judgement.!?! This limitation of the meaning of 
the verb may not have originated with our commentator. To begin with, even 
if salvation from judgement is not the co-textual sense of "ap in Hab 2:4b, 
it may nonetheless be implied. The assurance in Hab 2:4b that the righteous 
will live is a response to the cry “my holy God, we shall not die” in Hab 132.10? 
Hab 122 also portrays the Chaldaeans as executing judgement. Thus, the situa- 
tion depicted in Hab 2:4—the destruction of the wicked and the living of the 
righteous— may be implied also to result from the Chaldaeans' execution of 
God's judgement. Even if the part of Hab 1:12 that pictures the Chaldaeans as 


99 Cf. this interpretation of a 3rd person singular pronominal suffix with that of IN1AN2 in 
1QpHab 7:17-8:3. 

100 There has been much discussion on the interpretation of this verse. In my view, there is 
good reason to assume that Hab 2:4 does not just indicate the survival of the righteous 
whilst they await the fulfilment of the vision, but also that fulfilment itself, that is, their 
survival of the Chaldaean invasion. Cf. Wilhelm Rudolph, Micha—Nahum—Habakuk 
Zephanja, KAT (Gütersloh: Gerd Mohn, 1975), 216; Adam S. van der Woude, Habakuk 
Zefanja, POT (Nijkerk: Callenbach, 1978), 38. 

101 Cf. Thierry Legrand, “« Son interprétation concerne tous ceux qui pratiquent la Torah ... »: 


Relecture et interprétation d'Habacuc 2,4 dans le Pesher d'Habacuc (1QpHab vii-vii1) et 
le Targum d'Habacuc;' in « Le juste vivra de sa foi » (Habacuc 2,4), ed. Matthieu Arnold, 
Gilbert Dahan, and Annie Noblesse-Rocher, LD 246 (Paris: Cerf, 2012), 11-40 (31): “L'auteur 
du pesher précise et actualise ce passage." 

102 So Rudolph, Micha—Nahum-—Habakuk, 216; Andersen, Habakkuk, 215-16. 
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executors of divine judgement was taken differently from its co-textual sense 
in Pesher Habakkuk, the association of "ap with salvation from judgement 
may have supported the reading of Hab 2:4 in 1QpHab 7:17-8:3. Moreover, Early 
Jewish and Christian writings testify to a developing eschatological reading of 
Hab 2:4. This tradition is most clearly attested in the New Testament, but it 
dates back before that and may well have influenced the Pesher exegete.!03 

An example of the reverse procedure— semantic extension—comes from 
Pesher Nahum. In its interpretation of Nah 3:10,!0* the Pesher commentator 
renders the reference to *her children" in the lemma with the expression "its 
women, its children, and its sucklings" in the interpretation. Tzoref describes 
the resource involved in this interpretation as ribbüy or “expansion” and sug- 
gests cautiously that the use of this resource was triggered by the particle “also” 
in the lemma.!?5 This particle governs semantic extensions in the rabbinic 
literature!?6 and seems to have done the same here. Hence, this interpretation 
of Nah 3:10 in Pesher Nahum implies a semantic extension of “her children" in 
the lemma to include women and sucklings. 


6.2 Stressing the Unstressed 

In the preceding chapter we have seen how the commentator in P.Oxy. 8.1086 
portrays Homer as a teacher of military tactics by stressing the gender of a 
word in the lemma beyond its co-textual demands. A comparable case in the 
Pesharim is the interpretation of the term "righteous." The Pesher commenta- 
tors do not stress the gender, but the number of this term. This leads to inter- 
pretations that apply the term, which is often used in a broad sense in scriptural 
lemmata, to a single righteous individual: the Teacher of Righteousness.!07 


103 See August Strobel, Untersuchungen zum eschatologischen Verzógerungsproblem: Auf 
Grund der spätjüdisch-urchristlichen Geschichte von Habakuk 2,2ff., NTSup 2 (Leiden: Brill, 
1961); Stephen Hultgren, Habakkuk 2:4 in Early Judaism, in Hebrews, and in Paul, CahRB 77 
(Paris: Gabalda, 2011). 

104 4Q169 3-4 iv 1-4. 

105 Pesher Nahum, 282. 

106 See Moses Mielziner, Introduction to the Talmud, 5th ed. (New York: Bloch, 1968), 124-25, 
182-85; Alexander Samely, Rabbinic Interpretation of Scripture in the Mishnah (Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 2002), 238-41. 

107 SeeiQpHab 1312-14 (probably); 5:812; possibly also 4Q171 1-10 iii 17-20. Most scholars as- 
sume that "righteous" in Hab 2:4b is interpreted as collectively referring to “all the doers 
of the Law in the House of Judah,” but see Hartog, “Re-Reading.’ In 4Q171 1-10 ii 22-24, 
"righteous" in Ps 37:16 seems to be identified with mnn nv in the interpretation. This 
expression may either refer collectively to “doers of the Torah" (so DSSSE 1:344, which 
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Another case where a Pesher commentator stresses the number of a word in 
the lemma beyond its co-textual demons is the interpretation of Ps 37:14ay-b in 
Pesher Psalms A. MT of 37:14ay-b reads: "To bring down the humble and poor, 
to slaughter the upright (pl.) of way" The parallel suggests that the expression 
"the humble and poor” is similar in meaning to "the upright of way”: Ps 37:14ay 
refers in a general sense to those who are humble and poor. The Pesher com- 
mentator, however, breaks down this parallel structure and reads Ps 37:14ay as 
a reference to “the priest.” Ps 3714b is taken as a reference to “the men of his 
council." This interpretation stresses the difference in gender between the two 
parts of Ps 3734. His emphasis on the number of these expressions allows the 
commentator to apply the first half-verse to an individual oppressed figure and 
the second half-verse to a group of oppressed persons. 


6.3 Synonymy and Polysemy 

Interpretations in the Pesharim often make use of synonymous and polyse- 
mous meanings of words in their lemmata. Two examples will suffice to illus- 
trate the workings of this resource. The first one comes from Pesher Isaiah A: 


Glo [A]wx vyna nan da] vaa pix» 5333 [aya] anjo apm] 
.. [p3]» onn snm nan oa 515 [ns waw mmm] am Dm: Ta 
]25n m3 pl. ltr 73 pajar we» meens[n nan 5e vasa pad 

1085 [v 


"[And the th]ickets [of the forest shall be struck away] with an axe, 
and the Lebanon [shall fall] by a mighty one" (Isa 10:34). [They are the] 
Kittim, wh[o] shall fa[ll] into the hands of Israel. And the humble ones 
of [Judah shall judge] all the peoples, and the mighty ones shall be dis- 
mayed and [their] hea[rt] shall melt.... And the Lebanon [shall fall] by a 
mi[ghty one" (Isa 10:34b). They are the] Kittim, who shall be gi[ven] into 
the hands of his powerful ones [...] at his flight be[fore Is]rael. 
4Q161 8-10 iii 6-8, 11-13 (Allegro 8-10 2-4, 7-9) 


reconstructs 912 before nV3y) or point to an individual “doer of the Torah" (so Horgan, 
PTSDSSP 6B312-13). 

108 Thereconstruction of these lines has been heavily contested. There is no need to rehearse 
all the debates here. The most important discussions are Horgan, Pesharim, 82-86; Moshe 
J. Bernstein, "Introductory Formulas for Citation and Re-Citation of Biblical Verses in 
the Qumran Pesharim: Observations on a Pesher Technique,” in Reading and Re-Reading 
Scripture at Qumran, STD] 107 (Leiden: Brill, 2013), 635-73 (641-43). 
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There is no scholarly agreement on the co-textually most appropriate mean- 
ing of Isa 10:34b. On the one hand, references to “the tallest trunks” and “the 
loftiest” in Isa 10:33 may imply the meaning "grandeur" for YTX in Isa 10:34.10? 
If the term is so read, it refers to the trees of the Lebanon that will be cut off 
“with their grandeur"? On the other hand, the instrumental bet in Isa 10:34a 
suggests that the bet in Isa 10:34b must also be taken as instrumental. In my 
view, the chiastic structure of Isa 10:33b-34 suggests the first interpretation 
to be more appropriate: Isa 10:34b not only parallels Isa 10:34a, but also Isa 
10:33ba (“and the highest ones shall be hewn down"). Therefore, the meaning 
"grandeur" is the most likely co-textual meaning of VIN in Isa 10:34b. Our com- 
mentator, however, opts for the second reading: he takes the bet in W182 as 
instrumental and interprets the noun to refer to the agent of Lebanon’s fall. 
Who exactly is meant by the “mighty one" in Isa 10:34b is a topic of scholarly 
debate,!? but the interpretation of Isa 10:34b in Pesher Isaiah A presents this 


109 So Lxx (which displays a special interest in the “haughty” [bpyAdc]) and the Vulgate. 
Joseph Blenkinsopp, Opening the Sealed Book: Interpretations of the Book of Isaiah in Late 
Antiquity (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2006), 118-19 adopts this reading for Isa 10:34b, but 
does not notice the change in meaning in the Pesher. 

110 For VTR as referring to the trees of the Lebanon see also Zech 111-2. 

111 Similarly John M. Allegro, DJD 5:14; Richard Bauckham, “The Messianic Interpretation of 
Isa. 10:34 in the Dead Sea Scrolls, 2 Baruch and the Preaching of John the Baptist,’ psp 
2 (1995): 202-16 (203); Christian Metzenthin, Jesaja-Auslegung in Qumran, AThANT 98 
(Zürich: Theologischer Verlag, 2010), 247, 248. Carmignac, Cothenet, and Lignée, Textes, 
70, 72 read "par (la main des) puissants," which captures the sense of the bet, but goes back 
to an incorrect reading D'"TN (on which see Jean Carmignac, “Notes sur les Pesharim,” 
RevQ 3/12 [1962]: 505-38 [51213]. 

112 The “mighty one" in Isa 10:34b is most naturally equated with “Israel” in the interpretation. 
After all, "Lebanon" in the lemma stands for the Kittim, and the interpretation holds Israel 
responsible for the destruction of the Kittim. 

Metzenthin holds a different view and argues that the “mighty one" must be equated 
with the messianic figure referred to further down the same column in Pesher Isaiah A 
(4Q161 810 iii 15-29 [Allegro 8-10 1-24]) (Jesaja-Auslegung, 247). Such a messianic read- 
ing may tie in with the interpretation of (a part of) Isa 10:34-111 in 4Q285 5, which has 
often been linked to this Pesher (for instance by Bauckham, "The Messianic Interpretation 
of Isa. 10:34"). At the same time, there is no reason to assume a priori that both texts con- 
tain the exact same interpretation of these Isaianic verses, as Geza Vermes, "The Oxford 
Forum for Qumran Research Seminar of the Rule of War from Cave 4 (4Q285),” JJS 32 
(1992): 86-90 helpfully points out. 

There are two more specific problems with Metzenthin's argument. First, his theologi- 
cal argument that Israel is a tool in God's hand and does not itself execute the judgement 
on the Kittim does not mean that on a hermeneutical level “Israel” in the interpretation 
cannot be connected with “a mighty one" in the lemma. Second, his comment that “die 
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“mighty one” as the one who brings about the fall of Lebanon. To arrive at this 
understanding of his lemma the Pesher commentator employs a synonymous 
meaning of the bet in Isa 10:34b. 

My second example of synonymy and polysemy is this interpretation of Nah 
2132: 


by [anda nvy awe ovo Sy NWI] pw »nv355 pini v 772 mo IR 
NYY WIRT ke E AD TOR mann va3 


“The lion tears its whelps [and] strangles its lionesses as prey" (Nah 2:132). 
[Its interpretation concerns Demetrius, who has waged war against] the 
Lion of Wrath, who slays his nobles and the men of his council. 

4Q169 3-4 i 4-6 


The interpretation of this half-verse in Pesher Nahum depends on the exegeti- 
cal potential of the prepositions "73 and -». Within the co-text of Nah 233a, 
both prepositions mean “for the sake of.” The lamed can be used as an object 
marker, and the commentator employs this synonymous meaning of the prep- 
osition in his interpretation. The preposition "73 is more difficult to account 
for. It seems to have troubled the Pesher commentators: in chapter 7 we have 
seen that 1QpHab 10:5-13 understands "73 in Hab 2:12-13 as “resulting in" rather 
than “for the sake of)’ and Emanuel Tov has collected evidence to suggest that 
the preposition baffled ancient translators too." It comes as no surprise, 
therefore, that the commentator in Pesher Nahum interpreted this preposition 
as he did: as a marker of the direct object of the verb 70.114 


Auslegung von Vers 34b in Zeile 12 vielmehr darauf [hinweist], dass unter dem Begriff 
DTR eine göttliche Figur subsumiert wurde" (247) assumes that the form 19173 in the 
second interpretation of Isa 10:34b is a singular. But this is far from certain. Some schol- 
ars read the plural ar here (Carmignac, “Notes sur les Pesharim,” 513; DSSSE 1:316; cf. 
also Strugnell, “Notes en marge,” 185; Horgan, Pesharim, 84), and even those who read 
15171 may interpret this form as a defectively spelled plural (Horgan, Pesharim, 84; Elisha 
Qimron, The Dead Sea Scrolls: The Hebrew Writings, 2 vols. | Jerusalem: Yad ben Zvi, 2010, 
2013], 2:264). If we assume that the two interpretations of Isa 10:34b describe a similar 
situation, the plural form "y in 4Q161 8-10 iii 7 (Allegro 8-10 3) further supports a plural 
reading of 19173 in 4Q161 8-10 iii 12 (Allegro 8-10 8). Hence, the “mighty one" in Isa 10:34b 
was probably taken as a reference to Israel, which will execute judgement on the Kittim. 

113 The Text-Critical Use of the Septuagint in Biblical Research, rev. 2d ed., JBs 8 (Jerusalem: 
Simor, 1997), 164-66. 

114 See Berrin (Tzoref), Pesher Nahum, 145-46. 
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6.4 Figurative Reading 

In addition to straightforward synonymous or polysemous meanings of words 
the Pesher commentators may offer figurative readings of elements in their 
lemmata. An illustrative case is this interpretation of Hab 130b: 


Sy wo» ws DNNN DWN dy mwa rat Tay max pnw an ioo NIM 
un» 7n») AAR owiand Dënn 39 opa omy spine» apo Daya wan 
Dna D'Ann Mya DIAM ora 


"And he laughs at every fortress and he piles up dust to capture it" (Hab 
110b). Its interpretation concerns the rulers of the Kittim, who despise 
the fortresses of the peoples and laugh at them with derision. And they 
surround them with a large army to capture them and with terror and 
dread they shall be given into their hand, and they shall tear them down 
because of the iniquity of their inhabitants. 

1QpHab 4:3-9 


The reference to piling up dust in the lemma informs the reference to a large 
army in the interpretation. In my view, the correspondences between the 
lemma and its interpretation are as follows: 


Lemma Interpretation 

"and he ... at every fortress" ^who despise the fortresses of the 
peoples" 

“[he] laughs" "[they] laugh at them with derision" 

"he piles up dust" "and they surround them with a large 


army to capture them" 

"to capture it" "and with terror and dread they shall 
be given into their hand, and they 
shall tear them down because of the 
iniquity of their inhabitants" 


If these correspondences are correct, our exegete provides a figurative read- 
ing of the term “dust.” Whereas in its scriptural co-text this term describes the 
military tactics of the Chaldaeans,!5 the Pesher commentator takes it as a 


115 Wilhelm Nowack, Die kleine Propheten, HKAT (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
1903), 278; Ernst Sellin, Das Zwölfprophetenbuch, KAT (Leipzig: Deichert, 1922), 343; Van 
der Woude, Habakuk, 24. 
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reference to “a large army.”"6 This metaphor is a traditional one: it occurs in 
the Targum to Hab 1:10 and in medieval exegesis” and ultimately goes back to 
scriptural passages like Gen 3:19, where “dust” refers to Adam, and Gen 13:16; 
28:14; Num 23:10, where “dust” points to a multitude of people. Moreover, the 
figurative reading in Pesher Habakkuk may have been supported either by 
the overlap of consonants (‘ayin and res) between the words "a9 (“dust”) and 
2n oy (“a large army") or by the phonetic (and occasionally graphic) similarity 
between bet and pe. 
A second case of figurative reading is this interpretation of Nah 3:8: 


Of] on ewm nv on AX Wa ON [A nawra pJas ap ^on 
"papp om e n»n vs n5 pao en [nvi]n pa e[prman $y]n "1221 nwn 
ananin ma n [n] wor on mv[5] 


“Are you better than Am[on, situated among] rivers?" (Nah 3:8aaß). Its in- 
terpretation: “Amon’—they are Manasseh; and “the rivers" —they are the 
import[an]t ones of Manasseh, the noble ones of the [city that supp]ort 
Malnasseh.] “Water surrounds it whose strength is the sea, and water 
is its walls" (Nah. 3:8aß-b). Its interpretation: they are the men of its 
[a]rmy, the warrio[rs of] its [w]ar. 

4Q169 3-4 iii 8-11 


This passage develops both the metaphor of a city as a group of people and 
that of a river as a group of people. The first interpretation takes the city Amon 
as referring to Manasseh and its rivers to “the important ones of Manasseh.”!!8 
The metaphor of rivers as people continues in the second interpretation, as 
“men of" and “warriors of” are the equivalents of “water” in the lemma.!? 


116 Similarly Brownlee, Midrash Pesher, 78; Nitzan, Pesher Habakkuk, 44-45, 162. 

117 SeeRobert P. Gordon, "The Targum to the Minor Prophets and the Dead Sea Texts: Textual 
and Exegetical Notes,’ RevQ 8/31 (1974): 425-29. 

118 MN as such does not indicate a city, but a god of the city Thebes. 

According to Tzoref, “no inherent exegetical connection is obvious between Amon 
and Manasseh" (Pesher Nahum, 277, n. 35). However, the overlap of consonants between 
the word-forms "DS and NWIN may have influenced their equation. 

119 Berrin (Tzoref), Pesher Nahum, 279 agrees with the identification of "warriors of" with 
the second “water,” but identifies the first “water” with the personal pronoun "they" This 
is also possible. The metaphor would be similar, however, as in this case, *men of" is to 
be identified with “sea.” Tzoref also points out that the metaphor is “extended from [the] 
previous unit." 
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These metaphors are not unique to this passage. Equations of cities with 
groups of people occur elsewhere in the Pesharim.!2° In 4Q169 3-4 ii 1-6, 
the "city of blood" from Nah 3:1 is equated with “the city of Ephraim, of the 
Seekers of Smooth Things." This image may point to the community of the 
Seekers of Smooth Things rather than an actual city, or to both. In 4Q169 
3-4 iii 5-8, Nah 3:7aß-b, which contain an explicit reference to Nineveh, are 
understood as referring to the Seekers of Smooth Things.!?! In 1QpHab 10:5- 
13, the exegete applies the reference to building a city in Hab 232-13 to the 
Spouter of the Lie, accusing him of “building a useless city with blood and 
erecting a community with deceit.” The parallel between building a city and 
founding a community indicates that the same metaphor is at work here.!22 
Finally, the mention of a city in Hab 2:8b may have triggered the reference to 
the community of the Teacher in 1QpHab 9:8-12.123 

The metaphorical identification of rivers with people also occurs in 4Q169 
1-2 ii 3-5. Those lines deal with Nah 1:4a: “He rebukes the sea and dries it up, 
and all the rivers he parches dry" The second part of this half-verse is applied 
to a group of people, as the reference to “their leaders” suggests.!?* This group 
may have been the Kittim, whose leaders are referred to elsewhere in the 
Pesharim.?5 The Kittim may be identified with “the sea" in the first part of 
this half-verse, too, despite the fact that the actual term twn (or something 
similar) is absent from the manuscript.!26 Hence the figurative interpretations 
in 4Q169 3-4 iii 8—u do not stand on their own, but find parallels in other pas- 
sages in the Pesharim. 


120 Nitzan, Pesher Habakkuk, 45-46, who also refers to the related metaphorical understand- 
ing of “house” as referring to communities. 

121 On this passage see Nitzan, Pesher Habakkuk, 45; David Flusser, "Pharisees, Sadducees, 
and Essenes in Pesher Nahum,” in Judaism of the Second Temple Period, trans. Azzan Yadin, 
2 vols. (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2007), 1:214-57 (238-39); Berrin (Tzoref), Pesher Nahum, 
262-65. 

122 Nitzan, Pesher Habakkuk, 45. Cf. Flusser, “Pharisees, Sadducees, and Essenes,” 237. 

123 The hermeneutics of this passage are not entirely clear. See Brownlee, Midrash Pesher, 
153-57 for a discussion. 

124 So also Berrin (Tzoref), Pesher Nahum, 77-78. 

125 1QpHab 4:5, 10. 

126 So also George J. Brooke, "The Kittim in the Qumran Pesharim,” in Images of Empire, ed. 
Loveday Alexander, JSOTSup 122 (Sheffield: JsoT Press, 1991), 135-59 (138-39). Berrin 
(Tzoref), Pesher Nahum, 75-77 is slightly more cautious. 
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6.5 Form or Appearance 

As we have seen in the hypomnemata, the form or appearance of individ- 
ual words often serves as a trigger for interpretation. This is the case in the 
Pesharim, too, as the next examples aim to demonstrate. 


6.5.1 Partial Overlap 

Partial overlaps between different word forms frequently serve the Pesher 
commentators in their interpretations. A well-known example of this resource 
is this interpretation of Hab 1:11: 


ma PE TOR eienan win Dol mwa md sm3 nr own Japrı rmm son TR 
[Pa] na enw) wo ar ans alton} win mp ion vos may [pn]nvs 


"Then he changes his mind and moves on and he whose strength is his 
god shall devastate” (Hab 1:11). Its interpretation [con]cerns the rulers of 
the Kittim, who, by the counsel of their guil[ty] house, move on, every 
man in the place of his fellow. Their rulers, one after another, shall come 
to destroy the ear[th.] 

1QpHab 4:9-13 


The form ov" is a variant in the lemma vis-a-vis MT’s Du. Three roots may 
be behind the form in the lemma.!?” Firstly, it may derive from "VN “to be 
guilty,” just as the form in MT. The form would be an inverted imperfect rather 
than a perfect, and it may be explained as a harmonisation with 1119); the alef 
could have fallen out.!28 Second, the form may be a Qal of n”nw “to destroy.”!29 
Thirdly, it may be a Qal or—less likely—a Hiphil of D””w “to place, put, set."130 


127 Cf. Brownlee, The Text of Habakkuk, 22-25. 

128  Brownlee, Midrash Pesher, 81. 

129 Brownlee, "Biblical Interpretation," 64; idem, The Text of Habakkuk, 23-24; idem, Midrash 
Pesher, 82; Chaim Rabin, "Notes on the Habakkuk Scroll and the Zadokite Documents," vr 
5 (1955): 148-62 (158); Carmignac, Cothenet, and Lignée, Textes, 100; Shemaryahu Talmon, 
"Aspects of the Textual Transmission of the Bible in the Light of Qumran Manuscripts," 
Textus 4 (1964): 95-132 (130-31); Knibb, The Qumran Community, 227; Nitzan, Pesher 
Habakkuk, 47. 

130 Brownlee, The Text of Habakkuk, 22. See also Arie van der Kooij, "Textual Witnesses to 
the Hebrew Bible and the History of Reception: The Case of Habakkuk 111-12, in Die 
Textfunde vom Toten Meer und der Text der Hebräischen Bibel, ed. Ulrich Dahmen, Armin 
Lange, and Hermann Lichtenberger (Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener, 2000), 91-108 
(93-98). 
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In my opinion, the interpretation of this verse in the Pesher depends on a read- 
ing which derives tV" from both Grup and n"nv. 

The lemma divides naturally into two: the division is between y" and 
nv. The interpretation mimics this structure, and “their rulers" begins a new 
sentence. Thus, the first half of the interpretation ("its interpretation concerns 
the rulers of the Kittim, who, by the counsel of their guilty house, move on, 
every man in the place of his fellow") is informed by the first half of the lemma, 
whilst the second half of the interpretation ("their rulers, one after another, 
shall come to destroy the earth") mirrors the second half of the lemma.!3! The 
link between the second part of the lemma and its interpretation seems to 
imply the reading of bv" as deriving from o”nw. This reading of DW" is re- 
flected by the synonym n"nrw in the interpretation. 

Scholars have argued that the expression "their guilty house" (onnws ma) 
goes back to nv" too. This connection depends on a reading which derives 
DV" from Dron. If we accept this suggestion,!?? this second interpretation is 
another case where the interpretation of an element in the lemma evokes a 
partially similar word-form. 

A second example concerns the interpretation of Ps 37:7 and 8-9a in 4Q171 
1-10 i 25-ii 4. The MT of these two verses contain the word-form annn, which 
is best understood as a Hithpael of "^n “to be angry.” Yet the Pesher does not 
read ànnn, but Inn. This may be a harmonisation of MT's Hithpael to the more 
common Qal of n"n,? but the lack of any reference to anger in the Pesher 
suggests that the Pesher exegete did not derive Inn from n”an. Brooke argues 
that the Pesher may allude to Isa 29:20-24, where Jacob is said no longer to 
grow pale (^n), as the scoffer shall be judged and those led astray come to un- 
derstanding. Moreover, the commentator may allude to Ezek 14:21-15:5, where 


131 Van der Kooij, “Textual Witnesses to the Hebrew Bible and the History of Reception,” 
94—95 relates this interpretation section as a whole to the first part of the lemma, appar- 
ently assuming that the second part of Hab 1:11 is not interpreted in this passage. Note 
that Hab ub is requoted in ıQpHab 423. Cf. Silberman, “Unriddling the Riddle,” 340-41. 
Yet, from 1QpHab 3:6-17 we may conclude that re-citations of parts of the lemma do not 
always concern passages that have not been interpreted before. 

132  Elliger Studien, 132-33 and Van der Kooij, “Textual Witnesses to the Hebrew Bible and the 
History of Reception," 94-95 point out that D"UN occurs often in the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
Hence, the commentator may not have been in need of a peg in the lemma for him to 
employ this root here. 

133 So Hartmut Stegemann, "Der PeSer Psalm 37 aus Höhle 4 von Qumran (4QpPs 37),' RevQ 
4/14 (1964): 235-70 (247, n. 38); Dennis Pardee, “A Restudy of the Commentary on Psalm 
37 from Qumran Cave 4 (Discoveries in the Judaean Desert of Jordan, vol. v, n? 171), RevQ 
8/30 (1973): 163-94 (190). 
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"nn describes the burning of the useless vine. “By implication the commenta- 
tor's audience is warned against being consumed with those who follow the 
one who makes his way prosperous."!34 

In addition to the roots suggested by Brooke I propose that the root "pg 
informs the interpretation of Ps 37:7-9a in Pesher Psalms A. This root com- 
monly occurs in the Piel and means *to stay behind, delay" (intransitive and 
transitive). The only occurrence in the Hebrew Bible of ps Qal is Gen 32:5.135 
In that verse, the parallelism with ?"13 suggests the meaning “to sojourn, to stay 
with" for ns. This meaning would fit the interpretation of Ps 37:7 well: Den 
1277 pap ann would have been read as “do not stay with him who makes 
his way prosperous" and inspired the reference in the interpretation to those 
choosing to follow the worthless teachings of the Man of the Lie. The more 
common meaning of "ns ties in well with the interpretation of Ps 37:8—ga: the 
comment “they do not refuse to return from their wickedness” corresponds to 
cf TN Inn 5x1 in the lemma, which was apparently read as: “Do not stay be- 
hind still to do evil.” Hence, even if some details of the derivation of ann from 
YNN may cause problems,?6 the Pesher commentator probably interpreted 
these lemmata with this derivation in mind. 


6.5.2 Anagram 

A first example of anagram is the interpretation of Hab 2:16 in 1QpHab 
11:8-15.!37 The lemma reads Dem, which “describes the staggering of an 
inebriate,”138 instead of MT’s nym “to be uncircumcised.” The Pesher explains 
the verb in two different ways. First, the reference to staggering governs the 


134 “The Biblical Texts in the Qumran Commentaries,” 95. 

135 2Sam 20:5 may have a Qal in the K*tíb, but this is not certain. 

136 The two main concerns are the vocalisation of the verb and the role of the preposition 
that accompanies it. The form 1NN may be taken as a Qal imperfect, with the silent ‘alef 
having dropped out as a result of the weakening of gutturals. See Elisha Qimron, The 
Hebrew of the Dead Sea Scrolls, nss (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1986), 25-26 (§ 200.11). That 
the falling out of the alefcan occur with root letters is suggested for instance by the spell- 
ing NW for MIRY (e.g., 1QS 4:14; 5:13). Another, but less likely, possibility would be to 
read the form as Piel. And perhaps we need not look for exact grammatical correspon- 
dence; the mere overlap of letters between 7”IN and "ps may have been sufficient basis 
for this interpretation. The preposition bet often occurs with the transitive root 51" 
and indicates the object of anger. If the Pesher commentator reinterpreted the verb in 
Ps 37:7-9a, he also reinterpreted the bet: it no longer indicates the object of the action 
described by the verb, but marks vicinity (^with"). 

137 C£.p.ı55. 

138 Andersen, Habakkuk, 250. 
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comment on the priest's going “in ways of saturation."?? Secondly, the Pesher 
commentator derived the comment “he did not circumcise the foreskin of his 
heart" from the lemma. The resource involved is anagram: the commentator 
changes the position of re$ and ayin in yam and so finds at a peg in the lemma 
for the idea that the priest did not circumcise the foreskin of his heart. 

Brownlee identified another case of anagram in this interpretation of Hab 
2:19—20: 


ap Ant wian Sin n nv sin] oT ale] pay npn pyd [msc] mn 
Dun 515 5p wa Hänn 515 pada on [wip 5»n3 m 93 ps nm 5o 
NNI DILYN "my D ns 5s n5» vawnA nva PYA ns JINT ns TO SUN 

Paga n Dywan 


“Woe, wo[e who says] to wood “awake!” (and) “ge[t up!”] to a dumb 
st[o]ne. [Does it instruct? See, it is covered with gold and silver, but there 
is no spirit at all in it! But the Lord is in his holy temple:] Hush for him, all 
the earth!” (Hab 2:19-20). Its interpretation concerns all the peoples who 
serve stone and wood. But on the day of judgement God shall destroy all 
who serve idols and all the wicked from the earth. 

1QpHab 12:14-13:4 


In Brownlee's view, the reference to “the temple" (551) in the lemma informs 
the use of the verb "he shall destroy" (722) in the interpretation. This use of 
anagram would have been part of a larger hermeneutical operation in which 
the mention of the temple in Hab 2:20 is transformed into a reference to the 
day of judgement: 


Two puzzles arise in connection with this interpretation: (1) How did 
the expositor come around to the suggestion that Hab. 2:19-20 relates 
to the “Day of Judgment"? (2) How could a man so much interested in 
the temple and its priesthood pass over this reference to the temple 
without any comment? The solution to both of these puzzles is found 


139 Similarly Knibb, The Qumran Community, 244. For a different alignment of the lemma 
and its interpretation see Brownlee, Midrash Pesher, 190—95; Nitzan, Pesher Habakkuk, 47. 
The comment that the teacher “went in ways of saturation to quench his thirst" ex- 
hibits influence from Deut 2938, but the connection between the two passages probably 
does not amount to an actual allusion. Cf. ıQS 2:14 and see Nitzan, Pesher Habakkuk, 61. 
140 The manuscript reads pa, which is a scribal error due to the weakening of gutturals. See 
Horgan, PTSDSSP 6B:184 (n. 189). 
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in the observation that the interpreter took the word bhykl (“in the 
temple") as an abbreviation ... of B(ywm) H(mshpt) YKL(h)— “on the Day 
of Judgement He will destroy" Every letter of the last Hebrew word ex- 
cept one appears to be drawn from the word "in-the-temple"; but reflec- 
tion will show that even it is not an extra letter, for a mere shift in the 
letter order ... will show that yklh (He will destroy) is itself derived from 
hykl (temple).!*! 


Elliger challenged Brownlee's explanation of the connection between 5»n and 
75>", arguing that the frequent occurrence of vawn and n"? in the Pesharim 
makes a peg for n2» in the lemma unnecessary.!*? True as Elliger’s observation 
may be, it does not explain why the Pesher commentator passes over the refer- 
ence to the temple in Hab 2:16. It seems to me that Brownlee is right when he 
assumes that such a reference cannot be glossed over in silence. Hence I ac- 
cept Brownlee's suggestion that this interpretation of Hab 2:16 is another case 
of anagram.!^3 


6.5.3 Similar Letters and Vocalisation 
A simple interchange of graphically similar letters (kaf and bet) informs the 
interpretation of Isa 54:nb in Pesher Isaiah D: 


ny [... p]pm enis [n] ten ny ns 1709 Aw 5312 wa m ao T0005 
DIIT Tina WADA ANI VNI 


"And I shall establish you with sapphi[res” (Isa 54:nb). The interpreta- 
tion of the matter: tha]t they have founded the council of the community, 
[the] priests and the peop[le ...] the assembly of his chosen ones like a 
sapphire stone in the midst of stones. 


40164 11-3 


141 “Biblical Interpretation,” 70. 

Brownlee later retracted his explanation of 5973 as an abbreviation, suggesting in- 
stead that the commentator's explanation of the lemma goes back to an association of 
on with the final judgement. The same tradition, he argues, is reflected in the Targum to 
this verse. See “The Habakkuk Midrash and the Targum of Jonathan,” us 7 (1956):169-86 
(175-76). 

142 Studien, 160, 224-25. See also Solomon Zeitlin, "The Hebrew Pogrom and the Hebrew 
Scrolls,’ JQR 43 (1952): 140-52 (149-50); more cautiously Knibb, The Qumran Community, 
246; Nitzan, Pesher Habakkuk, 198. For VƏWN and "ro see 1QpHab 5:3; 12:5; 40169 
1-2 ii 4. 

143 So also Brooke, Exegesis at Qumran, 286-87. 
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As a result of this interchange of graphically similar letters the commentator is 
able to render “with sapphires" in the lemma with "like a sapphire stone" in the 
interpretation. Another interchange of graphically similar letters occurs in this 
interpretation of Nah 3:7aß-b: 


Donn van [by] nwa 1» mania nvpas PRA n5 mron mm ATTY MAN 
85 [ms]n& Snp[n nex] mynd mp wor x51 DND19 n8 onzy TNN TOR 
Onyy nN my prm 


"And they shall say: 'Nineveh is ruined; who will mourn for her? Whence 
could I seek comforters for you?” (Nah 3:7aß-b). Its interpretation [con- 
cerns] the Seekers of Smooth Things whose counsel shall perish and 
whose society shall be disbanded, and they shall not continue to mislead 
[the] assembly and the simp[le ones] shall no longer hold fast to their 
counsel. 

4Q169 3-4 iii 5-8 


Brooke has suggested that “4QpNah 3-4 iii 6 ... could just as well read swrdh, 
‘escaped, abandoned’ (pual) as $wddh.”!** By means of anagram this reading 
may have inspired the reference to the Seekers (oz) of Smooth Things in the 
interpretation. But even if we do not accept Brooke's reading of 4Q169,5 
the connection between "rm and mt is a possibility. In that case, the re- 
sources involved would have been an exchange of graphically similar letters 
(daleth and res) and anagram. 

Interchanges between similar letters may involve phonetical similarities as 
well. A possible case in the Pesharim concerns the interpretation of Hab 2:2b 
in 1QpHab 7:3-5. Brownlee and Brooke have suggested that the reference to 
“mysteries” (r3) in the interpretation goes back to the mention of “running” 
(pri in the lemma.'^$ In my view, the phonetic similarity between zayin and 
sade may play a role in the interpretation, but the frequent occurrence of the 
term “mystery” elsewhere in Pesher Habakkuk and the Dead Sea Scrolls shows 
that it may not be in need of a peg in the lemma. 


144 “The Biblical Texts in the Qumran Commentaries,” 96. 

145 The manuscript does appear to have daleth twice. See the photographs at http://www 
.deadseascrolls.org.il/explore-the-archive/image/B-499045 and http://www.deadseascrolls 
.org.il/explore-the-archive/image/B-499044 (last accessed 11 October, 2016). 

146 See Brownlee, Midrash Pesher, 111; Brooke, “Qumran Pesher,” 497; idem, "The Biblical Texts 
in the Qumran Commentaries," 94. 
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Finally, the vocalisation of words may play arole in their interpretation. Two 
examples of this procedure have been adduced already in earlier paragraphs. 
In 1QpHab 7:17-8:3, the Pesher commentator appears to have read imm in Hab 
2:4b as a Piel or a Hiphil rather than a Qal.!*” And in 4Q169 3-4 ii 1-2 the com- 
mentator seems to have understood nx5n as a verb with a suffix rather than a 
feminine adjective.!#8 


7 Conclusion 


This hermeneutical profile has brought to light two main differences between 
the hypomnemata and the Qumran commentaries. In the first place, the in- 
terests of the Pesher exegetes are more narrow than those of the hypomnema 
commentators. Whereas the composers of the hypomnemata mine the Iliad for 
information on a wide variety of topics and aspects of human life, the Pesher 
commentators are interested only in the historical experiences of their move- 
ment and the connection of these experiences with Scripture. And whereas 
the hypomnemata foster the ideal of all-round ‘EMyvicpdc, the Pesharim con- 
strue a historical memory for the movement in which they originated on the 
basis of their prophetic base texts. Both commentary traditions communicate 
a message to their readers, but the contents of these messages and the interests 
of the hypomnema and Pesher commentators differ notably. 

A second difference is the preference for non-co-textual readings in the 
Pesharim. We have seen that both commentary traditions may neutralise or 
uphold the co-textual meaning of their lemmata as they see fit. Yet generally 
speaking, the Pesharim neutralise or redefine the co-text of their lemmata more 
frequently than the hypomnemata. The Qumran commentaries are also 
more eager than their Greek counterparts to explore the interpretative possibil- 
ities of the syntax or the parallel structure of their base texts. The hypomnema- 
ta, on the other hand, are keener than the Pesharim to explain inconsistencies 
in their base texts and to make sure the Iliad can be understood as a smooth 
composition. 

Both differences reflect the different perspectives that the hypomnema and 
Pesher commentators impose on their base texts. It has been shown in this 
chapter that the two commentary traditions construe both the base text au- 
thor and the gap that separates the commentator from the base text in dif- 
ferent ways. For the hypomnema commentators the Iliad is a product of the 


147 Seepp.271-72 and Hartog, “Re-Reading.” 
148 Seep.270. 
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pen of a conscious writer named Homer, who had methodically laid out the 
epic. As a consequence, lemmata from the Iliad are best understood within 
the co-text with which Homer provided them. Moreover, the hypomnemata 
approach Homer as a timeless source of wisdom touching on almost every as- 
pect of human life. 

The Pesharim lack this notion of a conscious author who systematically 
composed a literary work. As a consequence the Qumran commentaries are 
less bound to the co-textual meaning of their lemmata than the hypomne- 
mata, and the Pesher commentators can neutralise of redefine the co-textual 
meanings of their lemmata more easily than the hypomnema commentators 
can. In addition, the comparatively narrow interest of the Pesharim in the 
historical experiences of the movement in which they originated is related to 
the connection between the base text author and the later exegete. Whilst the 
hypomnemata often suspend Homer's belonging to the past, the Pesher com- 
mentators stress the position of the Teacher of Righteousness (and by implica- 
tion the Pesher commentators themselves) in the latter days, in contrast to the 
ancient prophets, who belong to an earlier era. This temporal gap between 
the ancient prophets and the Teacher is the foundation of scriptural interpre- 
tation in the Pesharim: because the Teacher is living in the latter days, he ac- 
quires a full understanding of the words of the ancient prophets. 

The hypomnemata and the Pesharim also exhibit similarities. Many re- 
sources, such as the use of technical terminology, analogical reasoning, and re- 
sources concerning the meaning or appearance of single words, occur in both 
commentary traditions. These resources seem to have been part of a common 
stock of hermeneutical approaches that was wide-spread in the ancient world 
and do not point automatically to connections between the two traditions dis- 
cussed in this book. It is important, furthermore, to evaluate also these simi- 
larities against the background of the perspective the hypomnemata and the 
Pesharim impose on their base texts. Technical terminology in the hypomne- 
mata, for instance, reflects the grammatical, literary, or text-critical interests 
of these Greek commentaries, whilst technical terminology in the Pesharim 
echoes the historical memory of the Pesher exegetes. Moreover, analogy in the 
hypomnemata depends on the assumption that Homer wrote the Iliad and 
the Odyssey, whereas the Pesharim employ analogical reasoning to apply two 
scriptural passages to the same event. 

This demonstrates that the contacts between the scholarly communities 
that produced the hypomnemata and the Pesharim and the networks to which 
these groups belonged did not lead to the mere adoption of Greek practices, 
methods, and concepts of textual scholarship by the Pesher commentators. 
As the Qumran exegetes embraced, for instance, the commentary format, the 
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use of sigla, or some hermeneutical resources as a result of the exchange of 
knowledge within scholarly networks in the Hellenistic and Roman worlds, 
they also adapted these elements to their own interests. Rather than straight- 


forward Greek influences, therefore, the Pesharim reflect intricate processes of 
glocalisation. 


CONCLUSION 


Pesher and Hypomnema 


The comparison of two commentary traditions from the Hellenistic-Roman 
period in the preceding chapters has yielded both similarities and differences. 
These invite two related conclusions. First, the hypomnemata on the Iliad 
and the Qumran Pesharim are at home in similar settings. Both commentary 
traditions reflect the activities of scholars and intellectuals engaged in the 
systematic and meticulous scrutiny of their literary heritage. Second, the simi- 
larities and differences between these traditions point to the workings of in- 
tellectual networks across Hellenistic and Roman Egypt and Palestine. These 
intellectual networks constituted a globalised context for the exchange of 
knowledge. The Pesharim demonstrate that the Pesher exegetes were familiar 
with Alexandrian textual scholarship and appropriated it to their own ends. 
The Qumran commentaries can be understood as glocal phenomena that in- 
tricately combine global practices (the production of systematic commentar- 
ies) with local aims and interests (the development of a narrative historical 
memory for the movement to which the Pesher commentators belonged). 

The scholarly background of the hypomnemata and the Pesharim is evident 
from their bifold structure. The lemma-interpretation distinction that perme- 
ates these commentaries and is physically expressed through the use of sense 
dividers defines the hypomnemata and the Pesharim as systematic interpreta- 
tions of their base texts. Moreover, the scholarly ambitions of the hypomnema 
and Pesher commentators come to the fore in their use of marginal signs; their 
references to Homeric or scriptural passages, other authors, literary traditions, 
or fellow interpreters; their references of multiple interpretations; and their 
use of a wide variety of exegetical resources and interpretative strategies. 

The scholarly setting of the hypomnemata and the Pesharim finds further 
confirmation in the handwriting of their manuscripts and the fluid nature of 
the commentaries themselves. Chapters 3 and 4 have shown that many com- 
mentaries were written by scholars, either for personal or for classroom use. 
Some hypomnema or Pesher manuscripts (e.g., P.Oxy. 2.221v or 1QpHab) may 
even be the product of a scholar and a student working together. The fluid char- 
acter of the hypomnemata and the Pesharim is most evident in P.Oxy. 81086 
and Pesher Habakkuk. The first commentary is a compilation of Aristarchaean 
interpretations of Il. 2. These interpretations were drawn from other sources. 
with which they are sometimes at variance (e.g., Schol. A). Accumulations of 
interpretative material occur also in the Pesharim: 1QpHab 2:5-10 is a later 
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addition to Pesher Habakkuk; interlinear additions in 4Q163, 4Q169, and 4Q171 
seem to point to the accrual of information in Pesher Isaiah C, Pesher Nahum, 
and Pesher Psalms A; and the use of demonstrative pronouns to introduce 
some interpretation sections may reflect the use of sources in the Qumran 
commentaries. Hence, the Pesharim and the hypomnemata are the product 
of a similar kind of scholarly activity and they are at home in similar scholarly 
and intellectual communities. 

Yet to say that the hypomnemata and the Pesharim are scholarly writings 
is not to suggest that all hypomnemata and Pesharim fulfil the same purpose. 
Nor does it imply that these two scholarly traditions are uniform. Some hy- 
pomnemata were presumably used for teaching purposes (P.Oxy. 8.1086), 
others served the personal needs of scholars (P.Oxy. 2.221v), or functioned as 
scholarly master copies (BKT 10.16897). The contents of the hypomnemata may 
also differ: whereas P.Oxy. 8.1086 exhibits an outspoken Aristarchaean prefer- 
ence, P.Oxy. 2.221v contains the views of a much broader range of scholars, in- 
cluding the Pergamene Crates. Similarly, the Pesharim fulfil different purposes 
and lay different emphases. Some Pesher manuscripts appear to have served 
as a scholar's personal copies (4Q163), others more readily qualify as a copy for 
expert consultation (4Q169) or were used in a teaching setting (1QpHab). 

The hypomnemata and the Pesharim may reflect the same type of activity, 
but they do not present the same type of scholarly tradition. It has been point- 
ed out in chapter 6 that many hypomnemata reflect a type of scholarship that 
appreciates disagreement and debate. P.Oxy. 2.221v is a striking example. The 
Pesharim, in contrast, reflect a type of scholarship that centres on the voice 
of one privileged commentator: the Teacher of Righteousness. The portrayal of 
the Teacher in the Pesharim results from the Pesher commentators, who accrue 
his authority for themselves and so present their interpretations as uniquely 
valid. A second difference between the hypomnemata and the Pesharim came 
to light in chapters o and 10: whereas the hypomnemata favour co-textual read- 
ings of their lemmata and exhibit a particular interest in smoothing out incon- 
sistencies in the Iliad, the Pesharim contain more non-co-textual readings of 
their base texts and are more prone than their Greek counterparts to explore 
the interpretative possibilities of their lemmata. 

These differences reflect the various perspectives the hypomnema and 
the Pesher commentators impose on their base texts. The hypomnema ex- 
egetes conceive of Homer as a single, conscious author, who meticulously 
composed his epics. Thus by studying the literary and co-textual features of 
the Iliad they will be able to recover Homer's original words and intentions. 
This is important, as Homer was also considered a teacher: his works contain 
knowledge on almost every aspect of life and a good acquaintance with Homer 
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was the basis for Greek culture and identity (“EAAnviopdc). The interests of the 
Pesharim are narrower and focus on the historical memory of the movement to 
which the Pesher exegetes belonged and its connection to Scripture. In their 
view, the ancient prophets were divinely inspired to say and write the things 
they wrote and said. The Teacher of Righteousness partook of the same divine 
inspiration, but, living in the latter days, obtained a fuller insight in the whole 
of history and the position of his movement within it. The Teacher's interpreta- 
tions are alleged to reflect his superior insight, and the Pesher commentators 
claim themselves to be continuing the tradition the Teacher initiated. Thus 
there is no room for debate in the Pesharim: only the divinely sanctioned in- 
terpretations of the Teacher and his followers can be true; all others must be 
condemned. 

The similarities and differences between the hypomnemata and the 
Pesharim illustrate the processes of glocalisation that brought about the 
Qumran commentaries. Such processes depended on the presence and work- 
ings of intellectual networks throughout the Hellenistic and Roman worlds. 
These networks connected Egypt and Palestine with one another. Literary 
references to networks of intellectuals in both localities occur in the Letter 
of Aristeas, the colophon to Greek Esther, the prologue to Greek Sirach, and 
the works of Philo and Josephus. As Jews in Egypt were closely acquainted 
with Alexandrian textual scholarship and travelled to Palestine, they probably 
constituted an important channel through which knowledge of Alexandrian 
scholarship reached Jews in Palestine. Members of the movement in which the 
Pesharim originated appear to have obtained some familiarity with the forms 
and methodology of Alexandrian textual scholarship. Hence they adopted the 
systematic commentary format from the scholars in the Alexandrian Museum 
and Library who had first developed it. 

The existence of contacts between the Pesher commentators and scholarly 
communities closely familiar with Alexandrian textual scholarship is sup- 
ported by the macro-structural similarity between the hypomnemata and the 
Pesharim. As has been pointed out, exegetical works that distinguish explicitly 
between lemmata and their interpretations are relatively rare in the Hellenistic 
and Roman periods. Yet Alexandrian scholars, in the wake of Aristarchus, 
promoted this type of scholarly literature. From Alexandria the commentary 
format spread to Hellenistic-Roman Palestine. Some physical features of the 
Pesher manuscripts, such as the use of marginal signs in 4Q163, lend further 
support to this scenario. 

The reasons for the Pesher commentators to adopt this form of exegeti- 
cal literature may reflect their interest in the historical experience of the 
movement to which they belonged. Chapters 7 and 10 have shown that the 
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Pesharim provide their readers with a narrative interpretation of their base 
texts, in which Scripture is explained in light of the historical memory of the 
movement and vice versa. The systematic, running form of Alexandrian com- 
mentary writing may have appealed to the Pesher commentators for the op- 
portunities it offered to align Scripture neatly with this historical memory. At 
the same time, the prominence of the Alexandrian Library and Museum in 
the Hellenistic and Roman periods may also have triggered the adoption of 
this form of Alexandrian scholarly literature by the Pesher exegetes. As they 
presented their interpretations in a way echoing those of their Alexandrian 
counterparts, the Pesher commentators appropriated the authority and appeal 
of the Alexandrian Library and Museum for themselves. 

The hermeneutical profiles of the hypomnemata and the Pesharim in chap- 
ters 9 and 10 have brought out differences between the two commentary tra- 
ditions, which are related to the perspective they impose on their base texts. 
However, the hermeneutical comparison has also demonstrated that many 
exegetical resources occur both in the hypomnemata and the Pesharim. These 
parallels confirm the connection between the two traditions and the work- 
ings of intellectual networks throughout the Hellenistic and Roman worlds. 
At the same time, resources similar to the ones used in the hypomnemata and 
the Pesharim are common throughout the ancient world and do not point 
to an exclusive relationship between the two commentary traditions treated 
in this book. Rather, they demonstrate that both the hypomnemata and the 
Pesharim were part of broader intellectual traditions that include interpreta- 
tions of written texts and other sources in Mesopotamia and Egypt. 

To sum up: the Pesharim and the hypomnemata are the result of similar 
kinds of scholarly engagements with a base text. At the same time, they em- 
body different scholarly traditions. This shows that the Pesharim not only ad- 
opted, but also adapted the forms and assumptions of Alexandrian scholarly 
literature. From that perspective the Pesharim are yet another illustration of 
glocalisation in the Hellenistic and Roman periods: in the Pesharim, global 
intellectual conventions are adopted on a local level, where they serve local 
purposes. The movement in which the Pesharim originated was not sealed off 
from the world that surrounded it. On the contrary, the Pesher commentators 
were part of intellectual networks that included Jews and non-Jews in Egypt 
and enabled knowledge of Alexandrian textual scholarship to reach Jewish in- 
tellectuals in Hellenistic-Roman Palestine. 
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PLATEL > 
P.Oxy. 8.1086. 
© THE BRITISH LIBRARY BOARD (P.OXY. 8.1086 [=PAP. 2055R]) 
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PLATE 3 (ABOVE) 
A slash-shaped sign between P.Oxy. 2.221 10-11. 
© THE BRITISH LIBRARY BOARD (P.OXY. 2.221V [=PAP. 1184V]) 


PLATE 2 (LEFT) 
"Ammonius, son of Ammonius" (P.Oxy. 2.221v). 
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Obeloi in P Oxy. 8.1086 2:21-23 
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PLATE6 Chi-Rho in POxy. 8.1086 3:32 (112). 
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[=PAP. 2055R]) 


